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AFTER THE WINTER RAIN. 








** After the winter rain, 
Sing, robin! sing, swallow ! 
Grasses are in the lane; 
Buds and flowers will follow.” 


It was after the frst winter rain, how- 
ever, that Miss Coolbrith meant, if she 
spoke of California, forthe time of grasses 
in the lane, with buds and flowers to fol- 
low, passed long ago. It is an unusual 
season when one that knows where to 
search, may not begin to look for the 
wild flowers by the end of the old year. 
Willow catkins first, of course ; and that 
should be in December. Then, on New 
Year’s day one ought always to be able 
to go out and find the yellow basswood 





blooming on the bare twigs,—twigs so 
tough that when you try to break off 
the little golden bit of wintry sunshine, 
you may twist and twist before the 
smooth, olive-colored bark will give way. 
It is a small shrub, here in the nearer 
Contra Costa hills, at least, strung with 
bright yellow bells, and very much like 
a garden shrub cultivated from Japan, 
and called “golden chain.” Thenaweek 
or two later should come the flowering 
currant and the trilliums. -All these, 
not “after the winter rains ” but during 
them, if the rain will only grant little 
intervals long enough to get the blos- 
soms open. 

A gray and lowery January day,— not 
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cold, but threatening a warm shower, so 
that the cafion steams a little, like a 
greenhouse, with ferny and woodsy 
smells ; the creek still pretty full, so 
that you have to plan somewhat to get 
back and forth across it, tiny stream 
though it properly is, and so that you 
hear it all the while, going, going, over 
and under all other noises, and over and 
under all other consciousness in your 
mind, just as the woodsy smell and warm, 
moist air go under and over all your 
thoughts,— that is the time that the 
basswood is getting well on toward the 
end of its blooming, and that you look 
for the flowering currant. 

You know your cafion, and you know 
just where that great shrub of currant 
stands that is always first in bloom every 
year, around aturn of the creek. To get 
to it, you follow the high bank,— like a 
miniature cliff,—till you come to where it 
breaks into a sharp slope, covered with 
laurel trees; and in their upper edge, 
where the sun has a chance, are the bare 
little prickly stems that are going to bear 
wild roses in May,—small, and very deep 
pink ones, unlike the wild roses that grow 
in other places. They hold their bright 
little scarlet hips still from last year’s 
roses. Farther down on the steep slope, 
and deeper in the shadow of the grove 
about the roots of the laurels, are the 
pretty root ferns,— so dark a green and 
so glossy that we used to prize them a 
.great deal more than the more gracefully 
fronded woodwardias ; or it may have 
been because they were rarer. That 
standard of value is born early in chil- 
dren: the Manchester economists did not 
introduce into the world the law of sup- 
ply and demand as regulators of value. 
And later, in March and April, down 
near the bottom of this same laurel slope, 
in shy places about the roots, is going 
to bloom one of the prettiest of the wild 
flowers, the little pink trientalis. Some 
people call it the starflower, and I believe 
Gray, in his exhaustive coast survey bot- 
any, accepts this as the common name ; 
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but many things are called the “ star- 
flower,” and the saxifrage, which is as 
often called soas the trientalis, deserves 
the name better for its white color, and 
something especially starry in its fringy 
petals. This little dweller at the roots 
of the laurel is starry enough, however, 
—a rose-pink star, poised on a thread 
of stem that rises from the center of a 
whorl of leaves, large, and looking strong 
enough to bear up something much more 
solid than that fairy thread; such a slen- 
der thing, the pink star seems fairly 
floating in the air,— and you must carry 
it home carefully if you pick it, for some- 
times it droops and there is nothing but 
a pitiful little wisp of wilted color hang- 
ing down at the end of a limp thread, 
instead of soaring up straight at the top, 
like a child’s balloon ; and sometimes it 
seems to absolutely float off at a touch, 
and there is only a forlorn, decapitated 
stem. 

But this is all to come, when you come 
back to the laurel slope in April. Now 
the trientalis is not above ground; and 
the wet ground bids you have a care, in 
descending to find your flowering cur- 
rant, for it is very steep, — the dark, 
moist, fragrant trees cling as if to the 
side of a wall. Youare glad of them to 
hold on to, and make your way in a suc- 
cession of slides and slips from one to 
the other, like Xenophon and his Greeks 
dodging the barbarians from tree to 
tree. And so, a last jumpover the sharp 
break to the water’s edge, and here goes 
the swift, brown little stream close at 
your feet. A few rods of wet grass and 
clover, and who knows what of spring- 
time weeds ; but you must have rubbers 
on, of course, or better, goloshes, and a 
gossamer cloak, too, is wise, for you will 
want to go down on your knees in all 
this wet more than once, — not to adore, 
—you can do that in vaguer and less 
sentimental fashion all along, — but to 
reach a fern or examine a weed; and 
you will want to sit down flat sometimes ; 
and you will do very well indeed if you 
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do not do both things involuntarily 
more than once, in getting back and 
forth across this full stream, and up 
and down these softened banks. 

You can smell 
the currant be- «,” 
fore you come 
to it. It is not altogether 
pleasant close at hand, or rather, close 
at face; there is an undertone, so to 
speak, in it, like the taste of the rip- 
ened currant, and that is not good at 
all, — not sour, but puckery like a green 
persimmon. But at a little distance, 
the fragrance,— something spicy, some- 
thing sweet, something fresh, and much 
that is wild and spring-like in it,—makes 
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very edge of the stream, — scarcely a 
green leaf unfolded, but the branches 
strung thick with the hanging racemes. 

And perhaps, instead of a few 


out of cover at the base of the 

racemes, and for the rest only buds, 
with a few fully pink clusters at the end 
of the most favorably placed branches, 
the whole great shrub is pale pink. Then 
you feel as if nature had taken advantage 
of you with her early season, bringing 
out the first currants without letting 
you know,— as if your comrades had got 
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A CANON PATH. 


up a good part of the delight of the 
And there is the currant 
standing on a little tongue of level, 
into the 


canion smell. 


grassy land that runs out 


up early and gone off somewhere and for- 
gotten to call you; and you make up 
your mind to be more vigilant next year. 

The currant has a picturesque and 
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characteristic bough, suitable for a dec- where in a shady spot, near the stream, 
orative “ motive,’’— perhaps more when perhaps at the foot of a clump of shrubs, 


the flowers are gone, and the small, there will be a great cluster of them. It 


green, calyx-tipped 
berries in their place, 
than when it is ggp@ieg 
thick with petals A 

and color. The % 
leaves do not come out, 
like those of orchard trees, 
after the flowers are gone ; 
but a little following them, 
so that the shrub begins by 
being clad with flowers alone, and ends 
with flower and leaf together. It is whim- 
sical, however, and does not always ob- 
serve the precedence of the flower, but 
brings out both at once sometimes. It 
does not seem to be in any respect a shrub 
of rigidly fixed habits ; it transplants eas- 
ily to gardens, and accepts sun or shade, 
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__ta ‘ nee 
and ’ 
yet unlike, the 
Eastern wake- 
robin. That 

seems too delicate and 

diminutive a name for the 
large, strong, dark-colored California 
trillium ; if it calls the robin awake, it 
must be with a loud and trumpetlike call, 
adapted to a very sleepy robin who hates 
to get out of bed these cold mornings. 

Three wide and vigorous dark red — 

almost liver-colored — petals, set close 

into the center of three great dark green 
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CURRANT BOUGH. 


MONTEREY TRILLIUM. 


dry or wet, alike, merely accommodating 
itself to circumstances by putting for- 
ward smaller, pinker, more compact and 
less fragrant racemes, or larger, paler, 
and looser ones, as the case may be. Nor 
is it confined even for its native habitat 
to low, wet places ; it grows away from 
the creek, some distance, — but still 
never very far, — up the hillside. 

The trillium is likely to be in bloom not 
very far away at this same time. Some. 


leaves, and the thick fleshy stem that 
holds this double trio above the ground, 
— that is all there is to it. It is pictur- 
esque, but it is not graceful. In some 
places in the State the petals, instead of 
being “sessile” in the center of the 
leaves, are borne up above them, as in 
the wake-robin. I have seen a drawing 
of some trilliums from Monterey that 
looked just like the Eastern ones. But 
in these Contra Costa hills I never saw 
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one that had not the sessile flower. They 
are often of a lighter red, however, and 
sometimes white, though the white is 
quite rare. Perhaps I only think of the 
dark red one as the real, true trillium, 
and the others as variations upon that, 
because this was the color of my first 
trilliums ; still, it is the color of the 
strongest and biggest ones, and is some- 
how more in keeping with a sort of mag- 
nificence there is about the style of the 
broad-leaved, simply-made thing. 


WILD RADISH. 


There is another wild flower that is 
pretty sure to be in bloom somewhere 
near by, — perhaps scattered across the 
grassy tongue of soil, farther back from 
the creek, and certainly up the low open 
slope still farther back, opposite the 
steep one where the laurels are. That 
is a delicate white flower of the crucif- 
era family, touched with lilac shades. 
It grows quite profusely about some. 


what damp and somewhat shady places, 


before its stronger and brighter cous- 
in, the mustard, is to be seen. For 
some reason, people do not see it or no- 
tice it. I heard 4 man who lives where 
it grows in abundance every year, and 
who is not indifferent to flowers, declare 
his absolute ignorance of it, only the 
other day. I never was able to think of 
it exactly as a flower myself, but rather 
as a weed; though noting its graceful 
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stem and prettily lilac-tinted petals, I 

have taken myself to task for injustice 

more than once. I fancy it has some- 

thing to do with the relationship ; the 

resemblance to the mustard, the parsnip, 

the turnip, the radish, and cabbage, 

makes it prosaic to country people who 

know these homespun relatives so well. 

City people go back to town with their 

hands full of it, I observe, and artists 

like to sketch it. They are surprised 

and disappointed when they ask its 

name, and are told “ wild rad- 

ish.” It is melancholy that 

to have a distinctly prosaic 

and useful reputation may be 

worse than to havea bad one. 

If I should tell a man that a 

flower he admired was a 

cousin to the deadly upas, it 

would not repel his interest 

as much as if I have to tell him 

it is of the worthy blood of the 

cabbage and rytabaga. And when 

it comes to the same sort of thing 

in human society,—let us be 

wicked, but let us not be humble 

and useful, if we wish the admira- 

tion of our fellow-beings. The nas- 

turtiums are of the same family, too, 

which shows that one caz shake off one’s 

humble relatives, with time and garden 
culture enough. 

How cool and alone it is under the 
shadow of the laurel slope, among the 
cafion smells, and beside this going, go- 
ing of the brown stream! It washes 
away, minute by minute, with that swift 
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murmur and motion, all the hot and fret- 
ting accumulations out of one’s brain. 
Perhaps, too, there are faiths and hopes 
about life and human nature,—your own 
no less than other people’s—you had 
once for all said good bye to, but that 
seem not so impossible after all, here. 
“The groves were God’s first temples,” 
and not very good ones, as it turned out ; 
for I fear the religion the sacred groves 
witnessed was not elevating, and that 
Josiah did very well to cut them down, 
and make the worshipers all come 
under the roof of the austere house at 
Jerusalem. But that was because people 
did not go to the groves alone. If we 
are going to “assemble and meet to- 
gether to worship,” let us go to church ; 
but go forth to the fields and groves 
alone, and then, as the poets have long 
been telling us, “man in the bush may 
meet with God.” Or if we bring there 
a more pagan frame of mind, perhaps 
instead of that awful fire of Jehovah in 
the bush, it will be only Pan ; but surely 
a gentler and more Christian Pan than 
the Greek met there. 

As the month goes on, and the currant 
flowers wane, there come new spring 
flowers along the course of this little 
foothill stream. The next one after the 
trillium is probably the blue borage,— 
like a gigantic and somewhat coarsened 
forget-me-not. It is a relative of the 
little turquoise blue garden plant of the 
romantic name and story ; but instead 
of turquoise blue, it is nearer lapis-lazuli, 
set with ivory points inside the blos- 
som; instead of a slender little coiled 
raceme, it has a big straggly one ; and in- 
stead of on a modest low plant, it grows 
up a couple of feet or more from the 
ground. Away from the stream, on bare 
open places, meanwhile, the yellow cow- 
slips are abloom, -—a flat rosette of 
smooth leaves spread out on the ground, 
with several long stems rising trom the 
centre, bearing up each its bright gold 
saucer. 

Then by the time the tall borage 
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stems are growing seedy, and the cow 
slip scarce, the rush of wild flowers is 
fairly come, and it is no use to try to 
count them longer, nor to keep calendar 
of them, unless one were to give one’s 
time to it, instead of catching for it the 
rare intervals of a busy life. There will 
be the trientalis and white saxifrage 
that I have talked of already. There 
will be the columbines, and the pale 
lavender cloud of the ceanothus shrub, 
hanging out trom the bank to roof side- 
hill roads ; there will be the nemophila,— 
the “blue-bell,” the “baby eyes,” —on 
the few hillsides and meadow corners 
from which it has not been driven away ; 
it used to bloom in every vacant lot in 
Oakland, twenty years ago. It blooms 
now on Christmas cards and silken em- 
broideries everywhere, — the bluest 
thing in nature, I verily believe, outside 
of thesky. Forget-me-notsare turquoise, 
and gentians are indigo, but where is 
the very azure of heaven wrought into 
a flower, save inthe nemophila? | There 
will be the beautiful little pale cream 
poppy that children call the “cream 
cup,” —a graceful flower, poised with 
the true poppy turn of neck, especially 
in the buds, on the tip of a long and 
slender hairy stem, —this, too, disap- 
pearing before cultivation, more is the 
pity. And buttercups there will be ev- 
erywhere ; only not exactly the butter- 
cup of pictures, and stories, and poems, 
—and embroidered lambrequins, and 
millinery: this hasa great many narrow 
petals, instead of five broad ones, but 
otherwise it is the buttercup of old. 
There will be all over the fields the tall 
orange eschscholtzia,—surely the typical 
California flower. Whenever people stop 
trying to manufacture folk-lore by delib- 
erate intent, and see that a “national 
flower’ cannot be “chosen,” but must 
come, of its own accord, to be recognized 
by every oneas the thing that somehow 
naturally represents his country to him, 
—either by natural fitness or by his- 
teric accident, — they will see that this 
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process of growing un- {¥ nes 
consciously intoan em- 
biem has already taken oy N 
place as to the sec- ./, 
tions of the country, and SENN 
probably never can_be- > _ f 
come national. Everybody un- 
derstands thatthemayflower _ bs 
means New England, or 

the magnolia the South, re 
as much as that the & w 

rose means old Eng- & 

land, or that the 

corn-flower is the flow- % 

er of Germany. Let ~ 

it alone, and the red- 

gold poppy will proba- 

bly grow to be our 

flower. It is not so beau- 
tiful as the nemophila, or 

the several varieties of 

the “ mariposa,’”—proba- 
bly not so exclusively 
characteristic as the 
mariposa; for though 

I believe no one else 
has the eschscholtzia, 
there are nearer rela- 
tives of it all over the 
world than of the singu- 
lar and individual calo- 
chortus (not but that I am prepared to 
withdraw this botanical statement if any 
one that is really learned in such things 
contradicts me). The southern coun- 
ties, or the “northern citrus belt,” may 
contend for the orange flower, but that 
is largely commercial. The lupine, in 
its many varieties, is I suppose our most 
abundant and widespread flower; it 
blooms almost all the year around, in- 
stead of for a time in spring ; neverthe- 
less, how many people know about the 
California poppy, for every one that 
knows about our lupines, or associates 
them with California? The early comers 
to this coast were tremendously im- 
pressed by the splendid pageant of the 
vast fields of poppies of those unfarmed 
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and all our poets and writers dwelt on it, and 
the knowledge of it, and a sense of the splendor 
of it, went forth through the world. 
else will ever reproduce that sense ; the day of 
our fields of cloth of gold is over ; 


Nothing 


and the 


historic association cannot be repeated 
+3 or imitated. 

A very few miles here about the 
bay make a great difference in 
the flora. One of the common- 

est flowers of the San Francisco 
_ peninsula hills,the blue-veined white 
iris, is never found, so far as I know, 
on the Contra Costa side. Neither 
is the white and yellow azalea of the 


@+<<. Marin hills, just opposite. And any 


like the one I have 
lacks the varieties 


little stream, 
been talking of, 


f— “SS. from the higher hills brought down 

&, by the floods in the larger cafions. 

a creek heads thirty or forty miles back, 

any high water year is followed by the 
appearance of new flowers, 

many a year had had to be sought with far 
climbing; or by a great increase of rare 

ones. 
3 creek, for instance, 
the beautiful “mariposa lily,” 


When 


which for 


In the neighborhood of this small 
grows only one variety of 
or calochor- 
tus, and that is limited toa couple of 
hillsides, a small patch on each, where 
it is yearly growing rarer. There 
seems no chance of its renewal, for clear 
up to the sources of the stream there is 


VEINED IRIS, 


no more of the kind. It is sensitive 
about its habitat, growing just in the 
edge of hillside thickets, not too far out 
in the sun, and not fairly in the shade, 
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like a timid creature that cannot live 
without venturing out for light and food, 
but keeps within sight of shelter, ready 
to run at need. It is a low-growing va- 
riety, with a single brown-eyed, shell 
pink, open bell to a stem, —a variety I 
have never seen described or named. In 
alargecafion not many miles away, there 
was also but one variety — this the more 
commonly known “silver bells,” which 
grows in clusters on a tall stem, silver 
white, or lightly shaded with shell pink 
or brown. It was sparse, and nearly 
extinct, until for a year or two there had 
been a good deal of rain, and a full 
stream in the cafion. A full stream in 
one of these cafions that drains a consid- 
erable range of highland, is a majestic 
sight, —a torrent, sweeping down be- 
tween the great barriers of the hillsides, 
drowning the road that wound through 
in other seasons, and carrying down the 
mountains to the plain in drift at the 
surface and rolling rocks at the bottom 
of the current. 
over, and the creek again in its course 
along the bottom of the cajfion, up along 
the thickets, clinging to the steep sides, 
may be found the results of its contribu- 
tions. So this time the colony of calo- 
chortus was re-enforced to numbers and 
vigor that no one remembered before. 
Moreover, far back, and high up along 
one of the tributary streams, are hosts 
of a vermilion red or bright orange 
mountain poppy,and of a rather rare and 
very showy flower, called by botanists 
Mentzelia, and by other peoplenot called 


ACROSS THE LOWLAND. 


And when the flood is. 
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at all, so far as I know; and these too, 
long unknown in the lower cajion, fol- 
lowed the waters down. 

Yet some flowers seem to cling persist- 
ently to the upper stream; if they are 
brought down, they refuse to grow. The 
splendid tall yellow calochortus grows 
above, but never does a stray flower 
show in the lowercafion. The pink and 
purple bells of the pentstemon bush cover 
rods of the slopes along the stream, but 
in the lower cafion the few scattered 
bushes grow fewer, rather than increase. 
The scarlet pentstemon holds to the few 
spots it already possesses below, but 
though it covers the ground in places 
above, establishes no new colonies. The 
red Washington lily, to be met with, 
though not in abundance, in the thickets 

on the sides of the upper 
cafion, never by any chance 
finds its way to the lower. 

But I began to talk of the 
lowland and lower edges of 
the Contra Costa hills, 
“after the winter rain ”’ ; and 
those deep recesses and high 
cafions where all sorts of 
choice things dwell, — 
“with treasures of illuminat- 
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ed manuscripts for the scholar, sim- 
ple and kindly lessons for the worker, 
quiet in pale cloisters for the think- 
er, glorious in holiness for the wor- 
shiper,’”—I must not be tempted to 
enter. It isa pity, but on our lowland 
the wild flowers have, retreated surely 
before cultivation of the soil, In sadly 
diminished state, the eschscholtzia holds 
its ground; there are spots where the 
cream-cups are still to be found ; and the 
little brick-red pimpernels and magenta 
wild portulacca still find some room 
every spring ; but the display of orange, 
and blue, and golden fields is gone. Some 
of the wild marigolds and coreopsis still 
make splendid patches of color along 
uncultivated roadsides, in summer, and 
the reserve along the railroad tracks has 
been a great conservator of all these low- 
land flowers. In places where a small 
stream, the overflow of a spring at the 
edge of the hills, too small to cut itself 
a gully through the fields, makes its way 
leisurely across the level to the bay, its 
banks are often brilliant with these sun- 
shiny disks, and a medley of more or less 
showy weeds, while 
daffodil-yellow sna p- 
dragons, and a sort of 
blue lobeliahover about 
the very water’s edge. 
But in the main, the 
cafions are the refuge 
now of the flowers. 
They are not entirely 
without cultivation : as 
you drive along the 
mountain roads, -you 
find in “coves,” as Miss 
Murfree calls them in 
Tennessee, every here 
and there, dwellings, 
and even tiny school- 
houses. Now and then 
it is a Spanish house, a 
real relic of old time, 
with adobe walls, and 
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vines on a porch trellis, and a shadowing 
tree close by. But these mountaineers 
disturb Nature very little ; she seems to 
have “adopted them into her race,”’— 
the more as they are doubtless quite in- 
different to her,—and blooms on undis- 
turbed before their apathetic eyes. 

In New England, cultivation does not 
seem to be hostile to wild flowers ; the 
buttercups and “daisies,’’—the tall 
white “ marguerite,’—and the wild rose, 
and later the goldenrod and aster, bloom 
freely along the sides of the roads, 
and children bring in from any meadow 
the common wild lilies ; while the rarer 
scarlet June lilies take fence corners 
here and there to unfold their perfect 
bloom, and the bittersweet drapes the 
very fence-posts and spreads itself along 
the rails. It is perhaps little appreci- 
ated, however, how much more waste 
land there is in even the best, and oldest, 
and most denselysettled farming regions 
of New England, than in the most thor- 
oughly cultivated districts about San 
Francisco Bay. The wood-lot also is a 
very important saviour of flowers. Here 
the level land, without 
a rocky or marshy spot 
in it, divided into fields 
close fitted together as 
the pieces of a dissected 
map, and each one cul- 
tivated, well or ill, to its 
fences,or grazed, leaves 
little place for the wild 
flower. Then when the 
roads are. in the hands 
of adistrict officer, with 
a liberal allowance of 
money, who isexpected 
to make them from 
fence to fence good for 
driving and _ hauling, 
and lanes are few, — 
that circumscribes still 
more the room left. 


And finally, when the 
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wheat fields are broken up for orchards, where the ground is cultivated and 
kept bare between the rows, year after year, the last persistent root, — 
unless it almost invincible pink 3 Oh’ convol- 
vulus,— is & /e, routed. Si 
Yet i ira coming of orchards >. . ms is a sav- 
ingchange ;~ (74 We U4 § AGE Pior the beauty § ye EE: a of the 
country ” \ ay in spring. It is@ . chan g- 
ing one’ Rise Sole j glory for another. , 4 d First in 
ary the pink- a S flushed 
: ythe almond) ih sob los- 
soms # Zok aak tN " creeps over the ey 4 land- 
scape. Ta i ith City people plan rs 7 < to go 
into the i «@’<qymcountry to see.them. i <W° Leisure 
people, or lov- ; 3B. ers, who will drive sy ag aN whether 
they have / N\ leisure or not, seek the jee i : roads 
field 


among the Ip NY orchards. No displaced 7 4), Ds 
of blue lu 4 pines or orange poppies e eae 
was more fascinating. Then, pinker-and darker,the ““@ ~ RS : 


peach, and the ghostly white of the cherry blossoms, and the red-calyxed age 
apricot,and brown-stamened pear, and last the always beloved apple Cys 
blossoms. In April, too, the oranges are in bloom; and though rae 
there is only an occasional grove of them now in the bay region, they are bound 
to become more frequent, as people realize that . they can have them. 
Their heavy clusters of flowers , es distributed among the dark leaves 
cannot whiten the landscape, ® as other fruit blossoms do, but 
they will be a part of the @ beauty of spring in this region, and 
even the hidden orange groves, ‘A, aS one passes along the road, 
send out their fragrance. if tO 

But, however the orchards] ~*@aij=—i~s may make up for the loss of 
the old seas of wild flowers, ““\" Pan is not in them; they have 
nothing to say that is not of the \G ! £4) day and of the world where we 
always live. In the cafions, where i he lingers yet, the conscious- 
ness of a new life and a new spirit wy comes to one,—or perhaps 
of an older life and thought, —of a “° forgotten childhood, of a tender “light 
that never was on sea or land”; one becomes again the citizen of a world that 
never existed except in the mind of a child, and lets the real one dissolve from 
his knowledge and go down with the going of the stream. He will find it wait- 
ing for him soon enough,{when he goes down out of the cafion gates again. 

. Charlotte Whitney. 
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ROBERT BROWNING. 


‘“ SUBTLEST ASSERTOR OF THE SOUL IN SONG.” 


ROBERT BROWNING was born in Lon- 
don early in 1812. His father wasa schol- 
arly man of refined tastes, by occupation 
a clerk in the Bank of England. If any 
value is placed on heredity, and especially 
on mixed strains of blood, it may be in- 
teresting to note that the elder Brown- 
ing’s father was an Englishman of west 
country stock and his mother a Creole, 
while his wife’s father was German and 
her mother Scotch. 

Young Browning was well instructed 
at home, became a student at the Lon- 
don University, and also pursued his 
studies in Italy. His writing of poetry 
began early. At eight years of age he 
had made a metrical translation from 
Horace, and by the time he was twelve 
he had enough verse of the conventional 
Byronic type to make a volume. Had 
he published it and died, he perhaps 
might have been a popular poet ; but he 
had the good grace to destroy it, for 
about this time a chance volume of Shel- 
ley illuminated his mind, and poetry be- 
came to him something other. His 
mother, anxious to please her son, deter- 
mined to get him all of Shelley’s poems, 
but it was only after persistent search 
that she found where they could be 
bought. Finally, in an obscure quarter, 
she secured them, all but one in first 
editions. The almost forgotten Shelley 
had been three years dead. A volume 
of Keats completed the happiness of this 
youth, who thus early in life had deter- 
mined to adopt poetry as a profession. 
He had discussed the matter with his 
father, asking why he should engage in 
any pursuit of wealth, since there would 
be abundant provision for his only sister, 


and enough for him. His father con- 
senting, he gave himself up to study and 
preparation for his life-work. 

When he was twenty-one he wrote 
and read to the family a poem which he 
called “ Pauline: a Fragment of a Con- 
fession.” His aunt learning of it handed 
him the money to publish it, and thus, 
in 1833, began his literary career. It 
was published anonymously, and was not 
acknowledged by Browning for thirty 
years, being first included in the six vol- 
ume edition of his works published in 
1867. 

It was favorably reviewed in the Athe- 
nzum and elsewhere. It attracted the 
attention of a few leading minds, but 
made no impression on the general pub- 
lic. Dante Gabriel Rossetti, then a 
youth, came across it in the British 
Museum reading-room, and was sostruck 
by it as to transcribe it entirely. 

In his preface to the 1867 edition 
Browning says that he acknowledges 
and retains it with repugnance, and 
refers to it as a crude, preliminary sketch, 
extravagant in scheme, and written on 
an impracticable scale, at a time of life 
“when good draughtmanship and right 
handling‘were far beyond the power of 
the artist.” 

It is striking, though, to see how 
much Browning there is in it, and to 
realize how firmly were planted in this 
young manof twenty-one theconceptions 
of life which have been characteristic of 
everything he has since written. His 
manner, too, which has been the subject 
of so much criticism, seems to have been 
a deliberate choice, for he says in “ Pau- 
line,” 
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**So I will sing as fast as fancies come, 


Rudely, the verse being as the mood it paints.” 


In 1834 Mr. Browning visited the con- 
tinent, remaining for a considerable 
time at St. Petersburg. In two years 
he seems to have written little, publish- 
ing nothing excepting two short poems, 
“Porphyria’s Lover,” and “Joannes Agri- 
cola in Meditation.” 

In 1835 he published “ Paracelsus,’ a 
poem of about 100 pages octavo. It was 
not, of course, popular, but it attracted 
the attention of the best judges, as the 
strong utterance of a fresh voice. Tak- 
ing for his theme the life of that remark- 
able physicist of the 16th century, it 
sets forth aspiration for utmost knowl- 
edge, and an ambition reaching beyond 
the bounds of possible human attainment. 
It is in dialogue form, not unmusical, 
and strongly marked by the intellectual 
power that has always been Mr. Brown- 
ing’s characteristic. 

The publication of “ Paracelsus” led 
to the young poet’s introduction to Mac- 
ready, who became an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer, and urged him to write a drama 
for stage production. At Macready’s 
table, Browning met Wordsworth and 
also Landor, who became a life-long 
friend. The result of Macready’s insist- 
ence was “ Strafford,” the first of Brown- 
ing’s eight dramas. The leading parts 
were taken by Macready and Helen Fau- 
cit, and it was greeted with a few full 
houses ; but it could not revive the des- 
perate fortunes of the theater, and was 
withdrawn after a brief run. 

Two other dramas were written soon 
after, but no manager was found who 
cared to present them, and Browning 
returned to his original purpose of writ- 
ing a.poem which should tell the life- 
story of a soul, devoting two years to 
that formidable production,. “ Sordello,” 
which proved then, and ever has been, 
something of a stumbling block. 

Browning says that 
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** Who wills, may hear Sordello’s story told,” 
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but as matter of fact the great majority 
of mankind will not. It is said to be 
luminous after a third reading, and has 
great beauty to reward those who perse- 
vere, but few poems, like few bills in the 
legislature, pass a third reading. 

Next to the “ Ring and the Book” it is 
Mr. Browning’s longest poem. In the 
dedication to a friend, twenty-five years 
after, the author says it was written for 
a few, and freely acknowledges that his 
faults of expression were many. He 
adds characteristically: “I blame no- 
body, least of all myself, who did my 
best then and since; for I lately gave 
time and pains to turn my works into 
what the many might — instead of what 
the few must —like; but after all, | 
imagined another thing at first, and 
therefore leave as I find it. My 
stress lay on the incidents in the devel- 
opment of a soul; little else is worth 
study, — I, at least, always thought so ; 
you, with many, known and unknown to 
me, think so ; others may one day think 
so.” 

Sordello did not sell; none of the 
poet’s works had sold. For eight years 
he had been before the public, and the 
cost of his publications had been met 
by his sympathetic and uncomplaining 
father. This he was unwilling to con- 
tinue, and with the thought that in an 
inexpensive form his poems would find 
more readers, he gladly accepted the of- 
fer of Mr. Edward Moxon, the publisher, 
to issue a cheap sixteen-page, double col- 
umn pamphlet, the publication to be 
continued if sales justified. In this man- 
ner,,in 1841, began the series called 
“ Bells and Pomegranates ”’ (the title sig- 
nifying an alternation of music and dis- 
course), which reached eight numbers 
during the five years following. 

In the first number appeared the de- 
lightful “ Pippa Passes,” which has been 
called Mr. Browning’s most perfect 
poem. It won a popular approval far 
beyond any previous work, and gave the 
little pamphlet a fair sale. The suc- 
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ceeding issue was devoted to the drama 
“King Victor and King Charles,” and in 
number three he collected a number of 
short poems under the general title of 
“ Dramatic Lyrics.” 

Not having quite enough to fill the 
sixteen pages, he satisfied the printer’s 
call for more copy by handing him 
alittle poem he had written to amuse 
Willie Macready, with no thought of 
publication. This was “The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin,” which is today one of the 
best known and most widely popular 
poems in our literature. 

Strikingly parallel to this experience 
was that of Bret Harte, with “ Plain 
Language from Truthful James,” in the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY. 

In the three numbers following ap- 
peared two tragedies,— “ The Return of 
the Druses,” and “A Blotin the Scutch- 
eon,” and the fine drama of “ Colom- 
be’s Birthday.” A Blot in the Scutch- 
eon was put on the stage and opened 
brilliantly, but was snuffed out by one 
of Mr. Macready’s periodic bank- 
ruptcies. This beautiful but most pa- 
thetic play was produced in San Fran- 
cisco during one of Mr. Lawrence Bar- 
rett’s visits a few years since. 

Colombe’s Birthday was also played, 
and awakened a brief enthusiasm. It is 
the most pleasing of any of the dramas, 
— or more properly, dramatic poems,— 
and introduces one of the loveliest of 
Mr. Browning’s remarkable group of 
women. 

The next number of the series, pub- 
lished in 1845. was devoted to dramatic 
romances and lyrics,and contained many 
of the most popular short poems. We 
find in it such favorites as “ How they 
brought the Good News from Ghent to 
Aix,” “ Pictor Ignotus,” “ Italy, in Eng- 
land,” “England in Italy,” “Home 
Thoughts from Abroad,” “ The Tomb at 
St. Praxed’s Church,” “The Flight of 
the Duchess,” and the first part of that 
noble poem, “ Saul.” 

The following year appeared the last 
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issue, containing “ Luria’ and “ A Soul’s 
Tragedy.” 

Few lives divide so naturally into pe- 
riods as Mr. Browning's. The first ends 
with this conclusion of the novel Bells 
and Pomegranate series, simultaneously 
with the publication of the last of his 
dramas. 

The second period dates from his mar- 
riage to Elizabeth Barrett in 1846. There 
seems to have been much romance in the 
meeting and mating of these two con- 
genial poets. Miss Barrett, originally 
charmed with Pippa Passes, had alluded 
to Browning appreciatively in a pub- 
lished poem before they met. He must 
have been predisposed in her favor by 
the excellence of her work. She was 
three years his senior, and had for twen- 
ty-five years been writing poetry, much 
of it better than any English woman had 
ever written. 

Their married life was exceptionally 
beautiful—ideal in mutual devotion, and 
therefore rich in gain toeach. At the 
time of their marriage, Miss Barrett was 
delicate in health to the verge of invalid- 
ism, and they at once left England, tak- 
ing up their residence in Italy, and tiv- 
ing mostly in Florence for the fifteen 
happy years that Heaven vouchsafed 
before the lovely spirit parted from the 
fragile clay, and 


‘* Took sanctuary within the holier blue.” 


At her death he returned with his son, 
twelve years of age, to England, and with 
his sister established the home in Lon- 
don where he lived to old age, in full 
vigor of body and mind. 

These years of marriage were in accom- 
plished work the least productive period, 
but they were without doubt the most 
important in growth, and influenced 
strongly his subsequent writings. His 
publications during this time consisted 
of “ Christmas Eve,” and “ Easter Day,” 
in 1850, and one small volume of short 
poems, “ Men and Women,” five years 
later. ‘“ Dramatis Personz,” another 
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volume of short poems, published in 
1864, may perhaps be considered as 
properly belonging to this period. 

These all show a change in manner. 
The dramatic form is laid aside and also 
the long philosophical meditation. The 
poems are generally short, describing a 
simple incident or a single character. 
There is no change in his central idea, 
nor in his thought, save natural growth 
and unfolding; but there is more vitality, 
less speculation, more spirit and action, 
more “ red-ripe of the heart.” 

Among the short poems, we have the 
striking “ Karshish”’ epistle, “ By the 
Fireside,” “ Fra Lippo Lippi,” “ Andrea 
del Sarto,” “Childe Roland,” “ Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology,” “Cleon,” and that 
most beautiful of dedicatory poems, “One 
Word More,” written to his wife in 1855. 
If this period of short poems includes 
the volume published three years after 
his wife’s death, we must add other fa- 
vorites ; “ Abt Vogler,” “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra,” “A Death inthe Desert,” “ Cali- 
ban upon Setebos,” “ Prospice,” “ Youth 
and Art,” “The Worst of It.” 

There are those who consider that 
Mr. Browning’s enduring fame rests 
most securely on these short poems, so 
virile and commanding. 

In 1868, with “The Ring and the 
Book,” began the third period in Mr. 
Browning’s work. This great epic is 
remarkable in many respects. Its 21,000 
lines tell not a very long story, but they 
dare to tell it tentimes. It is the great- 
est triumph of the monologue in litera- 
ture. Each recital is so dramatic, so 
varied, and so true to the personality of 
the speaker, that there is to a Browning 
lover no monotony. It is marvelous in 
range of sympathy, in subtlety of ex- 
pression, and in character-drawing. 
Guido, Caponsacchi, and The Pope 
stand as clearly. before us as Iago, Pros- 
pero, or Lear, while Pompilia has hardly 
a mate even in Shakspere. It is a great 
poem, but its length must limit its num- 
ber of readers. Time is fleeting, and 
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most of us want our poetry “cut short.” 
Many, too, tire before they get into it, 
and never reach the really interesting 
part. If one first reads Pompilia’s story 
he is quite likely to gain an interest that 
will cause him to go back and take the 
book as a whole. 

The new vein opened by The Ring 
and the Book Mr. Browning worked to 
the end. He occasionally returned to 
the upper levels, and gave us stirring 
lyrics like “Hervé Riel,” “Pheidippi- 
des,” or “ Muléykeh,” humorous poems 
like “ Ned Bratts,” or dramatic idyls like 
“ Martin Relph ” or “ Ivan Ivanovitch,” 
but his principal later works are akin to 
his great dramatic poem: “The Inn 
Album,” “ Red Cotton Night-Cap Coun- 
try,” “Fifine at the Fair,” “ Aristo- 
phanes’ Apology ”— poems which the 
critics call “a philosophical presentation 
of a dramatic motif.” 

We have also profound studies of the 
deepest themes, like “La Saisiaz,” 
wherein he reasons of God, the soul, 
and immortality ; and dainty love songs 
like those scattered through “ Ferish- 
tah’s Fancies.” This characteristic poem 
and “ The Parleyings with certain Peo- 
ple of Importance,’’ published in 1884, 
were his last work previous to the slight 
volume published on the day of his 
death. 

In a brief review of this nature, but 
few of his poems can be even referred 
to, a general consideration of the order 
of the more important ones, and the 
light which it throws upon his life, being 
all that is aimed at. 

In the admirable six-volume edition 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Browning’s works cover 2,500 pages, one- 
half having been written previous to 
Mrs. Browning’s death in 1861. 

No other English poet save Shakspere 
has written so much in quantity ; and as 
to quality, so far as specific gravity is 
considered, it certainly is not light. 
These pages are packed with thought, 
and are a literature in themselves; so 
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that when we consider the writings of 
Browning as an achievement, we are lost 
in wonder at the fertility and power of 
the human intellect. 

In form we have dramas, lyrics, and 
epics,— the entire range,— anda greater 
variety of metre than in any other writ- 
er. Browning, too, is a master in rhym- 
ing, and a purist in the use of language. 

A classification by subject would be 
interesting, but must be foregone. It 
would show that there are few themes 
that did not engage his attention, and 
that his knowledge and sympathy were 
well-nigh universal. 

With music, painting, and sculpture, 
he shows a depth of feeling and a thor- 
oughness of understanding that no other 
poet has ever attained ; and we can well 
believe the statement that he with diffi- 
culty restrained his desire to express 
himself through these arts, as well as by 
means of poetry. 


As we turn to the consideration of 
Robert Browning and his work, we first 
think of him as a striking personality. 
His vigorous strength impresses us for- 
cibly. He isa potent fact in the world 
of thought and in the literature of the 
age. He is not to be overlooked nor 
easily disposed of, and we certainly can- 
not afford to let him alone. 

Here is a poet of acknowledged intel- 
lectual power, who has been steadily 
writing for over fifty years. What is 
the burden of his cry? What has he 
said that has brightened or bettered his 
fellow-men, and how shall we judge him ? 
Was hea great poet, or only a voluminous 
one? 

Let us leave for a moment the matter 
of his speech, and consider the manner 
of it. Browning’s verse is surely origi- 
nal in style, and it cannot be maintained 
that it is always musical or beautiful. 
Musical it often is, and at times sub- 
limely beautiful, but it is clear that those 
qualities are incidental, and not his main 
concern. He is too indifferent to them 
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to be adjudged a great poet by those 
whose standards measure beauty alone. 
Mr. Stedman in his critique defines a 
poet as “an artist of the beautiful, the 
inventor of harmonious numbers, which 
shall be a lure and a repose.” Now that 
is exactly what Browning is not. If 
there is any one thing he is n't, it is “a 
lure and a repose,” and heaven help us 
if the highest aim of poetry is to induce 
repose, and “music and rest”’ are the 
qualities in verse that prove the genius 
of the writer. If pleasure were the end 
of being, this hypothesis might stand ; 
but poetry may surely serve the highest, 
and there is something better in life than 
pleasure. 

And then as to manner, there are va- 
rious kinds of beauty, just as in the phys- 
ical world there is the gentle beauty of 
the well trimmed lawn and the rugged 
beauty of the mountain side. Standards 
of style change, but there is always a 
conventional form, and when a strong 
soul strikes out and finds expression in 
the way that is natural to him, little na- 
tures are struck aghast, and being una- 
ble to classify, reject. Wagner’s music 
shocked the conventional world and 
offended the established canons of art, 
but there were a few, independent, un- 
prejudiced, who heard him gladly ; and 
soon that good-natured mass we call the 
world concluded they rather liked it. 
Melody was still good, but it was found 
that there were other things also good, 
and the standards were advanced. 

It must be admitted that from a strict- 
ly poetical point of view Mr. Browning 
has placed relatively too little value on 
form of expression. He is somuch more 
concerned with what he is saying than 
with how he is saying it, that he is eith- 
er in a degree indifferent to the latter, 
or he feels it disloyal to his thought to 
be so particular in the dress he shall 
give it. 

Browning is so anxious for strength 
that he sacrifices much to it, and in his 
condensed sentences sometimes errs by 
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making them too strong for intellec- 
tual digestion. He seems, too, to have 
a contempt for anything smooth and 
commonplace, and has probably hard- 
ened ina style originally adopted from 
fear of over-refinement. His lines are of- 
ten rugged, but not from carelessness 
or perversity. It is his way, and it is for- 
cible. Wemay not find it pleasing al- 
ways, but there are times when we turn 
from our odor-laden conservatories to 
the ocean beach for a good salt breeze. 

“But Browning is obscure,” we are 
constantly told, especially by those who 
have never read him. » This persistent 
criticism is most clearly met by Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, in the first volume of 
Obiter Dicta. He says: “A great poet 
may tax our brains, but he ought not to 
puzzle our wits. We may often have to 


ask in humility, ‘What does he mean ?’ 
but not in despair, ‘ What can he mean ?’ 
Dreamy and.inconclusive the poet some- 
times, nay, often, cannot help being; 


for dreaminess and inconclusiveness are 
conditions of thought when dwelling on 
the very subjects that most demand po- 
etical treatment. Misty, therefore, the 
poet has our kind permission sometimes 
to be; but muddy, never! A great poet, 
like a great peak, must sometimes be 
allowed to have his head in the clouds, 
and to disappoint us of the wide pros- 
pect we had hoped to gain; but the 
clouds which envelop him must be at- 
tracted to and not made by him.” 

He proceeds to apply these tests and 
shows that the charge of unintelligibility 
does not hold against the great bulk of 
Mr. Browning’s writings. He admits 
exceptions, and maintains that “ we need 
be at no pains to find a meaning for ev- 
erything Mr. Browning has written, but 
when all is said and done,— when these 
few freaks of a crowded brain are thrown 
overboard to the sharks of verbal criti- 
cism who feed on such things, — Mr. 
Browning and his great poetical achieve- 
ment remain: behind, to be dealt with 
and accounted for.” 
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Mr. Swinburne, too, most loyally de- 
fends his brother poet, and says the 
accusation “ was never misapplied more 
persistently and perversely than to 
Robert Browning.” He says that “he 
is something too much the reverse of 
obscure. He never thinks but at full 
speed ; and the rate of his thought is to 
that of another man’s as the speed of a 
railway to that of. a wagon”; and that 
the proper mood in which to study for 
the first time a book of Mr. Browning’s 
is the freshest, clearest, most active mood 
of the mind, in its brightest and keenest 
hours of work. 

It is quite true that a very large part 
of Mr. Browning’s verse is not easy read- 
ing. He oncesaid ina letter: “I never 
pretended to offer such literature as 
should be a substitute for a cigar ora 
game at dominoes to an idle man.” He 
is a poet tremendously in earnest, often 
choosing for his themes the ultimate 
questions of life, and giving us profound 
studies of the human soul; and it is not 
reasonable to expect that at a glance we 
can catch the full meaning of the lines 
in which he has embodied his deepest 
thoughts and loftiest aspirations. 

His style is not clear. He does “some- 
thing lack” in lucidity, and many of his 
sentences seem gratuitously involved ; 
but if ordinary intelligence, backed by 
any fair purpose or desire of understand- 
ing, be applied to his verse, it will be 
found quite other than a succession of 
enigmas to be patiently unraveled. Va- 
rying with the theme, and it must be 
confessed with the poet’s mood, it is rea- 
sonably comprehensible. If it could be 
exhausted with a single half-asleep read- 
ing at the fag end of a busy day, it would 
not be worth reading at all. 

Rev. A. W. Jackson once said to me: 
“ Usually, the first time I read one of 
Browning’s poems it is somewhat ob- 
scure, the second time it is fairly plain ; 
—the third time it is beautiful —and 
after that an added joy to my life.” 

The principal obstacle to the appreci- 
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ation of Browning by those intellectually 
capable of appreciating him is clearly 
laziness. Weare not willing to studya 
poem, having a traditional idea that it 
ought to be a pretty kind of a thing, 
bound to please us at sight ; something 
that will tickle our feelings, not tax our 
brains. It must always be beautiful, 
and its beauty must be quite open and 
easy of apprehension. There is that 
kind, and it is good,— but there are oth- 
erkinds. There are poems, as there are 
women, that grow beautiful as we learn 
to know them, and there are those whose 
beauties are hidden, like those of the 
arbutus of our boyhood, the earliest and 
loveliest of New England’s flowers. 
Half its charm was in its discovery. No 
glaring dandelion that one could not help 
seeing ever moved us as the fragrant 
May flower, hidden beneath its dull foli- 
age, and found through faith and pa- 
tience. 

But there is much misapprehension as 


to the actual obscurity of Browning’s 


writings. A few unfortunate instances 
prejudice the whole, and give him an 
undeserved reputation. In the dramas 
no one can pretend there is any lack of 
clearness ; most of the dramatic pieces 
are intelligible at first reading; there 
are few lines in The Ring and the Book 
that send one back to hunt for thei 
meaning. Itis especially to be regretted 
that some of the shortest poems, which 
are very apt to be the ones picked out 
when an inquirer turns to Browning, are 
the most puzzling, and in some instances 
incomprehensible. It does seem that 
they are needlessly so, and it cannot be 
claimed that his work improved in this 
respect with experience and matured 
powers. Ferishtah’s Fancies furnishes 
quite as many nuts to crack as did Par- 
acelsus. But as has been truly said: 
“Tt is not necessarily a literary crime to 
Write in such way as to exact thought 
and study from the reader, if only results 
justify the labor,” and no one can deny 
that in Browning's case they do. 
VoL. XV.—16. 
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There are worse things than obscurity. 
There are alleged poets who give us but 
“words, words.” They flow as smoothly 
as maple syrup, they tinkle as prettily 
as one of their babbling rills, but there 
is nothing under them,— no thought, no 
purpose, no inspiration. They have 
their end. Sedatives are good, but intel- 
lectually and spiritually most of us need 
a stimulant, and in Browning we get it. 
There is a stalwart strength in him that 
communicates itself. If his poems are 
rough and disjointed they at least have 
character, and that is the essential thing. 
At any rate, he is what he is. Brown- 
ing is Browning, and we can take him 
or leave him. If we leave him we leave 
much, and if we take him, a life-time 
cannot exhaust the marvelous mine, 
And when we have taken him, and are 
somewhat wonted to his manner, much 
of the initial difficulty will be found to 
pass away. We will find that as in all 
writing, prose equally with verse, facility 
of comprehension will largely depend 
upon the subject treated. Abstract 
things, and simple objects, characters, 
or ideas, will be simply or lucidly des- 
cribed or stated, naturally and fittingly ; 
while subtler and more complex thoughts 
will as naturally find expression in lan- 
guage less clear, and in sentences whose 
construction must be considered. 

Let us take an instance, a poem des- 
criptive of nature, colored with a simple 
thought likelove of home. Whatisthere 
obscure or involved in “Home Thoughts 
from Abroad” ? 


Oh, to be in England 

Now that April ’s there, 

And whoever wakes in England 

Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brush-wood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England — now! 


And after April, when May follows, 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows ! 
Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
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Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent spray’s edge, — 
That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song twice 


over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine, careless rapture ! 
And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 
All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children’s dower,— 
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Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower ! 


What can be clearer than the fresh, 
lovely landscape that grows before our 
eyes as we read these fine lines? Where 
will better verse painting be found ? 

Stedman, in his generally severe and 
unsympathetic criticism, is constrained 
to praise this poem. He particularly 
quotes the three lines : 


That ’s the wise thrush; he sings each song twice 
over, 2 

Lest you should think he never could recapture 

The first fine careless rapture, 


and says, “ Having in mind Shakspere 
and Shelley, I nevertheless think these 
lines the finest ever written touching 
the song of a bird.” 
Take another short poem, addressed 
to his wife, and note the contrast. 
MY STAR. 
All that I know 
Of a certain star 
Is, it can throw 
(Like the angled spar) 
Now a dart of red, 
Now a dart of blue; 
Till my friends have said 
They would fain see, too, 
My star that darkles, the red and the blue! 
Then it stops like a bird, like a flower hangs furled : 
They must solace themselves with the Saturn above it, 
What matter to me if their star is a world ? 
Mine has opened its soul to me; therefore I love it. 


This is a fancy ; it is not plain, —it is 
not intended to be. It suggests, it does 
not picture or explain. One likes to 
read it over and over, and wonder if he 
sees what Browning saw, feels what he 
felt. Inits veiled meaning lies its charm. 
This quality makes the poems of endur- 
ing interest. As in Shakspere, no famil- 
iarity exhausts, and one expects, however 
often he may read, to find new beauties 
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of thought, new revelations of meaning. 

Browning’s descriptive power is won- 
derful. In afew strong lines the picture 
is complete. Take the storm in the first 
scene of Pippa Passes, Ottima speaking : 


*« Buried in woods we lay, you recollect ; 
Swift ran the searching tempest overhead ; 
And ever and anon some bright white shaft 
Burned thro’ the pine-tree roof —here burned and 

there, 

As if God’s messenger thro’ the close wood screen 
Plunged and replunged his weapon at a venture, 
Feeling for guilty thee and me: then broke 
The thunder like a whole sea overhead.” 


A powerful figure, never to be forgotten. 

Or take, in quite another vein, the 
opening lines of Pippa Passes, describing 
the breaking of day: 


** Day ! 
Faster and more fast, 
O’er night’s brim, day boils at last ; 
Boils, pure gold, o’er the cloud-cup’s brim 
Where spurting and suppressed it lay — 
For not a froth-flake touched the rim 
Of yonder gap in the solid gray 
Of the eastern cloud, an hour away 
But forth one wavelet, then another, curled, 
Till the whole sunrise, not to be suppressed, 
Rose, reddened, and its seething breast 
Flickered in bounds, grew gold, then overflowed the 

world.” 


It has been said that Browning’s char- 
acters all talk like Browning — that 
“Pippa is a Paracelsus in pantalets.” In 
a degree, there is truth in the criticism. 
Browning is no photographer. He is 
an artist and prefers to sketch, and he 
idealizes, which is the poet’s office ; and 
so while his characters are very human, 


-and very sharply drawn, they do express 


themselves in the general manner of Mr. 
Browning. 

This is almost equally true of Shake- 
pere, whose characters use the same 
style of language, modified by their sta- 
tion. There is as much difference be- 
tween the language of Sludge and Par- 
acelcus as there is between that of 
Touchstone and Hamlet. In verse this 
must always be, and Mr. Browning's 
characters are none the less vivid and 
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real, that they all use the English lan. 
guage somewhat after his fashion. 

James Russell Lowell, who was one of 
the first in America to appreciate Brown- 
ing, in a paper written forty years ago, 
said: “His men and women ave men 
and women, and not Mr. Browning mas- 
queradingin different colored dominoes.” 

However he has done it, his person- 
ages take hold strongly, and are not to 
be forgotten, once we know them. As 
the author of “Obiter Dicta” remarks: 
“Tt is plain truth to say that no other 
English poet, living or dead, Shakspere 
excepted, has so heaped up human inter- 
est for his readers as has Robert Brown- 
ing.” 

He has, too, treated themes of the 
greatest significance, and in a robust 
and forceful manner. Mr. John Morley, 
in his review of the The Ring and the 
Book refers to our having been “ so debil- 
itated by pastorals and the little ethics of 
the rectory-parlor set to sweet music, 
the respectable aspiration of the senti- 
mental curate married to exquisite verse, 
and the everlasting glorification of the 
domestic sentiment, that we are in dan- 
ger of turning into flat valetudinarians.” 
Browning is a relief from such writing. 
He is never namby-pamby. 

His knowledge seems practically 
boundless, and he is conscientiously 
accurate when he condenses the spirit of 
an era into a few lines. Ruskin, speak- 
ing of his treatment of the Middle Ages, 
says he “is unerring in every sentence 
he writes; always vital, right, and 
profound”; and that in thirty lines of 
“The Bishop orders his Tomb at St. 
Praxed’s Church,” Browning has said 
nearly all regarding the Central Renais- 
sance that Ae had said in thirty pages. 
He adds: “The worst of it is that this 
kind of concentrated writing needs so 
much solution before the reader can 
fairly get the good of it, that people’s 
patience fails them, and they give up the 
thing as insoluble ; though truly it ought 
to be to the current of common thought 
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like Saladin’s talisman dipped in clear 
water, not soluble altogether, but mak- 
ing the element medicinable.” 

Browning suffers in popularity from 
his habit of dealing with the individual 
rather than the general. He is not at- 
tracted to that poetical expression of 
feelings common to all, which is the 
basis of much popular poetry. As we 
most enjoy at the opera the passages 
that are familiar to us, so in poetry we 
enjoy coming across our own feelings 
and thoughts arrayed in tuneful numbers. 
But Browning takes an individual soul, 
and commonly a complex one, and stud. 
ies its growth or decadence. They are 
not always lovely or interesting as indi- 
viduals, and generally we must get pretty 
well acquainted with them, before we 
can feel that we understand or sympa- 
thize with them. They commonly prove 
worth cultivating, but most readers pre- 
fer the kindly, good-mannered, agreeable 
people who do not require, to be culti- 
vated in order to be understood. It has 
been truly said, that when the head has 
to be exercised before the heart there is 
chilling of sympathy; but it is equally 
true than when the heart and head move 
together, the sympathy if not wider is 
deeper and truer. 

Some one has said that “the best 
poetry is that which reproduces most of 
life.” If this is so, Browning must rank 
among the great poets, even though in 
art he may fall short of our ideals. _ Bir- 
rell writes: “Poetry should be vital, 
either stirring our blood by its divine 
movement, or snatching our breath by 
its divine perfection. To do both is su- 
preme glory; to do either is enduring 
fame.” Applying this dictum, Brown- 
ing’s perfection as artist allows us to 
breathe normally, hence supreme glory 
is not his; but his poetry, if anything, 
is vital, and does stir our blood by its 
divine movement, hence we must grant 
him enduring fame. 


But what is the burden of his song? 
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If he is a voice crying in the wilderness, 
what is his cry? For what does Robert 
Browning stand ? 

These questions cannot be answered 
satisfactorily in the brief space remain- 
ing. I hope the meagreness of state- 
ment will induce a careful reading of 
the two chapters in Dowden’s Studies 
in Literature, “The Transcendental 
Movement,” and “Mr. Tennyson and 
Mr. Browning —a comparative study,” 
—in which are admirably stated Mr. 
Browning’s place in literature, and his 
central idea. It seems to me what he 
most truly is, is best expressed by his 
friend Domett’s epigram : 


‘* Robert Browning, subtlest assertor of the Soul 
in Song.” 


He is the prophet of spiritual life. 
The supreme realities to him are God 
and the human soul, and his interest in 
man centers in his thought and being. 
He is a reconciler of the finite and the 
infinite. Life is good. He accepts it 
for its own sake, but finds its highest 
value in its being the school of the life 
tocome. All its gifts: knowledge, pas- 
sion, power, pleasure are ours to enjoy, 
but not to rest in. If they satisfy, they 
are fatal. They fulfill their purpose in 
proportion as we use them, and still as- 
piring pass through them and by them, 
seeking God, our final rest. 


O ’t were too absurd to slight 
For the hereafter, the today’s delight ! 
Quench thirst at this, then next well-spring, 
Wear home-lilies ere strange lotus in thy hair. 


Life is probation, and this earth no goal, 
But starting point of man. 


Why stay we on the earth unless to grow ? 


I count life just a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on. 
Life?s inadequate to joy 
As the soul sees joy. 


Browning is the loftiest of optimists. 
His belief in God is so strong, his trust 
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is so profound, that he always hopes and 
he always dares. He is courage itself, 
and if there is anything he hates it is 
cowardice, and the weak doubt that 
stands in the way of action and progress, 
He would have man do and risk failure, 
rather than do nothing and petrify. He 
is always for action, and distrust is about 
the worst sin. In a strong, healthy 
way he is the most religious of poets; 
not that he preaches, but his unwaver- 
ing faith finds constant expression, and 
in everything he writes he shows that 
absolute reliance on the almighty good- 
ness, wisdom, and power that is the es- 
sence of all true religion. 

He is thoroughly Christian, too; not 
in any dogmatic sense, but in sympathy 
with its spirit and its promise of the life 
beyond the grave. The ethic principle 
is always the controlling one, and when 
we consider that the keynote he struck 
in his first poem has been steadily held 
to his last, that however they may have 
varied in art they have every one been 
true to his noble conceptions of life, 
and the relation of man to his Creator, 
we must conclude that in the highest 
sense Browning is the poet of religion, 
as Shakspere was the poet of humanity. 
God is all in all, and ever immanent. 
The world of matter is but a manifesta- 
tion of God, through which his power, 
and will, and love reach his children. 


He dwells in all 
From life’s minutest beginnings up at last 
To man — the consummation of this scheme of being 


_The completion of the sphere of life. 


God to him is something more than “a 
stream of tendency not ourselves,” and 
nature with a capital N does not satisfy 
him. The Infinite One is Creafor, Pre- 
server, Inspirer and End of all. He is 
not the material world, but he feels with 
it. In spring-time, 


The lark 
Soars upward, shivering for very joy ; 
Afar the ocean sleeps; white fishing gulls 
Flit where the strand is purple with its tribe 
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Of nested limpets ; savage creatures seek 
Their loves in wood and plain — and God renews 
His ancient rapture. 


There are times when Godis very near 
us, when 
He glows above 
With scarce an intervention, presses close 
And palpitatingly, his soul o’er ours. 


Man’s spiritual existence is a matter 
beyond and above proof. 


Quoth a young Sadducee : 
** Reader of many rolls, 
Is it so certain we 
Have, as they tell us, souls?” 


? 


‘* Son, there is no reply ! 
The Rabbi bit his beard : 

** Certain a soul have 7— 
We may have none,” he sneer’d. 


Mr. Browning concerns himself little 
with humanity in the large, or with the 
human race and its prospects. His in- 
terest is for the individual, and to him 
the world is made up of individuals. 
Man’s life is one here and hereafter, and 
there is no conflict. 


All good things 


Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh 


helps soul. 


Man is blest in being made too great 
to be satisfied with his earthly attain- 
ments or possessions. 


A man’s reach should exceed his grasp 
Or what’s a heaven for? 


And since he is not to be satisfied but 
to continually aspire, the difficulties and 
trials of life that keep him from sluggish 
contents are blessings. 


Then, welcome each rebuff 
That burns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids not sit nor stand, but go ! 
Be our joys three parts pain ! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge 
the throe! 


Growth, progress, is our divine dis- 
tinction. If we are satisfied with the 
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earthly we forfeit the higher inheritance 
but if we, unsatisfied, seek higher good, 
indefinite progress is open to us. 


Progress, man’s distinctive mark alone, 
Not God’s and not the beasts ; God is, they are. 
Man partly is, and wholly hopes to be. 


In this is infinite hope for, 


All that is at all 
Lasts ever, past recall ; 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure: 
What entered into thee, 
That was, is, and shall be: 
Time’s wheel runs back or stops: Potter and clay 
endure. 


Love is to Browning the divine prin- 
ciple. 


The loving worm within its clod 
Were diviner than a loveless God 
Amid his worlds. 


Love on earth, too, is the most prec- 
ious thing we have. 


What ’s the earth 
With all its art, verse, music, worth, 
Compared with love, found, gained, 
And kept ? 


Love leads the soul to its highest perfection. 


There is great tenderness and purity 
in his expression of love for woman. 


June ’s twice June since she breathed it with me. 


Never the time and the place 

And the loved one all together ; 
This path — how soft to pace ! 
This May — what magic weather ? 
Where is the loved one’s face ? 


Love, if you know the light 

That your soul casts in my sight, 
How I look to you 

For the pure and true, 

And the beauteous and the right,— 
Bear with a moment’s spite 

When a mere mote threats the white. 


His loyalty and devotion to truth is a 
marked characteristic, as might be ex- 
pected from his general views. 
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Truth is the strong thing 
Let man’s life be true. 


With truth and purity go other gifts! 
All gifts come clustering to that. 


Truth ’s golden o’er us, although we refuse it. 
And from his firm faith flows the 
serenest trust and cheerfulness. 
For God 
We ’re good enough, tho’ the world casts us out. 


Sorrow is vain, and despondency sinful. 
No work began shall ever pause for death. 


I trust in the compensating, great God. 


There shall never be one lost good ; what was shall 
live as before,— 


On the earth the2broken arcs ;—in the heaven a 
perfect round. 


Very imperfect and incomplete is this 
statement of Browning’s creed, nor can 
more than reference be made to the ap- 
plication of the same lofty conceptions 
to every theme he touches, to music, 
sculpture, and painting, to woman, hu- 
man love, and every aspect of life and 
thought. 

We may call him poet or no poet, but 
we must surely acknowledge that he is 
a strong and helpful soul. He is one of 
the great seers and prophets of mankind. 
Materialism may grow big with conceit 
till it overshadows the world, it never 
darkens his spirit. Agnosticism may 
be ever so confident, and draw where it 
pleases the limit of man’s knowledge,— 
it matters not tohim, —/e knows. Pes- 
simism may wear the darkest of specta- 
cles, and see the dismal only ; he sees the 
evil also, yet still the world to him is 
good. And if one man can see, he will 
suffer no doubt, though ten thousand 
do not. Here is an intellect of unsur- 
passed power, which has been devoted 
as assiduously to the study of the high- 
est form of life, —that of the soul,—as 
has that of any scientist in the land to 
the lower. All praise to the latter. Their 
discoveries and hypotheses are wonder- 
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ful and fascinating, but what of man? 
Have we exhausted or lost interest in 
him? And what of God? Shall we 
not equally listen to the report of an un- 
trammeled, courageous, keen, and able 
mind, which has studied the nature and 
relation of the human and the divine? 
Here is gne, independent of gain, unre- 
strained by calling, not bound by pre- 
cedent, quite careless of the world’s flat- 
tery or scorn, who has for half a century 
given to his fellow-men his best of 
thought and feeling! His life has been 
a true and noble one, unspotted, unself- 
ish. To himas to others pure of heart, 


-it has been revealed to see God, and shall 


we not take on faith his testimony? 
Browning does not antagonize sci- 
ence. He is inclusive, and he recon- 


ciles many kinds. of truth. He can say 
with his noble shepherd boy, David, 
when he sings to the truly royal Saul:: 


T have gone the whole round of creation ; I saw and 
I spoke : 

I, a work of God’s hand for that purpose, received 
in my brain 

And pronounced on the rest of his handwork, re- 
turned him again 

His creation’s approval or censure, I spoke as I saw. 

I report, as a man may of God’s work, all’s love, 
yet all’s law. 


Robert Browning has assuredly done 
the world good service in upholding the 
spiritual, the ideal, the transcendental. 
The cant to materialism is so strong, and 
the cant of materialism is so blatant, 
that some strong voice is needed whose 
tones can be heard above the din, to as- 
sure us that 


God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world. 


These two lines, the last of Pippa’s 
song as she passes by Ottima and Se- 
bald, seem to epitomize Browning's phi- 
losophy of life. How they ring and cheer 
when spoken by a strong soul who be- 
lieves them ! 

Browning’s poetry, as poetry, falls 
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‘short of the highest standards in that its 
beauty is subordinate. Tried by the test 
that the end of poetry is to please, much 
of it might be excluded altogether ; but 
taking him as a whole, judging him as 
he is, admitting grievous faults of man- 
ner, trying parentheses, unaccustomed 
ejaculations, tremendous rhyming, om- 
nivorousness, obscurity, and all, there is 
certainly more than enough to counter- 
balance these in his lofty thought, his 
stimulating call to action, his noble con- 
ceptions of life, his fervent faith, his loy- 
alty to the soul and his insistence on God. 

He belongs to the world’s great teach- 
ers and inspirers. He stands by Carlyle 
and Emerson, in protest against the low 
and unworthy in life and thought. If 
his teaching can be condensed into one 
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word, that word it seems to me is “as- 
pire,” —and what call is more needed ? 
There are in men and poets diversities 
of gifts, and many are good, but he who 
can help his fellow-man upward is most 
richly endowed. In hierarchy of souls 
he is first. 


Here’s the top peak : the multitude below 
Live, for they can, there; 
This man decided not to Live but Know — 
Bury this man there ? 
Here — here ’s his place, where meteors shoot, 
clouds form, 
Lightnings are loosened, 
Stars come and go! ‘Let joy break with the storm, 
Peace let the dew send ! 
Lofty designs must close in like effects : 
Loftily lying, 
Leave him — still loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and dying. 
Charles A.*Murdock. 


THE DESERTED CABIN. 


TALL thistles grow about the door, 

And up and down the mouldy wall 
Through rotten wood black spiders crawl ; 
Across its roof the chipmunks run, 

The chinks let in the dying sun 


Who lays his red swords on the floor, 
But hark! A dismal autumn blast 
Sweeps up the gulch and ’round apast 
The cabin, —now a sudden moan 
Within the chimney’s mouth of stone, 
While on the hearth the blackened brands 
Are touched, are moved by unseen hands. 
Herbert Bashford. 
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EPISODES OF WESTERN LIFE. 


I—HunTING A MURDERER ON BLOOMER ISLAND. 


Deeps of violence were common in 
California during the mining period. 
The pistol and the dagger were in fre- 
quent use. Men righted their own 
wrongs, without waiting for the tardy 
hand of justice. The sluice robber and 
the horse thief, if caught, were hanged. 
The murderer was either strung upto the 
nearest tree, or promptly acquitted bythe 
self selected jury of miners. Mob law 
reigned at times even in San Francisco. 
In the interior towns it was of common 
occurrence. 

No atrocious and bloody crime com- 
mitted in the Golden State ever called 
forth a more determined purpose to.pun- 
ish the criminal, than one executed at 
Cherokee, California, on the night of the 
17th of June, in 1871. 

Among the residents of that rich min- 
ing camp was one George Sharkovitch, 
usually called Austrian George. He 
was an olive-skinned, black-eyed fellow, 
strong and agile, but illiterate and ani- 
mal in his disposition and passions. He 
was a miner by occupation, and spent 
much of his leisure time about the store 
of Thomas McDanel, whom he often 
helped in work that required unusual 
strength.. This gentleman had a beau- 
tiful daughter just budding into woman- 
hood. From her charms of person and 
amiable disposition she was a favorite 

‘among young and old. Sharkovitch con- 
ceived a passion for her, and attempted 
in his boorish way to make her acquaint- 
ance. She totally ignored him, and in 
consequence he hated her and made 
threats against her life. 

In a few months the father died. The 
Austrian saw Miss McDanel the object 
of general sympathy, and his hatred be- 
came intensified. She occasionally ac- 


cepted theattentions of young gentlemen 
who visited her mother’s home. Sharko- 
vitch swore he would kill the girl if she 
married any of these. His words were 
thought mere idle talk, and no one paid 
any attention to them. 

On the night in question Miss Mc- 
Danel accompanied Doctor Sawyer and 
a friend, Miss Maria Glass, toa wedding, 
which was followed by adance. During 
the night, Mr. M. H. Wells, an old friend 
of the family, noticed Austrian George 
peering into the windows of the hall from 
time to time. The threats of this man 
came to his mind, and he determined to 
watch him. While he was absent from 
the room a few moments, Doctor Sawyer 
and the two young ladies started home. 
On his return, Mr. Wells hastened to 
overtake them. 

The moon was up, but gave a dim, 
uncertain light. The young ladies and 
their escort heard a man behind them. 
Miss McDanel said, “ Maria, there is 
your father.” 

“No,” was the reply, “it is not his 
step.” 

At that moment the person overtook 
them, but neither recognized who he 
was. The next instant he sprang for- 
ward, caught Susie McDanel by her hair, 
pulled her head suddenly backward, and 
drove a sharp, long-bladed knife into her 
heart. The deed was done so quickly 
that the Doctor, who was looking the 
other way, did not realize what had oc- 
curred, till Miss Glass cried, “ My God! 
he has murdered Susie!” She was bend- 
ing forward talking to her companion, 
and saw the cruel knife driven into the 
fair bosom. It was so sudden that she 
had no time to give a warning cry. 

The murderer instantly turned and 
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fled. The Doctor drew a pistol, and 
fired once or twice at the fleeing assas- 
sin. Mr. Wells, who just a second too 
late overtook his friends, also fired two 
or three shots, but neither took effect. 
The poor girl ran forward a few steps, 
and fell dead without a word or groan. 
The body was taken to the nearest dwell- 
ing, but life had departed. 

In a few moments the news spread 
that Austrian George had murdered 
Susie McDanel. To capture the assas- 
sin and avenge her death was the thought 
of all. A citizens’ meeting was called, 
and the light of the early June morn- 
ing had hardly flushed with crimson the 
surrounding hill-tops, when not less than 
fifty determined men started in pursuit 
of the fugitive. 

Cherokee stands upon a high plateau, 
while two and a half miles east of it runs 
the North Feather, a wild and turbulent 
stream. Down the precipitous sides of 
this plateau Sharkovitch fled, with all 
the speed that fear lends to human feet. 
To the bank of this river he was tracked 
by his numerous pursuers. 

Here an Indian was found, who said a 
white man had run down the hill, gun 
in hand, that night, and said to him, 
“Set meacross the river in your boat, or 
J will shoot you.” He described the 
man. It was Sharkovitch beyond a 
doubt. 

East of the river rose a high and rug- 
ged mountain, known as Bloomer Hill. 
This reached a height of 3,000 feet ; still 
beyond was a deep cafion, and from this 
started the main chain of the Sierras. 
Once he was amid the higher mountains 
it would be almost impossible to find the 
murderer. The only hope was to sur- 
round Bloomer Hill and cut off his es- 
cape. The North Feather encircled the 
mountain upon the west and north, leav- 
ing only the other two sides to be guard- 
ed. This was fortunate, for the distance 
was great, and the country covered with 
dense underbrush. 

Messengers were dispatched to Sheriff 
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Miller, at Oroville, and a force of men 
started from that town. Guards were 
posted at every road and pass, with or- 
ders to shoot down the murderer unless 
he instantly surrendered. On that day 
fully one hundred men were on the track 
of the assassin,and all felt that he would 
be captured in a few hours. 

A party of Indians started from Feath- 
er River, and tracked the fugitive step 
by step up the sides of Bloomer Hill, till 
he was traced to a dense thicket of un- 
derbrush, covering several acres. He 
was a desperate man, fully armed, and 
none of the natives dared to attack him 
in his retreat. They sent off runners 
to the nearest party of white men, and 
these hastened to the spot. 

The place was now surrounded, and a 


‘few of the most daring entered the 


thicket. It was an anxious moment to 
all. None believed that the man would 
be captured alive, and it was thought one 
or more might be shot, ere he could be 
overpowered or killed. 

The search lingered; no report of guns 
was heard. It was feared he had es- 
caped. Others entered the thicket. 
Every nook was examined, but Sharko- 
vitch was not found. Neither could arty 
track of his leaving the place be seen, 
and for a time the searchers were at a 
stand-still. So rapid had been the pur- 
suit that it was impossiblefor him to have 
left the mountain, and word was sent for 
additional men and the hunt continued. 
By noon on Saturday fully two hundred 
men were scouring the woods for the 
fugitive, and each hour increased the 
number of pursuers. 

That night every man slept in the 
woods or upon the mountain top, eager 
for the morn, that they might resume 
the search. Sunday morning broke 
bright and fair, and every man was up 
and alert at break of day. Each thicket 
and ravine was examined with care; the 
thorny manzanita and the tough grease- 
wood made an almost impenetrable un- 
derbrush, but foot by foot the vast 
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mountain was searched. No trace of 
the murderer of Susie McDanel could 
be found. 

The guards at the roads and passes 
were certain he had never passed them, 
so once more thelines weredrawn around 
Bloomer Hill. Now, however, a small 
army of men, not less than five hundred 
in number, encircled the great mountain. 
During the entire day every exertion 
was used to find some trace of the crim- 
inal. Every ravine, cave, old tunnel, 
and mining shaft was scrutinized, but 
not a trace of the man dead or alive could 
befound. Many began to think he must 
have escaped past the lines of guards 
and reached the high Sierras, but the 
leaders scouted this, and the guards were 
positive that he could not have passed 
them. 

The long June day, however, came to 
a close, and the weary men had still 
found no trace of their human game. 
The sun sank behind the western hills, 


the young moon rose in the east, but 
still no word was brought that Sharko- 
vitch had been captured. 

The fugitive had fellow countrymen 
at Oroville, and the approaches to that 
town were closely watched. To reach it 
he would have to cross the Middle Feath- 


er. The stream was impassable except 
at Bidwell Bar, where it was spanned 
by a suspension bridge. Isaac Ketchum 
was the keeper of this bridge and kept 
a careful watch. Here, also, was sta. 
tioned another armed man, named Mc- 
Bride. 

Late on Sunday night, Mr. Ketchum 
opened the big gates to let four of the 
searchers cross to the north side of the 
river. Ten minutes later he heard a 
footman coming from the side to which 
they had just gone. As he stepped out 
to throw open the gate, this man had 
his gun lowered and bearing upon Mc- 
Bride, who did not seem to realize his 
own danger. In Mr. Ketchum’s words: 

“ The moon was up sufficiently for me 
to see the traveler’s face, and I never 
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beheld a countenance in which hate, 
fear, surprise and amazement were more 
blended in one than when I opened that 
gate gunin hand. The fellow evidently 
thought McBride was the keeper of the 
bridge, and I am confident that he meant 
to shoot him down in cold blood without 
asking for a right to pass. 

“ T ordered him into my office, holding 
my gun on him to enforce the order. 
He obeyed reluctantly. Once inside, 
we made him give up his gun. McBride 
asked him some questions, and the man 
said he was a Frenchman bound for 
Downieville. I was certain, however, 
that we had the right man, and tried to 
stop McBride, for I knew that if we ac- 
cused him of being the murderer, he 
would make a fight for his life. 

“Our light was nearly burned out, so 
we took the prisoner down town, where 
we could better secure him. On passing 
the residence of John Bendle, we stopped 
and woke him up, telling him of our sus- 
picions. He came out of the gate, and 
some of our words must have been heard 
by the prisoner, for he suddenly thrust 
his hand into his bosom. ‘ Give me that 
knife,’ cried Bendle, who stood next to 
him ; at the same instant he struck the 
man’s hand just as he drew forth a long- 
bladed knife, the same with which he 
had murdered Susie McDanel. 

“ The knife flew out of his hand from 
the force of the blow, but he instantly 
ran his hand inside of his vest a second 
time. Bendle intercepted him, and 
shoved his own hand in place, drawing 
forth a revolver. At that second, the 
fellow broke away and ran very quickly, 
followed by Bendle, pistol in hand. This 
he cocked and fired three times in quick 
succession. At the third shot the man 
fell, but we could not tell whether he 
had stumbled and fallen, or had been 
wounded. Bendle sprang upon him, cry- 
ing, ‘ Lie still, you, lie still !’ 

“He instantly realized that the {man 
was shot, and attempted to help him up. 
Sharkovitch gave a few short gasps, and 
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all was over. The murderer of Susie 
McDanel had paid the penalty of his 
crime with his own life. We examined 
the body, and saw that all three shots 
had taken effect,— one on the shoulder, 
one in the back, and the third in the 
head.” 

Word was now sent to the various par- 
ties who were out, and by daylight all 
knew the mnrderer had been caught and 
killed. 

It was evident from the condition of 
the man’s body that he had taken no 
food during the three days he had been 
hidden upon Bloomer Hill. He was 
well armed, and had an abundance of 
ammunition ; but so closely was he pur- 
sued that he did not dare to shoot any 
game for fear of discovery. It has al- 
ways been a mystery how he could have 
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escaped being found, when it is known 
that he was upon that mountain, and 
that hundreds of men went over every 
foot of it. 

Some of the miners were in favor of 
cutting off the murderer's head, and car- 
rying it in triumph back to Cherokee; 
but better counsel prevailed, and a wa- 
gon was procured, in which his body was 
taken first to Oroville, and thence back 
tothe scene of hiscrime. Here so great 
was the rage of the people that his house 
was torn down, the material made intoa 
huge pile, and upon this was placed the 
body of the assassin. Gallons of coal oil 
were poured over the body and the pile 
of lumber. To this a match was then 
applied, a great flame burst forth, and in 
this perished the last vestige of Austrian 


‘George, the murderer. 


S. S. Boynton. 


II—On THE: OREGON EXPRESS. 


To C. M. G. 


( Pentameters. ) 


“WAAL Jim! 


If it ain’t twenty year since these eyes hev’ hed sight of 


Your speckled old face, with the scar that you got at Cold Harbor! 
Froze out from Wisconsin and come to the land of the sunset? 
Right for you, my old friend, for this place is better than. gold slugs. 
Be’n lookin’ around for a home in the Wullamette Valley ? 

No trouble in findin’ it, sure, for this is the very 

Particular spot the Almighty preémpted since ’way back, 

To raise all the garden truck needed for him and the angels. 

Lots of good land to be had — but not for the askin’ ; 

Time’s gone when the Injuns would trade off their forests and meadows, 
Gosh! even their bodies and souls, for a barrel of moonshine 
Cooked up from ten gallons of water, one gallon of whisky, 

A streak of old rum, an’ brown sugar accordin’ to likin’. 

Them was good times, before them blamed pesky railroads 

Made land so dear that only a rich man can own it. 


Sho, thar! 


I’m sick when I think how nearly I once came 


To bein’ a rich man myself, and ownin’ a railroad! 


How was it? Why simple enough. 
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You mind young Jerusha, 
Whom you used to lick, and I too, at the old deestrik skewl 
In Dane County, Wisconsin? Waal, after ’Rusha got married, 
He come to the diggins in Fifty or "hap Fifty-one. 
He never was no good at diggin’, warn’t ’Rusha, at all, 
An’ his wife fallin’ sick with the fever he pulled up his tent pins 
And made a bee line for salt water, where th’ air seemed to mend her. 
Then, foll'win’ the coast, he struck up the Sound till he settled 
’*Bout forty mile north of the mouth of the Puyallup River. 
Warn’t nothin’ but forests an’ Injuns when ’Rusha unhitched thar, 
An’ staked out a claim for hisself an’ his sickly old father. 
Soon the old one he went cross the Range, and ’Rusha was master 
Of three hundred acres an’.more, that warn’t worth a nickel, 
Except they had huntin’ an’ fishin’ an’ fire-wood a-plenty. 
Six years ’Rusha lived thar, jist makin’ a livin’, 
When one evenin’ the Injuns fell on him as he was a-dryin’ 
His nets on that patch whar is built — but wait a bit longer! 
The mother and two of the children wur’ killed in the snap 
Of a trigger, an’ ’Rusha, with t’ other two kids an’ his rifle 
Just reached his canoe an’ escaped by the end of his scalp-lock. 
This pretty well sickened Jerusha of Puget Sound land-claims, 
So he fetched up agin’ at the diggins an’ worked there for four year, 
When I ran across him an’ took him to Portland, a-thinkin’ 


As how he was pretty well broke, an’ needed a lift from: his pardner. 


We bunked one night at a hotel ; next morn I was goin’ 

To Frisco on business, leavin’ ’Rusha to tend to my store. 

Two swells dropped in ; began readin’ t he names on t he register, 

Grew hot in their talk as they quarrelled bout somethin’ they saw there. 
“ Jerusha McCrum, that ’s the man, as I live,” cried the younger ; 
“You're a darn fool, my boy,” says the ’old un, “ McHone is the man’s name.’ 
“ Jerusha McCrum is a friend of mine, g ents.” says I, puttin’ my oar in; 
“ A mighty good feller he is, tho’ now he is de’d broke.” 

“ De’d broke?” says the old ’un a-winkin, “Come, thet’s pretty rich, 

If he’s the McHone located a claim up the Sound 

Some ten year ago, forty mile north of Puyallup River.” 

“His name ain’t McHone,” — says I, fiery, “ but ’Rusha McCrum, 

An’ here he is now,”—as ’Rusha rolled in from the bar--room. 

“ Ah! Mr. McHone,” says the old gent, a-raisin’ his glasses, 
“| think that you own some wild land up the Sound; is it not so? 

Poor timber, but still I will give you, say, five hundred dollars 

For three hundred acres.” 


, 


Jerusha stood tongue-tied and flustered ; 
In all his born life he never had handled a fifty. 
“Five hundred ?” says t’ other chap, swearin’ a most monstrous cuss-word, 


“T’ll give you a thousand.” 
“ Two th ousand I'll raise you,” says bald-head, 


An’ so they went at it, ’till tex thousand dollars was offered 
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For the ground that had brought ’ Rusha formerly nothin’ but graves 
For his wife and his children. — “ Sure I’m daft, Ben,” says he 
A-clutchin’ my arm, an’ starin’ a’ wildly about him. 
“No, ’Rusha, but drunk,” I replied ; “they ’re only a-jokin’. 
Go to bed an’ cool off ; I’ll find brother Tom, who’s a real estate agint, 
He'll tell us the truth, if there ’s anything true to be found out.” 
“Ben Smiley,” says ’Rusha quite solemn, “don’t go down to Frisco tomorrow 
But go with your chum up the Sound, an’ we'll prospect on this thing ; 
I’ll give you a quarter of all that it’S worth.” But I, laughing, 
Replied that it probably war n’t worth walking a mile for. 


When I told brother Tom I hed ’Rusha in tow at the hotel, 

He seemed mighty pleased, an’ said he’d come round in the mornin’, 
But that I’d better go on to Frisco that night by the steamer, 

As the land warn’t worth, at the most, more than seven hundred dollar. 


We were ten days at sea in a drivin’ an’ howlin’ sou’-wester, 
Another ten days, an’ Jerusha writ me a letter 

In which he explained how he’d sold Brother Thomas, on margin, 
A sixth of his land for thirty and five thousand dollar, 

But should try to hang on to the rest for the chance of a rise in its valoo. 
It riz; an’ at Christmas, Jerusha sent down by Wells Fargo 

Three hundred gold eagles, as presents to me an’ Maria—. 

They was lost in the Sassafras mine —an’ now, I’m a farmin’ 
While ’Rusha is boss of two railroads, three banks, an’ a creamery, 
Likewise a Sunday-skewl, restaurant, bakery, 

State Legislatoor, an’ husban’s picked up for his da’ters 

In London last month, when markises sold at a discount. 


Did I say where that land lay ? 


That land of which I, Benny Smiley, 


Had ought to be’n ownin’ a fourth but for Brother Tom’s raskilry? 
That claim, sir, which ’Rusha took up an’ came near a-losin’ 

Bekuz of them Injuns that killed thar his wife an’ his ehildern, 

And skeer'd him so bad that he tried to forget he /ed lived there, — 
That claim, sir, runs clear thro’ the heart of the city Seattle. 


L. DuP. Syle. 


IlI—AsouT THE STIKINE. 


To the early voyagers and discoverers 
on the northwestern coast of North 
America, the region through which the 
Stikine River runs has been peculiarly 
attractive. The source of the Stikine is 
among the abrupt and towering eleva- 
tions that were known to explorers and 
trappers as the Blue Mountains. The 
river flows into the Pacific, in latitude 
fifty-six degrees and forty-one minutes. 


As early as 1834, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company attempted the establishment 
of a trading post upon the banks of the 
Stikine ; but the Russian authorities, 
learning of the movement, constructed a 
primitive fortification near the river’s 
mouth, and an imperial corvette was sent 
thither, to prevent the encroachment of 
any foreign enterprise. 

About this period of the fur trade ves 
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sels of different nationalities hovered 
about the western coasts from the pen- 
insula of California to Cook’s River ; and 
much rivalry existed relative to explora- 
tions as well astrade. In fact, no effort 
was spared to obtain the valuable pel- 
tries brought by the interior tribes for 
barter ; and sharp dealing was beyond 
question practiced by both the savage 
and his civilized cousin in many of their 
business transactions ; and it may have 
been a question in many cases which of 
the contracting parties was the more 
unscrupulous in negotiations. 

Be that as it may, there has been many 
an adventurous spirit who found his way 
to those sombre shores, for the purpose 
of trade, trapping, or to gratify a restless 
inclination, and there remained, taking 
to himself an Indian wife, and the twain 
leading a wild, romantic life on river and 
seacoast, or wandering among the moun- 
tains and along the small streams of the 
interior, maintaining an existence by 


hunting, fishing, and trapping the fur- 
bearing animals that then abounded in 
those parts. 

In the winter of 1865, on my passage 
from San Francisco to Sitka, official 
duties required me to call at the moutli 


of the Stikine. During my brief stay, 
I was visited by a Canadian voyageur, 
La Barge by name, who was accompan- 
‘ied by his Indian wife, with a chubby 
child, who looked nearly as broad as he 
was long, as he rolled on the cabin floor, 
and who, I was told, had seen six sum- 
mers. 

The mother was a good example of a 
klootchman (Chinook for woman) witha 
touch of white blood in her veins, and a 
tint from the same source in her com- 
plexion. In form she was dumpy, and 
of a muscular make-up, with a face that 
indicated determined character. Never 
was a child of the forest more happy 
than she, while passing an hour on ship- 
board with her husband, who was a fine 
representative of the voyageur, and evi- 
dently above the average of his clan in 
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intelligence,— as well as in his knowl- 
edge of remote regions of the interior, 
as to routes of travel and the haunts of 
game. And as he was fond of impart- 
ing his knowledge of those hyperborean 
wilds, and telling incidents of the chase 
and other adventures, he was interesting 
to talk with. 

While speaking of the career he had 
led with hi§ constant companion, he re- 
marked with much earnestness : 

“T shall never leave her, for no civil- 
ized being could have been more con- 
stant. She has followed me in all my 
expeditions on foot, as well as in those by 
canoe ; and but for her care I might 
have been food for the wolves long ago. 
To give you a faint idea of our rough life 
in the bush, I will tell you a little of what 
befell us during one of my trapping sea- 
sons, well up on the forks of the rivers. 

“ At the time, I was catching mink 
and beavers on a small tributary to the 
Stikine, when suddenly I was attacked 
with an ugly fever. For weeks I was so 
low that I was delirious ; and when at 
last the malady abated it left me quite 
helpless, and in my despair I fully be- 
lieved I had done my last trapping. I 
told Panchita I felt quite sure I would 
be devoured by the wolves and ravens.” 

. At this juncture of his narration, La 
Barge was interrupted by his swarthy 
mate, who exclaimed: “ You Zyee-man 
[chief, or great man], you have not told 
half the story!” And the adage held 
good, in her case, that there is no con- 
trolling a loquacious tongue. 

“ We had travelled a long, long way,” 
she said, “on an old‘trail, the day that 
La Barge became ill ; perhaps it seemed 
longer, because we had but little to eat, 
and we did not care, just then, to stop 
to cook meat. So we snatched from the 
bushes wild berries, as we passed them, 
and when, at last, we halted to camp for 
the night, we could just see the Stikine 
through a gorge in the mountains from 
our fire. 

“ But hardly had we prepared a shel- 
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ter, when La Barge fell, quite exhausted. 
We passed a sleepless night, for La 
Barge lay in great distress, while ¢ev-as- 
man {man-child,— word used by many 
coast tribes], at my breast, was quite 
wakeful. Well, I prayed both for rest 
and for dawn; but before thesun shone 
over the peaks of the mountains, La 
Barge had become delirious, with a rag- 
ing fever. 

“For many days and nights I nursed 
him as best I could, and at last the sick- 
ness left him ; but so weak was he that 
he lay quite helpless. I knew he must 
have nourishment quickly, or he would 
die. So I Jaid ourchild beside him, and 
said I would go and dig some wapa-toos 
[“Indian potatoes,” an edible root], if 
nothing better could be found. 

“ As I wandered along the bank of the 
stream, I could hear the screams of 
hawks far down the valley. I hastened 
through the brambles and vines as best 
I could, towards the place from whence 
the sounds came ; and at last I could see 
their brooding-place, high up on a beet- 
ling rock, that hung over the water. It 
was a giddy climb, even on its leaning 
side, but I lost no time in reaching the 
top, where, seizing twosquabs, I snatched 
them from their nest, and hurried back 
to our campfire, to prepare some of their 
flesh for La Barge. 

“But when I gave him a morsel, he 
could not eat. Andin my alarm, I held 
him to my breast with Zex-as-man. For 
days, I fed them both from my bosom, 
and until my husband could eat meat, 
when he soon became like himself again, 
though weeks passed before he was able 
to travel over the rough country about 
us. 

“ Meanwhile, I often walked from our 
camp to a bend in the river, where I 
could get a view both up and down the 
valley, though I had but little hope of 
seeing a passing canoe, or even a stroll- 
ing stwash [Indian]. But it was the 
season for getting bark and picking ber- 
ries; so every day, while La Barge would 
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be sleeping, I could not resist my anxi- 
ety to be on the move, and would pick 
my way along the bank of the stream, if 
only to gaze on the water, as it reflected 
the forest-lined shores. To have seen 
the smoke, even, of a distant campfire, 
or anything to break the gloomy monot- 
ony of our enforced seclusion, would 
have been hailed with delight, unless it 
had been the too near approach of some 
skulking savage, or the prowling of 
wolves. 

“ One morning, however, as I was wan- 
dering along the shore, the air seemed 
so fresh and still Ithought I would halloo 
across the water, just to hear the echo. 
So I called out, ‘ 72//icum ! [man] 77//2- 
cum! Tyee-man! Do you hear my 
voice?’ Hardly had the echoes ceased, 
when I saw an Indian alone in his canoe, 
lazily drifting down the stream, as he 
fished for salmon. I waited in silence 
for him to answer my call as he passed 
me; but he gave no heed, and very 
soon he glided out of sight behind a 
bushy point. 

“ Heartsick! at what had happened 
to me during my tiresome stroll, I hast- 
ened back to camp, that I might tell 
La Barge what I had seen ; and to cheer 
him, I remarked that perhaps the stran- 
ger would return before nightfall, and 
bring us a fish. At which my husband 
replied with a smile; adding that all 
I had seen was some cultus siwash 
[worthless Indian] in a memolose canoe 
he had stolen. [A semolose canoe is one 
that has been used as a casket for the re- 
mains of a dead Indian. ] 

“Yet day after day I would — with 
ten-as-man hanging to my back — saun- 
ter along the river bank, still trusting 
that I might see other canoes, or per- 
haps some white trappers paddling by. 
But no living being was seen afoot or 
afloat, as the long, tedious days came 
and went. Yet all the while La Barge 
was gaining strength; and I was quite 
happy when at last we left our camp to 
hunt and fish along our trail until the 
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season was over. Then we made the 
best of our way to the post, where we 
trafficked our furs; and then we re- 
turned to the lodge of my father. 

“ But before we reached my old home, 
some strolling old women descried us at 
some distance, as we were approaching 
the shore, and very soon there were 
many of our tribe assembled to greet us. 
But we did not leave our canoe until my 
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father, who was chief of the village, 
came to say welcome. 

“When he came, I was not long in 
recounting our adventures while we were 
among the mountains ; and when I had 
finished my story, he replied with a leer, 
saying, ‘My poor Panchita! you left us 
with your darling voyageur, and now you 
are home again with two nursing babies, 
— one tall white one and a Zen-as-man ! 
Welcome! Welcome!’ ” 

C. M. Scammon. 


HUGH CARRICK, MINER, 


DEAD IN THE 


SIERRAS. 


BENEATH his white sombrero’s drooping rim, 

I see the gracious contour of his face; 

And in his eyes those majesties I trace 

Which foulest wrong had never power to dim. 

I see the breadth and massiveness of limb, 

The strength of posé that Phidian marbles grace, 
The clean, white soul that held no instinct base, 
And that fair truth brave Nature gave to him. 


Nay, but his heart was only known to, few, 

E’en tho’ his hand flung broadcast of his store, 

They had his aid, his smile, but nothing more, 

His miseries one only ever knew. 

Oh! soul, gone onward to that unknown shore, 

Mine eyes are wet, I cannot paint thee, Hugh! 

Bruce Dougias. 
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A PLANTATION 


y T was an Octo- 

ber morning 

— October 

in the Ha- 

waiian wild- 

erness. The 

sun was 

climbing 

. steadily up 

the merid- 

ian, with 

never a cloud sail in all the blue ocean 

of sky. The darker ocean that met it 

at the horizon lay calm and placid as a 

sapphire lake, save where its margin, 

torn and frayed by the lava rocks, fret- 

ted itself into wreaths of foam. The 

lava itself stretched on and on intermin- 

ably, — black, glistening fields that cov- 

ered the lifeless land like a pall ; and far 

off in the distance a column of white 

smoke told where the dread fire goddess 

hid herself in the pits and caverns of 
Kilauea. 

But this plain of desolation down by 
the sea was backed by a glittering con- 
trast of green cane fields, wooded val- 
leys, and rugged mountain ranges, while 
in the farthest distance the dull blue 
dome of Mauna Lea, “the great moun- 
tain,” kept watch over all. 

Andrew Dexter, the new /una (over- 
seer) for the Alapaha Plantation, had 
been dispatched with a gang of Portu- 
guese to cut cane in a remote field up 
against the foot hills. The road was 
long and dusty, and the men made but 
slow progress, so that the /wna, weary 
of checking his horse to keep pace with 
their tired feet, rode on at a gentle trot, 
and was soon at the entrance to the field, 
a good mile ahead of his men. 


Swinging back the clumsy barred gate, 
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he found himself in an avenue of blue 
gum trees, at the farther end of which 
stood a cottage, dingy and unattractive 
as are most Portuguese dwellings, but 
shaded by a spreading peach tree, and 
with a row of scarlet geraniums like 
tufted sentinels guarding the bare walls. 
As he neared the house, his glance 
fell upon a figure at the window bending 
over the geraniums, and suddenly a pair 
of lustrous eyes were lifted to his, and 
a voice murmured, “Bons dias, Senhor!”’ 
“Good morning !” answered the young 
man, with an awkward jerk to his hat, 
his clear, metallic accents contrasting 
sharply with the velvety tones of the 
southern tongue, and with ancther com- 
prehensive glance at the lovely face be- 
fore him he rode on into the adjacent 
cane field, whistling softly to himself. 
Virginia lingered at the low window, 


-+her arms propped upon the sill, dreamily 


watching the bees hovering over the 
clumps of scarlet geraniums in the little 
garden bed, and humming a Portuguese 
love song to which her fingers beat lan- 
guid time. 

She was thinking of the last time 
Manoel had sung it to her, and how the 
soft tones, and the tinkling guitar, and 
the moonlight had somehow bewitched 
her fancy, till she had answered the 
pleading of his eyes with a little respor- 
sive thrill, and then, before she knew it, 
she had promised to be his wife. 

Then the bewilderment of it all when 
he had begged her to go with him to the 
padre without her parents’ knowledge, 
and be married before any one should 
know; and how she had stolen out in 
the twilight to the gate where he was 
waiting, and just as he was lifting her 
on his horse, her brother had started 
up from behind the stone wall, and catch 
ing the bridle rein, cried out : 
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“Not so fast, my sister ; our mother 
would have a word with you first.” 

And Manoel had tried to snatch her 
back, but suddenly the spell was broken, 
and she pushed him from her, saying : 

“No, no, I will zo¢ go with you, —I 
will go back to my mother!”” And then 
her brother Joa had led her weeping 
back to the house. 

As to Manoel, she did not know what 
had become of him, — she had not seen 
him since ; but she was not sorry he had 
gone away without her ; she did not love 
him — she was sure of that. 

She watched the shadows of the blue 
gum trees growing shorter and less slant- 
ing, until it suddenly occurred to her 
that she had idled the morning away, 
and that it was time to carry her father’s 
dinner to the field. With a quick mo- 


tion she caught up a yellow silk kerchief 
from a chair, tied it over her pretty head, 
giving a coquettish twist to the ends 


under her chin; then slipping the din- 
ner pail over her arm, and lifting a store 
jar to her head, she walked out lithe and 
straight, steadying the heavy jar with 
one brown hand. On through the long, 
coarse grass till she reached the fence at 
the end of the field, where the blue and 
red blanket coats of the men were hang- 
ing beside their pails, for it still lacked 
a few minutes of the dinner hour. 

She rested her jar on the ground a 
moment while her eyes scanned the row 
of men at work, their cane knives flash- 
ing in the sun, as the tops were severed 
from the tall stalks, and the cane tossed 
in a heap on the ground. Her father 
stood at the further end of the row, the 
new /una just beyond, and with a smile 
Virginia let down the bars, lifted the 
jar again to her head, and passed on. 

Dexter saw her coming and advancing 
leisurely towards her touched his hat, as 
he asked respectfully : “Can I do any- 
thing for you?” 

The bright eyes were lowered instant- 
ly, and the soft voice faltered, “ Me des- 
ejo papa.” 
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“Ts your father in the gang?” 

“ Si, Senhor.” 

“Which one?” 

“Plaqui”; and she pointed to the 
sturdy, rough-visaged figure at the end 
of the row. 

“The biggest rascal of the lot,” com- 
mented Dexter inwardly; then as he 
watched the color come and go in the 
delicate olive cheeks, he queried abrupt- 
ly: “Why don’t you speak English?” 

“Me no sei,” with a coquettish smile. 

“Yes, you do; you understand every 
word I say.” 

“ Ah ! Senhor speak bon, me no speak, 
me comprendo.” 

“It’s time you did, then ; you are too 
pretty to waste your breath on that hea- 
thenish jargon,” exclaimed the young 
man bluntly. 

Again the long lashes swept her cheek 
—it was evident she did comprehend ; 
then with another bright smile, showing 
a row of tiny white teeth, “ Senhor sabe 
Portuguez?”’ 

“No, 1 don’t, and I don’t want to; 
English is good enough for me.” 

A shadow darkened the pretty brow, 
and the mobile lips drooped with the 
expression of a grieved child. 

At that instant the twelve o'clock 
whistle at the mill, three miles away, 
sounded out shrill and clear. With one 
accord the cane knives fell to the ground, 
and the men, shouting and gesticulating, 
ran for their dinner pails, and hungrily 
began upon the noonday meal. 

Virginia noted thescowl of impatience 
on her father’s face, and hurriedly 
snatching her water jar from the ground 
she carried it to him, with a meek apol- 
ogy for her tardiness, calculated to avert 
the paternal wrath. But Antonio Ro- 
zario was not disposed to scold his pretty 
daughter so long as his dinner was forth- 
coming; he had his ambitions, this 
weather-beaten Portuguese laborer, and 
to see his family well established was 
one of them. 

The girl waited while he devoured the 
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boiled beans and coarse bread, her hands 
clasped and her eyes on the distant 
ocean, taking no notice of the admiring 
glances of the men, or the rough gal- 
lantry of their remarks, as they passed 
her and threw themselves down on the 
litter of cane leaves near her father for 
a noontide chat. 

At the further end of the field her old 
lover Manoel stood leaning against the 
fence, moodily watching her, but though 
she had seen him when she first entered 
the field, she vouchsafed him never a 
glance. 

When the dinner pail was emptied 
and the water jar passed round the lit- 
tle group of intimates, she gathered the 
things together, and again placing the 
jar on her head slowly left the field. 

As she reached the fence where Man- 
oel had stationed himself, he started 
forward. 

“Would’st thou pass me without one 
word, Virginia?”’ 

“QO Manoel! art thou there?” queried 
the girl with a:little start. 

The youth’s eyes flashed as he retorted 
hotly: ‘Hast no eyes for any but the 
milk-faced American yonder! Virginia, 
if thou lovest me no longer I will kill 
myself!” 

“Bravo, Manoel, thou would ’st make 
such a beautiful corpse!” and she 
laughed scornfully at the discomfited 
suitor. 

Again the mill whistle sounded forth, 
and the Zuma called out, “ All hands to 
work!” The men began to fall into 
line, and the cane knives again flashed 
out in the sunlight; but Manoel still 
stood by the fence, barring the way and 
gazing imploringly into the beautiful 
face before him. 

Dexter’s keen eye espied the laggard, 
and with swift strides he advanced upon 
him, calling, “ Gomez, go to work!’ The 
youth paid no heed, but bending toward 
Virginia, said pleadingly, “Be a little 
kind to me, della minha!” 

She heard the quick step of the ap- 
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proaching overseer, and snatching the 
red geranium from her belt, pressed it 
into Manoel’s hand, exclaiming: “ Take 
it, amigo; I love thee not, but I would 
not have thee angry with me.” 

He caught it to his lips, then thrust- 
ing it into his bosom, sprang into line 
just as Dexter was upon him. The dua 
seeming to take no notice strode on and 
let down the bars, stepping aside for 
Virginia to pass through. 

With a murmured: “ Da gracas, Sen- 
hor,” she was hurrying on, but he stop- 
ped her, saying abruptly: “ What were 
you talking about so long with that 
young scapegrace, Gomez ?”’ 

“Ah! Senhor no speak Portuguse!” 

“Well, you might forgive me for that 
— I didn’t mean to hurt your feelings,” 
he returned awkwardly. 

She made no reply, and he began to 
grow strangely embarrassed before this 
Portuguese maiden. At last, feeling that 
he must end the scene somehow, he said 
in softer tones tham were his wont, 
“When I pass your house on the way 
home tonight, will you give me a flower, 
as you did Gomez? Just to prove we’ve 
made up, you know ?” 

A bright blush suffused the delicate 
olive cheeks, and he could hardly catch 
the murmured, “Si, Senhor.”’ 

He stepped aside then-and let her pass, 
going back to his work with a merry 
whistle. 

Manoel, who had been intently watch- 
ing the colloquy from his place in the 
cane row, ground his teeth together, and 
besought the devil to fly away with the 
cursed Americano. 


II. 


“Maria! O Maria! Hoo!” and old 
Francesca waved her kerchief wildly in 
the air to attract the attention of a coun- 
trywoman, who was passing down the 
road at a jog trot, seated astride a little 
gray mule, with well filled panniers 
strapped each side of the saddle, and 
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her feet thrust forward at an acute an- 
gle by reason of the protuberance. 

The mule was brought to a sudden 
standstill, and his rider with a shrill voice 
ejaculated, “ Quia?” 

“ Stop a bit, and let a friend chat with 
you; Santa Maria, one would think you 
were in too great haste to look to right 
or left this hot day!” 

“Very true; I_am carrying fruit to 
the Patra’s house, and then I must get 
our week’s flour at the store, and be back 
in time to send Felixo his dinner. The 
luna, evil take him, has sent the poor 
man to watch the flume, and keep the 
cattle off, so his wife must needs do the 
work for two.” 

“QO, leave Felixo to find an easy job for 
himself; come you and sit in the shade 
a little,-—I am perishing for a bit of news, 
and I can listen well and wring out my 
clothes at the same time. Sanctissima ! 
what a wash the Senhor Dext has — 
there are no less than four white shirts 
to iron for him this week. If he did not 
pay so well I’d see him hanged before 
I’d break my back bending over this 
flume every Monday, trying to bail out 
water enough to fill my tubs.” 

“Ah! yes,” answered the bustling 
Maria, dropping the reins, and placing 
both hands on her hips. “That same 
Senhor Dext has'so much courting to do 
evenings, he needs all his white shirts. 
Pest on the man! he hangs around Vir- 
ginia’s window as though he had no other 
aim in life than to get a glimpse of her 
pretty face, or a pert word from her 
saucy mouth.” 

“ Neither has he!” chuckled old Fran- 
cesca, giving the objectionable shirts a 
vigorous thrust in the wash tub. Tell 
me, think you Virginia really wants to 
marry the Senhor? And what do the 
old people say? Her mother will never 
give her consent after poor Helena’s ex- 
perience with that demon Moran!” 

“To think of his beating her so she 
had to come home to her mother, and he 
so devoted before they were married! 
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That is the way with those Americanos, 
and Helena will not keep her mouth 
shut; now when Felixo tells me to shut 
up my mouth, I do it, and there is an 
end. But listen. Leopoldina has made 
a little plan to dispose of Virginia for a 
time, and this evening the Senhor will 
be disappointed when he shows himself 
at the window.” 

“Good! what have they done?’’ and 
the old woman’s wrinkled face beamed 
with interest in the recital. 

“This have they done. Last week 
Moran came over and begged for his 
wife back again, and Helena, little fool 
that she is, trusted all his promises, and 
declared she would go home with him. 
Nothing would keep her, and she de- 
serves all the beatings she ’ll get, say I.” 

“ But Virginia —” 

“Just wait, I am coming to that. 
Moran was so eager to get his wife back 
he was very amiable, and told the fam- 
ily they were welcome to come to his 
house at Alihe and stay as long as they 
would. ox / the mother will take Vir- 
ginia over there tomorrow, and leave her 
till she forgets the Senhor, or till his 
tancy lights on some other pretty face, 
Virginia is a fool to have anything to do 
with him.” 

“ Ah! but the little one’s head is level 
on her shoulders,” interpolated old Fran- 
cesca, wagging her own impressively. 
“The Senhor has a good position and 
plenty of money; Virginia would be a 
fine lady if she married him, and live in 
a good house. To be sure, he was drunk 
the other day, but then he was led off 
by evil companions ; there’s not a Por- 
tuguese of us all but would drink at his 
pleasure, and expect the girls to smile 
on him none the less.” 

“ Ah these girls! they know not their 
minds two days together, until they are 
opposed, and then the devil may take 
them, but they will have their own way.” 
Witha gesture of impatience Maria gath~ 
ered up the reins and clucked admonish- 
ingly to the little mule, who pricked up 
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his ears as if nothing loath to move on. 

“What, are you off? We have not 
finished the hundredth part of what I 
would ask you.” Francesca leaned 
against the flume and motioned coaxing- 
ly to her friend, but the busy woman 
was not to be persuaded, and the gray 
mule went trotting down the road, rais- 
ing a cloud of dust that soon hid his 
rider from sight. 


II]. 


For some weeks the gossips were 
quiet. Virginia had been removed to 
Alihe, and nothing was heard from there 
more than that Dexter rode over there 
every Sunday, with the small satisfac- 
tion of seeing her in church and catch- 
ing a coy smile as she passed him on the 
road, 

But this state of affairs was compar- 
atively brief ; Christmas week came, the 
“Natal” of the Portuguese, and Virginia 
returned to pass the holy season in the 
bosom of her family. 

Each little cottage had its shrine gaily 
decorated with artificial flowers, fruit, 
and toys, and the women vied with one 
another as to whose houshold altar 
should be brightest with pictures, and 
odd bits of color picked up at random. 
Even the labels on old fruit cans were 
greedily sought after, and Slicer’s Peach- 
es, or Lunt Tomatoes, were side by side 
with a toy sheep, or a rough cut of the 
Virgin and holy St. Francis. All were 
laid at the foot of the crucifix that look- 
ed down from the wall of the humble 
hovel, each new treasure being brought 
eagerly with the simple words, “ Por 
Jesus.” 

Virginia brought a great bunch of her 
favorite scarlet geraniums and laid them 
at the feet of the Christ, with a wistful 
look in her soft brown eyes ; then, kneel- 
ing till the little curls on her forehead 
touched the altar, she raised the wooden 
cross of her rosary to her lips and mur- 
mured her Ave Maria with the silent 
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tears falling from beneath the long, dark 
lashes. 

All through the holy Christmas eve 
the church bell_had pealed forth its un- 
certain notes on the still night air, now 
fast and furiously, now solemn and slow, 
till the wondering people had bewailed 
the devotion of the padre that thus un- 
timely disturbed their slumbers. 

But this morning, the joyous Christ- 
mas morning, a boy from the quarters 
below had told Virginia, in the presence 
of all the family, that her lover, the Sen- 
hor Dext, had gotten gloriously drunk 
the evening before, and making his avay 
into the belfry of the church had rung 
the bell, in despite of the padre or anyone 
else that tried to dissuade him, vowing he 
would ring until Virginia heard and came 
to him; but abused nature had claimed 
her due at last, and the senhor had fallen 
into a drunken sleep, and been carried 
to his house. 

Loud had been the maledictions on 
the cursed Americano from old Rozario 
and his virago of a wife, and in the 
midst of the hot discussion that follow- 
ed Virginia had stolen away to gather 
her flowers “for Jesus” before the dew 
had left them. 

She rose now from her knees with a 
determined look in the velvety eyes, and 
busied herself silently with the prepar- 
ations for church. At length the family 
was ready to start. Old Antono mount- 
ed his sturdy mule, with his wife ona 
pillion behind him; Virginia rode the 
family pack horse, and Joi walked by 
his sister’s side, with one hand on the 
bridle, as if to guard her from all in- 
truders. 

The three miles to the church were 
traversed, and the Rozario family min- 
gled with the rest of the congregation 
in the little porch. Many were the 
glances cast at Virginia by young and 
old, as the heroine of the village gossip 
walked past them al] with a haughty 
little toss of her pretty head, and seated 
herself in the front row of benches, 
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where she was left alone, not even her 
girl friends daring to face public remark 
by sitting with her. 

The two little acolytes came stumb- 
ling in, with despairing glances at their 
long gowns, and paying more attention 
to their comrades in the congregation 
than to the lighted tapers they were 
carrying. Then followed the old padre 
in his gorgeous purple robe embroidered 
with tinsel. The singers intoned the 
Kyrie Eleison, and high mass began. 

All went well till about the middle of 
service, when there was a stir amongst 
the’ worshipers near the door, and an 
unsteady voice was heard demanding 
entrance. The people kneeling in the 
aisle shrank back against the rows of 
benches, and Dexter with his hat on, 
breathless and excited, his face red and 
bloated from his late orgies, pushed his 
way up the aisle and dropped into the 
seat by Virginia's side. 

The girl gave him one look, then 
turned away her head and went reso- 
lutely on with her prayers. But the young 
man was still too intoxicated to know 
what he was about, and persisted in talk- 
ing to her in a loud voice. 

The padre stopped in the midst of his 
prayer and said in slow, stern accents, 
“Meester Dexter, you have deesturb ze 
sacred service of zis church ; except you 
are silent, I must request zat you remove 
yourself !” 

“QO, all right, Father, I'll be quiet. 
Go on with your prayers,” returned the 
young man cheerfully. 

The padre continued the service, and 
Dexter remained quiet until the time 
for the collection came round, when, 
snatching his hat from his head where 
he had persistently worn it, he carried it 
to each worshiper in the room, loudly 
demanding a contribution, if any reluct- 
ance were shown by the startled people 
to place their offerings in his hands. 
When the last dime was collected, he 


strode up to the padre, and turning the 
contents of his hat on the altar steps, 
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he emptied his pockets at the same time, 
exclaiming: “There, Father, I’m sorry 
I disturbed you,— that’s to pay for it,” 
and so picked up his hat and left the 
church. : 

A few days later, Dexter, sohered and 
thoroughly ashamed of himself, chanced 
upon Virginia on the government road. 
The girl was usually well guarded, but 
the temptation for a bit of friendly gossip 
at the villiage store had been too much 
for the mother’s discretion, and antici- 
pating no ill consequences, it being in 
the middle of the afternoon, she had bid- 
den Virginia ride slowly homeward, 
promising herself to overtake her pres- 
ently. 

Dexter’s face flushed with honest 
shame as he met her, and he removed 
his hat with more reverence than was 
wont to grace his salutations ; but see- 
ing that the girl was about to pass him, 
his customary boldness reasserted itself, 
and stopping his horse directly in front 
of her, he said awkwardly, “ Aren’t you 
going to speak to me, Virginia ?” 

“ Ah, Senhor no bon,” she answered 
reproachfully. 

“1 know, I made a confounded ass of 
myself, and I’m ashamed and sorry, and 
feel as if I ought.n’t to hold my head up 
before you; but I can’t let you go by 
without a word — without some sort of 
an explanation. I was desperate, Vir- 
ginia! They carried you off to Alihe, 
where I couldn’t so much as get a 
glimpse of you except on Sundays, and 
then you smiled at me sometimes, but 
you never tried to give me a chance to 
speak to you; and when you came home 
they kept you caged night and day, and 
I thought the game was all up. You 
couldn’t blame me for feeling lonely and 
discouraged — plantation life isn’t so 
mighty elevating that it helpsaman much 
when he’s got no oneto love him, or speak 
a kind word to him. And so, when some 
of the fellows asked me to keep Christ- 
mas with them, I went ; I could n’t stand 
it at home alone. And of course they 
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had plenty of drink and that finished me. 
It don’t take much to goto my head, and 
it makes me crazy — I did n’t know what 
I was doing, Virginia. But you are not 
going to throw me over for that? I'll 
swear I'll never do it again! You might 
be a little sorry for me, when it was all 
for love of you ; I have n’t done it more 
than twice in a lifetime before.” 

He looked at her pleadingly, to see 
what effect his words had upon her, but 
her eyes were downcast, and it was hard 
to read the meaning of the compressed 
lips. Suddenly she spoke. “Me no 
care, melove Senhor! Mamma take me 
Alihe, Mamma speak me forgot Senhor ; 
me no forget —me no —” 

She faltered as if frightened at the 
boldness of her confession ; but Dexter 
required no further encouragement. 
Spurring his horse close to hers, he 
seized one of her hands, and holding it 
fast in his broad, rough palm, cried ex- 
ultingly: ‘“ You w2/7 come to me then, 


Virginia, you will be my wife in spite of 


themall! Your father promised you to 
me, long ago, one day in the field, and it is 
only your mother who stands in the way. 
The padre will be here again this week, 
and he will marry us. Promise me — 
won’t you, my darling ?” 

She looked fearlessly into his eyes as 
she answered, “ Si, Senhor.”’ 

“ That ’s my own brave girl! Now for 
business. You said Felixo’s wife was 
your aunt and a good friend to you ; will 
she help us out now? Yes? Then I'll 
take you there, till I can settle it with 
the padre. I can’t do it tonight — 
there’s the seventy acre lot to burn off, 
and it will take all the evening. I’m 
going now to order my dinner sent up 
there. But tomorrow night —will you 
meet me at dark where the east flume 
crosses the hill back of your house ? Can 
you be there alone, dear ?”’ 

She acquiesced readily, and then, for 
prudence’s sake, they separated long be- 
fore Leopoldina and her sturdy mule 
were seen jogging along the road. 
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IT was evening. The men, tired with 
the long day’s work in the hot sun, were 
quietly smoking in their doorways, or 
talking in little groups on the long ve- 
randas of the eating houses. Some few 
were gathered round the gaming table 
in the Chinese quarters, but most of the 
Portuguese were too wary of their small 
savings to throw them away in that fash- 
ion. The negro stable-man had brought 
his accordeon up to the mess-room ve- 
randa, and was playing his well worn 
collection of plantation melodies for the 
edification of.the /zzas and mill hands, 
while an admiring knot of Portuguese 
youths and maidens chatted in the road, 
beating time boisterously to the music, 
and executing a rude dance at intervals. 

Manoel Gomez sat in a low doorway, 
moodily watching their proceedings, with 
no inclination to join in the merry-mak- 
ing. In the house his mother was grind- 
ing roasted corn for the next morning’s 
coffee, while his step-father smoked in 
a corner, and the small children fought 
with each other over the remains of the 
supper on the table. 

The noise and confusion all about ir- 
ritated him, and starting up suddenly, he 
strode past the merry young people, who 
called scornfully after him, on over stones 
and gullies, all heedless of the road, till 
he struck his head against one of the 
tall posts that upheld the high east flume. 

Somewhat stunned by the blow, he 
gazed stupidly about-him. He was quite 
alone ; the quarters were left far behind 
him, and the weird notes of the accor- 
deon were the only sounds that reached 
him through the stillness. The new 
moon was just setting over the hills, and 
darkness was creeping over the deserted 
fields. Suddenly a point of flame caught 
his eye in the seventy acre lot on the 
hill ; they had finished cutting there that 
afternoon, and the trash was to be burned 
off as soon as the wind went down. He 
watched the spot intently, and soon an- 
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other flame point started up from the 
opposite corner of the field, then another 
arid another, till four bright beacons 
were shining out of the gloom. Then 
the points expanded and reached out 
long arms towards each other, till a dark, 
red line like a sinuous: fiery serpent 
trailed its length around the boundaries 
of the field. It widened and brightened, 
sending out tongues of flame hither and 
thither, till suddenly blending in one 
fiery whole, the field. was ablaze with 
light. The smoke rolled up in columns 
as from some great conflagration, form- 
ing a dense, murky background for the 
brilliant picture; while the crescent 
moon, pale and subdued through the 
smoke, hung like a silver horse-shoe 
over the burning mass below. The dis- 
tant flumes and the huts of the laborers 
stood out distinctly in the light of the 
flames, and in bold relief the figures of 
the men who had fired the trash, and 
were watching anxiously lest the flames 
should exceed their bounds. 

Beside them towered a figure on horse- 
back that was only too familiar to the 
watchful Manoel — the hated /unza, An- 
drew Dexter, just come perchance froma 
tryst with Virginia, with the fire of her 
dark eyes burning in his heart, and her 
soft farewell sounding in his ears. Man- 
oel clenched his fist, and shook it pas- 
sionatelyas he watched him, calling down 
all the anathemas of Heaven upon his 
head. He, a stranger, a cursed, white- 
faced Americano, had come in between 
him and happiness, had stolen the love 
of his sweetheart, his own — for had she 
not promised herself to him? And he 
was discarded like a broken toy for the 
blue eyes and flattering words of this 
fine Senhor! 

The flames burned higher and higher 
until the whole world seemed on fire, 
and the notes of the accordeon came 
sobbing up from the quarters like the 
wail of a lost soul in torment. 

Manoel’s spirit rose with a leap ot 
passionate despair. He would be 
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avenged,— he would brave the cheating 
villain face to face, and the saints should 
decide which should be victor. He,a 
Gomez de Silva, to sit down and see 
this white-faced adventurer carry off the 
girl he loved! But Virginia—ah! here 
his heart failed him. Suppose he should 
kill her lover; would she come to his 
arms any more gladly? He could hear 
the hiss of ‘scorn from her set lips; he 
could feel the hate from her eyes cutting 
through his heart like steel ; and with 
the thought his passion cooled, and great 
drops of perspiration stood out on his 
brow. 

At the same instant the flames sank 
out of sight as suddenly as they had 
started into life. The trash was burned 
out, and nothing but a smoldering heap 
of ashes left upon the blackened field. 
The moon disappeared behind the dark- 
ened hills; the land breeze crept down 
bleak and chill from the snow-wrapped 
summit of Mauna Loa; the music of 
the accordeon grew fainter and fainter 
till it softened into silence ; and Manoel, 
resting his head against the rough frame- 
work of the flume, voiced his heart -break 
in one great, choking sob. 


Vv. 


THE sun was setting the next evening 
as Virginia wrapped a dark blue blanket 
shawl-wise about her shoulders, tied the 
yellow kerchief over her wavy brown 
hair, and with one backward glance at 
her father busily chatting with a group 
of men on the little porch, stole softly 
out of the kitchen door, down through 
the long grass, to an opening in the low 
stone wall. 

In the far distance lay the sea, a misty 
purple, with a bank of cold white clouds 
outlining the horizon where the sun had 
passed over and left them alone. Above, 
an azure sky, flecked with downy puffs 
of softest salmon lighted to gold, faded 
slowly to paler tints, until all the bright- 
ness was finally swallowed up by the 
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hungry gray cloud monsters that came 
sweeping down with the land breeze. 

Virginia gathered her rough blanket 
more closely around her. The evening 
wind chilled her, blowing back her ker- 
chief and loosening the soft rings of 
hair ; and she hurried on, over the wall 
and across the rolling pasture land, till 
she reached the flume. There, out of 
sight of the house, she drew breath, and 
finding herself quite alone, sat down on 
the damp grass to wait. Her thoughts 
went back somewhat ruefully to that 
other evening when she had promised 
to go away with Manoel. Would this 
scheme prove as futile as that had done? 

It was past the hour that the Senhor 
had appointed, and still there were no 
signs of him. At any moment her 
mother might return, and then there 
would be questions and dismay, and be- 
fore many moments the whole assem- 
blage, father, mother, and friends, would 
be searching for her. 

She crouched closerto the flume, which 
was low there on the hill top, and her 
pretty forehead was drawn in anxious 
lines as she peered through the gather- 
ing darkness for the figure of her tardy 
cavalier. 

A band of cattle came bounding across 
the hill to drink at the flume, and her 
heart beat faster as the tramp of their 
hoofs shook the frame-work against 
which she was leaning, and echoed back 
from the cavernous ground beneath. 
She was cold and frightened, alone there 
with the untamed brutes, and night clos- 
ing in darker around her; and at last, 
burying her head in the prickly blanket, 
she sobbed like a frightened child. 

The cattle gave a sudden start, and 
ran snorting away at the approach of a 
galloping horse, but she was lost to 
everything now but her own misery and 
heard no sound, till a strong hand was 
laid kindly on her shoulder, and a manly 
voice exclaimed, ‘‘ What, crying, little 
one!” 

She raised her head for one glance at 
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his face, then dropped it again and burst 
into a fresh flood of tears. 

Andrew Dexter looked at her in dis- 
may. It was not the reception he had 
been picturing to himself along the 
rough road, as he hurried his horse over 
the stones and gullies in heedless haste 
to reach his pretty little fiance. 

Bending over her he tried to draw her 
hands away from her face, saying, “ What 
is the matter, sweetheart? Come, we 
have no time to lose!” 

She resisted his touch, but lifting her 
face all streaming with tears she mur- 
mured with a pathetic little sob, “ Sen- 
hor come too late — me fraid.”’ 

“T know, dear, I was detained; but 
come, it ’s all right now, and I’m going 
to take you to your friends.” 

“Senhor no care me stop too long. 
Senhor no speak sorry,” returned the 
girl reproachfully. 

“I am sorry —come now, don’t cry 
any more; I’ve got something pretty in 


my pocket for you, and we must get 
away from here before your folks begin 


hunting for you. I’ll put you on my 
horse and walk aiong by your side; it 
isn’t more than two miles to Felixo’s 
house.” 

He gathered her up in his arms and 
placed her in the saddle, taking the 
reins in his hand, and walking along at 
a brisk pace. Virginia’s tears had ceased 
flowing, and she sat passively on the 
horse without a word. 

Thus they progressed in silence over 
more than half the. distance, the horse 
finding the trail by instinct, and Dexter 
following in his wake, for the night was 
dark and cloudy. 

But as they neared the cane fields 
adjoining Felixo’s house, Dexter tight- 
ened the reins, and slowing down rested 
one hand on the saddle, looking up into 
Virginia’s face as if trying to make out 
its expression in the darkness. She 
gave no answering sign, but the young 
man, nothing daunted, slipped his arm 
about her waist, whispering, “ Virginia, 
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you have n’t giyen me one kiss tonight!” 

He felt her slight form tremble, but 
there was no further answer to his ap- 
peal. 

“ After walking all this way over the 
stones, don’t you think I ought to have 
a little reward? It’s a rough tramp, 
after working all day in the fields, and 
I thought, when I was coniing to get 
you, that—that you’d be different, 
somehow.” 

One little hand stole. up and stroked 
his cheek. “Poor Senhor!” she said 
softly. 

The horse kept plodding on over the 
rocky trail, and the end of their route 
drew nearer and nearer. The bark of a 
dog warned them of their proximity to 
Felixo’s cottage, and the sound of the 
water in the flume, rushing and bub- 
bling down the grade, told them they 
were near the bars that opened into the 
cane field. 

Dexter drew himself up, and taking a 
little package from his pocket, said in 
his ysual steady tones: “I must leave 
you at the gate, Virginia, and you will 
goinalone. You saythey'll be kind to 
you, and tomorrow — tomorrow, sweet- 
heart, we'll go together to the little 
church, and the padre shall make you 
all my own. He promised me to be 
there at vespers. And once you are 
mine I’l] hold you against the whole 
world. Will you be glad? tell me, dear, 
will you be glad to come to me, never 
to know any home but mine? Can you 
be happy without your old friends, hap- 
py with me alone?” 

There was a suggestion of tears in the 
low-voiced — “ Si, Senhor,” and a flut- 
tering sigh reached his intent ear. 

“ You are not afraid, are you, my dar- 
ling? You wont be afraid of me — see 
what I’ve brought you,” and he held up 
the object in his hand. “ It is for you to 
wear to our wedding ; they wont make 
you any prettier,—nothing could do 
that,— but you'll think, when you put 
them on, how much Andrew Dexter 
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loves you. Here, you can’t see in the 
dark,” and quickly striking a match on 
the sole of his boot, he shaded it with 
his hand while he laid the little box in 
her lap. 

With eager fingers she lifted the cov- 
er, and a bright smile broke over her face 
as her eyes fell on a pair of dainty gold 
ear-drops. “ Oh! bella!” she cried, with 
the exultation of a child over a new toy. 
Then, as the match flickered out into 
darkness, her two arms were laid shyly 
around his neck, and her soft cheek 
pressed against his. 

“Do you love me, Virginia?” catch- 
ing her close to his heart; “tell me, 
sweet !” 

For all answer the arms about his 
neck were clasped a little closer, the 
pretty head drooped lower and lower, 
and two soft lips met his in a long, 
trembling kiss. 

He lifted her from the saddle, holding 
her in his arms for a moment, then put- 
ting her down gently, he unfastened 
the bars, and with a lingering clasp of 
her little hand, whispered : “‘ Goodnight, 
darling —till tomorrow!” 

“Amanha; bona nuitos, Senhor.” 
With a quick motion she raised his hand 
to her lips, then sped away like a fright- 
ened bird into the dark. 


VI. 


THE morrow’s sun found Virginia 
trudging wearily along the dusty govern- 
ment road, her face set in hard lines and 


an ominous light in her dark eyes. Be- 
side her, on horseback rode the district 
policeman, a Hawaiian functionary, 
whose principal labors consisted in ar- 
resting an occasional drunk, or escorting 
some contumacious field hand to trial 
before the little district court at Luna- 
puu. Such an onerous task as arresting 
a young girl for resisting her parents’ 
authority and running away from home 
had never before fallen to his lot, but he 
acquitted himself as beseemed the dig- 
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nity of the occasion, and rode close to 
his youthful prisoner, now and then 
cracking the long whip he carried in one 
hand, as if to warn her that any attempt 
at escape would be visited with condign 
punishment. The singular procession 
was completed by the injured parents 
following on behind, both mounted on 
one little mule, whose sturdy back was 
well used to the double load. 

As they neared the plantation houses 
and the one small store Virginia drew 
herself up proudly, and two fierce red 
spots burned on either cheek. The store 
was a gathering place for gossiping 
idlers, and the novel sight of a beautiful 
Portuguese girl under arrest, walking 
the five weary miles to court, would not 
fail of causing a sensation. The poor 
girl’s heart was beating fast, but she 
proudly kept back the rising tears, and 
set herself to meet the disgrace as best 
she might. 


As she passed the group of loungers, 
with head erect and averted face, the 
Patra’s wife caught sight of her from the 
door of her house, and coming quickly 


to her side, asked kindly: “ What is 
the matter, Virginia ; what does all this 
mean?” 

The girl told in her pretty, broken 
English how the Senhor Dexter had 
carried her away from home the night 
before to her aunt’s cottage, for protec- 
tion, and this morning, on her mother’s 
discovering the hiding place, she had 
been arrested, and was to be tried in 
court at Lunapuu. 

“ Your parents ought to be ashamed 
of themselves!” exclaimed the young 
wife indignantly. 

“ O, me nocare,—better me go prison ; 
me stop home, be kill — prison better,” 
answered the girl with a dry sob. 

“ But at least they might let vou ride 
— it is cruel for them to make you walk 
all that distance. Aren’t you ashamed 
of yourself?’ she cried, turning to old 
Rozario, “to sit there on that mule while 
your daughter walks ?” 
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“Me no want Virginia go prison — 
Leopoldina want,” he returned sulkily, 
giving his wife a push with his elbow, 
whereupon she poured forth a volley of 
Portuguese invectives, returning the 
push with vigor, and scowling vindic- 
tively at the Patra’s wife. 

The policeman cracked his whip and 
requested the party to move on. 

“Goodbye Virginia, I hope you will 
come out all right!” called the sympa- 
thetic little woman after them. 

The girl turned back with a smile, and 
waved her hand in farewell as they dis- 
appeared round the corner. 

About three o'clock of the same day, 
a Portuguese boy who had acquired a 
fair amount of English in the plantation 
school presented himself before Dexter 
in the field, and informed him of what 
had happened, saying Felixo’s wife had 
sent him to tell the Senhor. 

Dexter sprang to his horse with an 
oath, dug the spurs into the poor beast’s 
flank, and tore over the rough road at a 
breakneck pace, till he drew rein just 
half an hour later at the door of the 
Lunapuu school-house, where the dis- 
trict court was in session. 

Leaping to the ground he strode into 
the room all flushed and panting with his 
headlong race, his spurs clanking over 
the bare board floor, and in a bold voice 
demanded, “ What right has any one to 
arrest that girl ?” 

The judge, a fine looking native, well 
versed in the English language, re- 
quested him with some dignity to come 
to order ; then, as the young man still 
stood waiting an answer, he explained 
in his slow, suave tones that the girl 
in question, being under age, was sub- 
ject to her parents’ authority, and they, 
being displeased with her actions, had 
seen fit to place her in custody. 

“ She will be of age next month,” re- 
torted Dexter hotly. “And I'll sue 
them for threatening her life, if they 
don’t let her go quietly. I have made 
her an honest offer of marriage and that 
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old rascal there has given his consent to 
it,” indicating Rozario with an indignant 
gesture. “ You old pirate, I'll make you 
sweat for this !” 

“Mr. Dexter, this language is offen- 
sive to the court,” remarked the judge 
sternly. “I, myself,” he continued, in 
his slow, deliberate way, “have endeav- 
ored to persuade the plaint:ffs te with- 
draw the suit ; and I would advise them 
to accept the offer of your hand rather 
than allow their daughter to be com- 
promised by further proceedings. An- 
tono Rozario, are you willing to forego 
this suit, and give your daughter in mar- 
riage to Andrew Dexter as a peaceable 
settlement of the affair ?” 

The old man scratched his head med- 
itatively for a moment ; then coming for- 
ward he announced in brief terms: 


“Senhor want marry Virginia, das all 
right. Leopoldina no like — Leopoldina 
fight ; me no care!” and settling his cap 


on his head he stalked out of the room. 

With Leopoldina’it was another mat- 
ter. She held her ground tenaciously, 
storming at Virginia, shaking her fist at 
Dexter, and overwhelming the judge 
with a torrent of Portuguese whenever 
he attempted to bring her to order. 

All this while the girl sat on a bench 
in front of the judge, closely watching 
every motion of his face, and glancing 
appealingly now and then at her impa- 
tient lover. She looked pale and tired, 
and there was a pathetic droop to the 
corners of her pretty mouth. 

Dexter moved nearer to her, resting 
his arm protectingly on the back of the 
bench. “ Don’t mind, dear, I'll fix her 
in a minute,” he whispered. Then turn- 
ing to the judge, and speaking in his 
usual business-like way, he said quietly : 
“It seems to me, your honor, that this 
has gone far enough. The father has 
consented to the marriage and it is wast- 
ing valuable time to stand here listening 
to the old woman’s jaw. If you’ll dis- 
miss the case, I'll make it all right with 
her when we get outside.” 
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The judge concurred in this opinion, 
and the case was dismissed. Dexter took 
Virginia’s hand, and drawing her with 
him to the door signaled to Rozario, who 
was seated on an old stone wall, calmly 
smoking his pipe. As the old man ap- 
proached, his would-be son-in-law drew 
a note-book from his pocket and tearing 
out one of the leaves, flattened it against 
the door post, while he hastily scribbled 
on it with the stump of a pencil. Then, 
holding it out to Rozario, he demanded 
his signature as a witness. 

“That’s a contract to pay your wife 
fifty dollars the day I marry Virginia ; 
that will keep her mouth shut, or I am 
very much mistaken, and hurry up the 
day into the bargain,” and he glanced 
triumphantly at the angry woman, who 
stood watching the proceeding with a 
suspicious scowl. Her face relaxed as 
her husband explained the paper to her, 
but she still demurred at the smallness 
of the sum proposed. 

“Do you think I am a millionaire ?” 
retorted Dexter with an oath. “You 
never had fifty dollars in your hand at 
once in your life, and you knowit. Iam 
not duying your daughter — she has giv- 
en herself to me, and all IT want now is 
to marry her without any more fuss. If 
you don’t like the contract you can tear 
it up; it’s all you’ll get from me.” : 

The woman, fearing she had gone too 
far, sulkily acquiesced, and Rozario af- 
fixed his mark to the document; then 
carefully folded it and placed it inside 
his cap. 

Virginia‘looked up at Dexter with the 
tears shining in her eyes. “Senhor, take 
me home — me ’fraid,” she faltered. 

“ Poor little girl!” he answered, laying 
his hand gently on her hair. “They’ve 
made it pretty rough for you, but it will 
be all right now. They daren’t treat 
you meanly after this, and tomorrow I'll 
take you home where they can never 
touch you again.” 

He led her to the mule on which her 
parents had ridden to court, and placed 
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her in the saddle; then turning to her 
mother, said gruffly: “If you want to 
ride, you can get up behind her. As for 
you, you lazy rascal, you can walk!” 

“Si, Senhor!” muttered old Rozario 
respectfully, touching his cap, and strid- 
ing off in the direction indicated. 

Dexter, with small show of gallantry, 
helped his future mother-in-law on the 
mule; then mounting his horse, rode 
along at their side, and so the strange 
company passed out of sight. 


VII. 


SUNDAY morning rose bright and 
clear; the low range of foothills stood 
out in sharply defined lines against the 
warm blue of the sky, aud the snow- 
shrouded summit of Mauna Loa towered 
over them like a giant guarding his off- 
spring. The sunlight danced and rip- 
pled over the rustling cane fields, and 
shone down the winding length of the 
flume, making it glisten like a silver rib- 
bon on the hillsides, and breaking up the 
drops that filtered through the boards 
into a mist of rainbows. 

The little church was filled with an 
eager crowd, waiting in hushed expect- 
ancy for the wedding ceremony to com- 
mence. Mass was over, but the padre 
still knelt before the altar, his purple 
vestments heavy with embroidery seem- 
ing to weigh him down ; while the flick- 
ering light from the high candles threw 
a ghastly hue over his wrinkled face, 
pale and worn from his late fast. The 
little acolytes in their long robes wrig- 
gled uneasily from one knee to the other, 
and cast mocking glances at their envi- 
ous comrades kicking their heels on the 
benches below. 

The Patra’s wife had graced the occa- 
sion with her presence, and the /unas 
and mill hands were there in full muster. 
All on the plantation had been interest- 
ed in the little drama, and were heartily 
glad of its happy termination. 

At last the padre rose from his knees 
and facing the congregation pronounced 
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the names of Andrew Dexter and Vir 
ginia de Rozario. They arose from the 
foremost bench and came toward the 
altar, Dexter flushed and awkward, the 
girl beautiful as a picture in her simple 
white dress, with the soft rings of hair 
falling on her low forehead, and a touch 
of color in the delicate olive of her cheek. 
There was a shy, tender light in the 
dusky eyes, and a tremulous curve about 
the rosy mouth, but otherwise there 
were no signs of emotion, and she stood 
before the padre with a sweet calm on 
her face, waiting for the words that 
should give her wholly into her lover’s 
keeping. 

Her parents and brother, with long 
wax tapers in their hands, stood just be- 
hind, while Felixo distributed similar 
lighted tapers to the relatives and friends 
and all the plantation dignitaries there 
present. 

Then the congregation rose, while the 
padre repeated the marriage service in 
Portuguese. And the tapers flickered, 
and the altar candles gleamed over their 
heads, and the soft sea breeze stole in 
through the open windows, and played 
with the rings of Virginia's hair. 

Then for Dexter's benefit, to whom 
Portuguese was a dead letter, the padre 
stammered in his broken English: “ Do 
you, Andrew Dexter, take zis woman|to 
be your wife—and do you, Virginia, take 
zis man to be your husband? Zen I pro- 
nounce you man and wife. Zat is all!” 
he concluded, nodding to Dexter, and 
descending the altar steps. 

The young man grasped his hand with 
a cordial pressure, while Virginia’s fe- 
male relatives swarmed about her, kiss- 
ing her rapturously and giving vent to 
their long suppressed emotions in volu- 
ble language. A general hand-shaking 
ensued, and the bridal party prepared to 
leave the church. 

As they neared the door, a handsome 
young Portuguese. pushed. his way it 
through the throng, until he stood di- 
rectly in front of the bride. She started 
back with a little cry, “ Manoel!” 
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“ Yes, Manoel,” he returned fiercely ; 
“ You will not refuse me a wedding kiss, 
Virginia!” and seizing her hands in his 
strong grasp, he pressed two passionate 
kisses on her red lips. Then with one 
vengeful glance at Dexter and a mut- 
tered imprecation, he bounded through 
the open door, leaped on his horse, and 
dashed down the government road as if 
the furies were after him. 

Poor Manoel! The furies in his heart 
were lashing him as with a whip of small 
cords, but he was too much of a child to 
control his wrath, and too cowardly to 
carry out his revengeful threats ; and so 
he was tosssed about on a sea of passion 
till the very intensity of his feelings 
overmastered him, and after the storm 
there was a great calm. His was the 
quick, passionate southern nature that 
brooked no control and yet was change- 


is King. Mar. 
able as the will of a little child. The first 
outburst of feeling over, he found it as 
easy to forget and make love to the next 
pretty face as though Virginia had never 
existed. 

And Virginia— might she not have 
been happier with one of her own race, 
whose heart her stronger nature might 
sway as it would; who could never feel 
a stranger’s jealousy of her friends, her 
language, nay, of her glad girlhood it- 
self? Who shall say? 

But that night as she stood under the 
trees of her-new home, watching the 
moon rise out of the sea, with her hus- 
band's arm around her and his eyes smil 
ing down into hers, she crept closer to 
his heart, and with upturned face and a 
sweet, shy smile, whispered: “ Me love 
Senhor!” 

Newel Douglas. 


LOVE IS KING. 


THE Huntsman galloped o’er hill and plain, 
And the deer through the forest sped wild and free; 
But the King —ah, little for this cared he; 
He drew his rein with his princely train 
By the sun-lit birches that fringe the wood, 
Where the circle of awe-struck peasants stood : 
“ Ah, beautiful Maiden, pure and good, 
I have watched thee long and I love thee well ; 
I care not if thou but a peasant be, 


Tomorrow shall echo the marriage bell, 


Tomorrow I marry thee.” 


On a sudden paused the breeze ; 


Ceased their trembling and their whispering all the leaves upon the trees, 
And the wild bird stopped her fluttering to and fro; 


All the grasses on the meadow 


Ceased their dance with sun and shadow ; 
In their midst the fiery poppies stood a breathless, listening row: 
For I'll tell to you in secret a secret we all know, 
They are always listening, listening, flowers and grasses, leaves and birds, 


To Love's words. 


The sunlight blazed in a golden flood 
On the royal brow with its darkening frown ; 
But there where the maiden in silence stood, 
It tenderly, lovingly lingered there, 
On the golden ripples of shining hair, 
The wild-rose cheek, 
And the eyes of velvet brown 
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“Thou hast no answering word? Thou wilt not speak ? 
——Stand back, thou clownish peasant, who art thou 
That dares approach her? Day by day 
Mine eyes have watched thee haunt her homeward way ; 
Save as thy Queen thou dar’st not greet her now; 
A King has claimed a maiden for his own ; - 
A Queen has found her throne. 


Speak thou, Belovéd, is not here thy place? — 
I cannot read thy marvellous, changing face.” 


From cheek to brow the sudden rose-flush leaped, 
As through her soul a strange, wild rapture swept, 
A fierce, sweet pain close-linkéd crept ;— 
“O thou great King, I needs must anger thee ; 
Thou hast been patient; thou art kind and good ; 
I have not chosen Love; ’tis Love has chosen me, — 
Long has my heart withstood. 
Before thine eyes, great Sire, my secret I unroll; 
The truth —God’s truth — has come to me at last: 
I love him! Love him with my inmost soul ; 
He fills my life —my future and my past. 
Or stay, I know no past since Love was still unknown, 


And spake with muffled voice my dull ear failed to heed ; 
But now thou art awake, awake, O heart of stone! 
To say I cannot wed thee, Sire, what need? 
I love him! him alone!” 


On a sudden laughed the breeze; 
O the rustling and the whispering of the leaves upon the trees; 
And the wild bird fluttered blithely to and fro ; 
All the grasses on the meadow 
Madly danced with sun and shadow ; 
[n theiy midst the fiery poppies reddened to a deeper glow. 
For I'll tell to you in secret a secret we all know, 
They are whispering low together, wheu they nod and sway and swing, 
“Love ts King!” 


Calm-browed and grave he watched her while she spoke; 
Calm, clear and grave his voice the silence broke: 

“T am a mighty King, — yet kings shall fall; 

Love reigneth still as king above us all. 
Go, free, pure soul, in thee I have no part ; 

Powerless my crown, my gold, my name, my fame to bring 
One loving, human heart more near my human heart! 

Not I, but Love is King.” 


Charlotte W. Thurston. 
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IN THE PESTHOUSE. 


“HELLO, uncle! Tell Doctor Ellis I 
want to see him.” The speaker reined 
up before a tumbled-down fence, looking 
curiously at the ruinous farmhouse, and 
overgrown yard. 

The white-haired negro addressed 
stared at the handsome, stern-faced 
young stranger, and exclaimed hurried- 
ly: “Fo’ goodness, massa, doan’ you 
know dis am de pesthouse, whar we kee 
all de smallpox folks ?” 

“Of course I know it, or I’d have 
gone in instead of asking your doctor 
to come out. Hurry.” 

The old negro caught up an armful of 
wood and disappeared. 

It was a warm, still day. The marred 
face of a convalescent appeared at an 
open window, and a weary nurse paused 
beside him to wrap him up, and breathe 
the air. 

Meantime the old darkey, Uncle Ned, 
had entered a room full of patients in 
every stage of smallpox, announcing: 
“Gemman outside wants to see you, 
Massa Ellis.” 

Doctor Ellis nodded. He was a slight, 
undersized man, still young, although 
his forehead was deeply furrowed, and 
his dark hair streaked with silver by 
some heavy trouble, and his face had 
forgotten the look of gladness. For 
years he had made a specialty of con- 
tagious diseases, smallpox particularly, 
going wherever his services were need- 
ed, regardless of personal comfort or 
safety, and asking little more than his 
actual expenses. Tireless, watchful, 
sympathetic, and marvelously skillful, 
he had saved no one knows how many 
lives, but they must have been many. 

He never spoke of himself. His fam- 
ily, boyhood, youth, were all unknown 
to his patients, but they had all his time, 
thought, and energy. 


At Uncle Ned’s summons, he only 
paused to hand a fevered patient a glass 
of lemonade, and went quietly out. But 
meeting the young stranger's stern 
smile, he stopped, turning white, as he 
exclaimed, “ Roland Marlow!” 

“T have found you at last, murderer.” 
said the stranger bitterly. 

“You have found me, yes,” Doctor 
Ellis answered faintly, leaning heavily 
on the gatepost, as if unable to stand 
alone. “But what good will it do you? 
I cannot bring Howard back to life. 
Stand more to the windward, Roland, 
unless you have had the smallpox.” 

The youth moved as directed, but 
answered fiercely. “I can hang you for 
his murder, and I intend to do it.” 

“T don’t think you can,” was the 
weary answer. “And if you could, how 
would it benefit you?” 

“It would be a satisfaction to avenge 
my brother’s death.” 

“A poor satisfaction ! Be reasonable, 
Roland; Howard did not want ven- 
geance, and my death could do no good 
to any one, while niy life is of advantage 
to many.” 

“They would get along without mur- 
derers. You waste your breath. I’ve 
no mercy for you. I shall have you ar- 
rested at once.” 

Doctor Ellis straightened up, and 
smiled faintly. “Is it so easy to find an 
officer who will take a man from the 
smallpox hospital, Roland ?” 

“You would not dare refuse to come 
when an officer commanded you?” 

“There you are mistaken. I have a 
grim protector here, and I shall certainly 
avail myself of his deadly defense as 
long as I am necessary to the helpless 
ones inside.” 

“Then I am to wait till the scourge is 
over, and give you a chance to escape 
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meantime?” Roland questioned, sarcas- 
tically. “Howcharming! But I can’t be 
baffled so easily. If I can’t have you ar- 
rested now, I will have watchmen guard 
the place day and night to prevent your 
running off. You may make up your 
mind to the hangman’s noose, Edmund 
Ellis.” 

He wheeled his horse sharply, but 
Doctor Ellis spoke hurridly, “One mo- 
ment, Roland. Tell me of Mary and 
Rosie. Are they well?” 

“What does it matter to you? 
will never see them again.” 

“But tell me. I have heard nothing 
of them for so long.” 

“Would it make you any happier if I 
told you that Mary had got a divorce 
and married again, and that Rosie only 
knows your name as that of her Uncle 
Howard’s murderer, and holds you in 
uttor abhorrence ?” 

“T snow that it is not true,” Doctor 
Ellis exclaimed passionately. ‘“ Mary 


You 


would never get a divorce, far less let 
the child be trained to think unkindly 
Go, if you will do nothing but 
I cannot neglect my duties 


of me. 
torture me. 
longer.” 

As he turned back, his eyes fell on 
the open window and the shocked faces 
within. A flush came into his pale face, 
but the quiet voice betrayed neither 
anger nor confusion. 

“You should not sit in a draught. 
Move him further from the window, Mrs. 
Leigh.” 

The stranger galloped away, the doc- 
tor re-entered the house and went on 
with his duties as if nothing had hap- 
pened, while those who had heard looked 
at each other with white, scared faces. 
The day was so still, and the stranger's 
voice so clear that all near the window 
had heard his words. Two hours later 
every one around the pesthouse not rav- 
ing in delirium knew all about the inter- 
view, and was in a fever of excitement. 

What did it mean? Pains and symp- 
toms were temporarily forgotten in their 

Vol. vv. —18. 
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curiosity. But in Doctor Ellis’s presence 
they weredumb. His quiet manner for- 
bade all questioning, and none dared 
to disobey. Yet though all conversa- 
tion ceased the moment he entered the 
room, no sooner did he leave than it 
broke forth afresh. 

No one believed the horrible charge. 
Did they not see him daily sacrificing 
every comfort, and risking life itself for 
earth’s stricken ones? Patient, tireless, 
kindly, unselfish — were they to believe 
him a murderer on the unsupported word 
of a stranger? Never! And this stran- 
ger had coolly proposed to take their 
doctor away, leaving them to perish un- 
aided! The idea was barbarous, in- 
human, and no words could express their 
indignation. 

As to the possible grounds of*this 
dreadful accusation, theories differed. 
Some supposed a patient had once died 
under Doctor Ellis’s care, possibly given 
a wrong medicine by mistake ; others be- 
lieved the whole story a malicious fabri- 
cation ; but all watched anxiously to see 
if the watch would indeed be set. 

It was. Two hours later a man had 
established himself on a hillock over- 
looking the rear of the isolated building, 
while another strolled carelessly about 
the stump pasture in front. Patients 
and nurses alike were in a fever of 
excitement, and indignation. Doctor 
Ellis was the coolest among them. He 
did not even see the sentries till the pa- 
tients’ eager eyes drew his attention to 
them. Then he smiled faintly, and went 
on with his duties unconcerned. 

All day they kept their places, and at 
nightfall were reinforced, and began 
making regular rounds at the respectful 
distance. Wrathful imprecations were 
muttered inside, and Doctor Burnham, 
the town physician, and their sole con- 
nections with the outside world, was be- 
sieged with questions on his evening 
call. 

But he could only confirm the report. 

“That ’s the story in town,—that 
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Ellis murdered his brother-in-law in a 
drunken fit ten years ago. They mean 
to arrest him as soon as possible, but 
with the help of General Smallpox we ’ll 
hold the fort for some time. Outra- 
geous? That doesn’t half tell it. I 
could enjoy thrashing Marlow within an 
inch of his life. Hallo, Ellis, do you 
know what stories they are telling about 
you?” 

“Yes. I wish you would look at Mrs. 
Peters. I don’t like this fever.” 

“All right. But what are you going 
to do about it?” 

“T wanted your advice. 
to change the treatment.” 

“ Bother the treatment ! 
about Marlow’s charges.” 

“T have n’t time to think 


I intended 
i’m talking 


of them. 


My patients keep my hands full.” 
No one dared pursue the subject fur- 
ther. 
Three days passed. 
kept up by relays day and night. 


The guard was 
Con- 
valescents and nurses watched them 
continually, and the patients Jaughed 
and stormed at them by turns. 

Dr. Ellis alone never seemed to notice 
them; yet his manner changed visibly. 
He grew restless, his sleep was shorter 
and more broken, his appetite uncertain. 
But he went his rounds oftener than 
before, always quietly, but sometimes 
glancing restlessly from face to face, 
as if looking for some sign of doubt or 
dread. 

He found none. If any one there 
distrusted or disliked him, he concealed 
it carefully. Every patient seemed to 
make his doctor’s cause his own. Mar- 
low’s accusations were deemed outrages, 
and the guard a ridiculous indignity 
against each and every one. Several 
threatened to settle with Marlow as soon 
as they were well enough, and the antici- 
pation of a trial for murder drove them 
wild. 

But on the fourth day Doctor Burn- 
ham came in, looking vexed. 

“Here’s the very mischief to pay,” 
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he exclaimed to an old nurse, who had 
aided Doctor Ellis for years. “Young 
Marlow’s down with the smallpox, and 
no place to bring him but here.” 

“ Marlow here!” Sister Joanna gasped, 
“ Well, there’s room. Our patients are 
convalescing so fast.” 

“It’s a shame to ask Ellis to nurse 
that man, but I suppose we can’t let 
him die,” Doctor Burnham grumbied. 
“What ails Ellis, anyhow? He looks 
like a ghost.” 

“Tam afraid he isn’t well. He has 
no appetite; and scarcely sleeps four 
hours in the night. I was hoping he 
could rest soon.” 

“ And I must bring that young slan- 
derer here to prevent it. He doesn’t 
want to come,— begs and pleads to be 
left where he is, but of course that is 
impossible. I believe he would rather 
die than come under Ellis’s nursing, 
and I should n’t be inconsolable if he 
did.” 

Nevertheless, he brought him in care- 
fully. Doctor Ellis coming in from an- 
other room met him at the door. Sister 
Joanna had not time to warn him before 
he recognized his accuser. 

“ Roland Marlow!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, you have me at your mercy 
new,” Roland retorted bitterly. 

The Doctor’s only reply was a direc- 
tion to the carriers, but his exclamation 
had aroused the room. Patients rose on 
their elbows, with a chorus of groans, 
hisses, taunts, and ironical welcomes. 

“Come to arrest the Doctor, have 
you?” 

“Come to see that he don’t get away ?” 

“ Awfully glad to see you — here!” 

“ Say, Doctor, don't bother over him. 
He believes smallpox patients don’t 
need any doctoring.” 

Marlow glanced wiidly about, seeing 
only enemies everywhere. Strong and 
well, he might have defied them, but now 
their taunts brought tears of weakness 
to his eyes. Doctor Ellis saw them, and 
spoke out clearly : 
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“This man is my brother-in-law, and 

I wish all my friends to treat him kind- 
ly.” 
' Patients and nurses stared in amaze- 
ment, but grew suddenly silent, while 
Doctor Ellis did all he could for the 
sufferer’s relief. He said little, but his 
manner was kind, and Roland watched 
him with a bewildered expression. 

His symptoms were not dangerous, 
and no one felt much sympathy for him, 
but no one wished to offend Doctor Ellis 
by annoying him, so the sensation soon 
died out. The sentries kept up their 
vigilance, though their employer now lay 
in the house they guarded. The patients 
laughed and stormed at them as usual. 
Doctor Ellis went his rounds, gentle and 
patient as ever, and Roland watched him 
closely, or when he was not in sight lay 
with closed eyes thinking deeply. 

“Do you want to send word to your 
father?” . Doctor Ellis asked once. 


“Burnham will telegraph if you wish.” 


“Ves,” Roland said, wearily. “ Tell 
him I am laid up a few days with the 
varioloid, but he must n’t worry, for Ed- 
mund is with me —and ask him to send 
the packet Mary left.” 

Doctor Ellis turned a shade paler, but 
asked no questions, and the message 
was sent verbatim. 

[t was late in the second night before 
another allusion was made to the past. 
The night-lamps burned low and_ the 
house was silent; but Doctor Ellis, un- 
able to rest, was making one more round 
among his sleeping patients, when Ro- 
land’s eyes met his wakefully, and Ro- 
land asked quietly : 

“Are you too tired to talk a little, 
Edmund ?” 

“No.” He sat down at the bedside. 
“You are not worse ?” 

“No. But I have been thinking, and 
the more I think the more I am _bewil- 
dered. I can’t reconcile things.” 

“You mean Howard’s death ?” 
tor Ellis asked huskily. 

“Yes. I can't understand it,” looking 


Doc- 
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wistfully at the white face. ‘“ These peo- 
ple all worship you; Mary never would 
hear a word against you; and yet —” 

“ And yet Howard is dead.” Doctor 
Ellis said hoarsely. “ And no courage, 
no kindness, no devotion of mine can 
ever bring him back. But as God is my 
judge, Roland, I never meant to kill him. 
He was my dearest friend. I loved him 
as David loved Jonathan. It was through 
him I made Mary’s acquaintance, and 
when we were brothers-in-law we seemed 
nearer than ever. You were at school 
then, but surely you can remember some- 
thing of our friendship. He was as fond 
of Rosie as Mary or I, and almost made 
our house his home. If he were away, 
our circle seemed incomplete. 

“1 think we never quarreled till that 
fatal evening. We had been invited to 
a club where a juggler gave a private 
entertainment, some marvelous sword- 
tricks among others. He had three 
swords, sharp as razors, with which he 
seemed to set nature's laws at defiance. 

“It was a fashionable club, and wine 
flowed freely. By ten o’clock the jug- 
gler was the only sober man in the 
room. ‘Two theories were started as to 
how a particular trick was worked, and 
a general altercation sprang up. I took 
up one of the swords to illustrate my 
theory, and failed most awkwardly. 
Howard, who held to the other theory, 
laughed and made a sarcastic speech. 

“In my drunken rage I forgot what I 
held, and struck at him furiously. He 
screamed and dropped heavily. Then I 
realized what I had done, and a panic 
seized me. In the confusion I escaped, 
and all the next day I wandered in the 
woods, a prey to every concievable 
horror. 

“At nightfall I grew desperate, and 
resolved to go home and know the worst. 
My own home was desolate and dark. I 
went over to your father’s. I dared not 
ring, but entered softly, and fortunately 


* met Mary, who greeted me joyfully. 


“*T am so glad you have come, Ed- 
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mund,’ she said. ‘Howard has been 
asking for you. Come. There is no 
one with him but me.’ 

“QO, how my heart bounded as I fol- 
‘lowed to Howard's room! 

“T never heard of that!” Roland ex- 
claimed. 

“Didn’t you? Perhaps Mary thought 
best not to tell. Yes, thank God, I saw 
him before the end. I couldn’t have 
borne it all these years but for that. 
He was ghastly white, but he smiled 
and held out his hand to me. 

“*« T am glad to see you, Ned,’ he said. 
‘Goodness, old fellow, you look like a 
ghost.’ 

“T broke down then, and sobbed like 
a child, Howard trying gaily to comfort 
me. The worst was over now, he assur- 


ed me ; he should be well in a few weeks, 
and we would be as good friends as 
ever, only he thought we might as well 
both sign the temperance pledge. ‘ And 
perhaps you might as well go away for 


a while, Ned. Father and Roland are a 
bit vindictive just now, in spite of all I 
can say. Even now you have the best 
of it, for I shall hardly leave this bed for 
a fortnight.’ 

“Poor Howard! That was eleven 
o'clock. I saw by the papers afterwards 
that he died before midnight. It was 
the candle’s last flare before going out. 

“ Rosie lay asleep on the lounge. I 
kissed her without waking her, pressed 
Howard’s hand, and bade Mary goodby 
for a few days —ten years ago, and I 
have n ’t seen her since. 

“The papers two days later told me 
of Howard’a death, and I fled. It was 
two years before I dared write to Mary, 
and then my letter came back inscribed, 

No such person here.’ 

“You want vengeance, Roland ; but 
you would be satisfied if you knew the 
lonely, haunted life I have led. One 
moment of drunken madness, and my 
whole life is. wrecked ; Howard fills an 
early grave, Mary’s heart is broken, and 
my little Rosie must bear a stain all her 
life!” 
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“ Tt will never hurt Rosie any,” Roland 
said huskily, as the doctor wiped the 
great drops of agony from his forehead. 
“Nor Mary either—again. They ’re both 
where sorrow never comes. Rosie died 
of the croup six months after Howard, 
and Mary did n’t live the year out.” 

“Dead, years ago!” Doctor Ellis 
gasped, and covered his agonized face 
with his hands for many minutes. At 
last he said hoarsely : 

“T ought to be glad she hasn’t been 
suffering all this time, but O, I can’t — 
I can’t! I wanted so much to see her 
again, to tell herthat I ’ve tried my best 
to do two men’s work for the world. | 
wanted to kiss Rosie once more, and 
hear her say ‘ Papa,’ (she was just learn- 
ing to pronounce it then)—and now | 
never can this side the grave.” 

“She prattled of you to the last,” Ro- 
land said, brokenly. 

Doctor Ellis crossed hastily to the 
window, and stood looking out many 
minutes, 

“ After all, it does not matter,” he 
said at last, wearily. “A few months, 
and I shall be with them. Iam only 
thirty-three, but I may never see another 
snowfall.” 

Roland misunderstood him, and spoke 
impetuously. “No, no, Edmund. I 
didn’t understand. If Howard felt no 
bitterness why should I? I'll have the 
sentries dismissed tomorrow,” 

Doctor Ellis smiled bitterly. “Ah, 
Roland, it ’s much easier to start a blood- 
hound than to stop him. The officers 
of the law will not draw off because your 
feelings change. But no matter now,” 
as Roland’s face expressed his conster- 
nation. “Time enough to talk of that 
when my patients are recovering. Go 
to sleep, now. We have talked too 
long.” 

“You think I cannot stop the prose- 
cution ?” Roland asked in terror. 

“T think not. You have made the 
charge, and the law will take its course.” 

“But you can escape —you must,” 
the youth exclaimed in agony. 
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“Perhaps. But we can talk of that 
tomorrow. Just now I can only think 
that Mary and Rosie are dead.” 

Roland did at last sink to sleep, 
haunted by terrible visions, realizing his 
former hopes; but Doctor Ellis’s eyes 
did not close that night, and Doctor 
Burnham’s morning greeting was, “Good 
heavens, Ellis, what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing,” Doctor Ellis said quietly. 
“T received bad news last night. That 
is all.” 

“Nonsense. You look like a corpse. 
Are you coming down with smallpox, 
or have those rascally guards driven you 
to suicide ?”’ 

“Neither. I am simply wearing out. 
But don’t worry. I shall keep up until 
our patients are able to care for each 
other.” 
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and happier that you have lived, and 
bring many blessings on your head.” 
And amidst his anguish it was comfort 
to know that her trust had been justified, 
and that she had foreseen what he had 
hoped so long to tell her. 

In the next few days Roland made 
every possible effort to dismiss the pros- 
ecution, but in vain. The law’s blood- 
hounds once aroused would not be quiet- 
ed, and saw in Roland’s changed senti- 
ments only the influence of the physi- 
cian over the mind of the patient. Then 
he begged and entreated Doctor Ellis 
to escape, but he only smiled sadly and 
shook his head. 

He was failing fast, though his patients, 
—all convalescents now, for the scourge 
was abating,— refused to see it, while 
he kept about in the same quiet way. 


Doctor Burnham stared at him help-* But on the day that Roland, last to 


lessly, while he flung a little packet to 
Roland, who caught it eagerly. 

“Here, Edmund. Mary put it up her- 
self, and charged us solemnly to give it 
to you as soon as possible,’’ flushing a 
little, as he recalled a mental vow to give 
it only to a condemed felon. 

Dr. Ellis opened it reverently, reck- 
less of the curious eyes around, for some 
wakeful patient had heard. the inter- 
view of last night and repeated it, deep- 
ening if possible the sympathy of his 
comrades, now that they understood. 

There were two photographs, one of 
a lovely, laughing child, one of a sweet- 
faced young woman, a little golden curl, 
a silken tress of hair, and a long letter 
already yellow with age, in a woman’s 
hand. They were comfort inexpressible 
to the tired, heartsick man, these relics 
of his loved ones, this proof of his wife’s 
love and loyalty. She wrote fondly of 
their lost darling, and, telling of her own 
approaching death, poured out her love 
and trust, her hopes and prayers, for him. 

“Dearest Edmund, I know you will 
suffer terribly,” she wrote, “‘ but life is 
short and eternity is long. I trust even 
yet that you will make the world better 


recover, could walk about the room, he 
gave out utterly, and sat all the morning 
by the open window, with the treasured 
packet, Jooking at the loved faces, toy- 
ing with the brown and golden locks, 
and re-reading the precious letter. 

“You must bury them with me,” he 
said to Roland, “there, under the apple 
tree.” 

“Youmust get well,” Rolandanswered, 
chokingly. 

“T shall see Mary, and Rosie, and 
Howard before another sunrise,” he 
answered, smiling, and looked at the 
sentry, wearily pacing his beat in the 
hot sunshine. “He will be almost as 
glad of the end as I shall.” Then, after 
a pause, “I am tired. Help me to bed, 
please, Burnham.” 

The general resentment against Ro- 
land had died out during his frantic 
efforts to dismiss the prosecution, and 
there was no feeling but one of deep grief 
in the pesthouse. All were united in 
sympathy now, while waiting the inev- 
itable end. 

It was late in the afternoon when Doc- 
tor Ellis started up, exclaiming gladly, 
ere quite awake, 
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“ Hurrah, Rosie! Papa’s coming. Lift 
her up, Howard. Why,—where are 
they ?” 

“You’ve been dreaming,” Roland said 
soothingly. 

“Only a dream? Well, no matter, it 
will be reality soon. But I want to see 
one more sunset. Help me to the win- 
dow, please.” 

They placed him there, but while he 
slept great thunder-clouds had rolled up, 
blotting out sky and sun. He smiled. 

“Never mind. One disappointment, 
more or less, doesn’t count among so 
many. Poor watchman! He will be 
drenched. Where is my packet ?” 

Roland handed it to him, but he 
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seemed so faint that Doctor Burnham 
offered him a glass of wine. He pushed 
it away in shuddering horror. 

“T can't. Wine means blood to me, 
— Howard’s blood. I could as soon drink 
that as taste wine again. Keep clear of 
it, Roland.” 

He looked long and earnestly at the 
pictured faces, then out at the driving 
clouds. Great drops began spattering, 
came thicker and faster, and still he did 
not stir. At last, when the rain beat in 
upon him, Roland spoke, and touched 
him, but the fixed eyes did not stir, the 
hand was cold. The weary atonement 
was over, and Edmund Ellis had gone 


home. 
Ada E. Ferris. 
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HE San Lo- 
renzo ranch- 
house was an 
old Mexican 
mansion, a 

aoe wid e-spread- 
Pate B ing adobe 
va building of 
hit one story. 

For many 

years it had peered through its deep-set 

windows upon the country round about, 
and beheld its contemporaries crumble 
and disappear, yet it lingered, lusty in 
old age. 

This ancient dwelling was in its prime 
more than a quarter of a century ago, 
when Ralph Miller weighed out its pur- 
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chase price in unstamped gold. Hewas 
a pioneer, weary of the vicissitudes of 
life, who seeking quiet found it in the 
San Lorenzo Rancho, in the valley of 
Santa Monica, seven miles from the 


present city of Los Angeles. Here 
Miller lived in contented solitude, direct- 
ing his Mexican ranch hands, improv- 
ing his lands, and cultivating his garden. 
Business interests only induced him to 
hold intercourse with his neighbors, who 
considered him an eccentric recluse, de- 
void of social instinct, and indifferent to 
the well being of his fellowman. Mem- 
ories of youth must, however, have 
found lodging in his brain, and love of 
kindred have influenced his later days ; 
for dying he bequeathed his magnificent 
estate to the widow of his brother and 
their children. 

Thus it chanced that in the spring of 
1885, Mrs. Samuel Miller and her son 
and daughter took possession of the San 
Lorenzo Ranch. They came from a 
smal] but irreproachable dwelling, in an 
eminently respectable quarter of Phila- 


delphia, to the old-fashioned adobe ranch 
house. They emerged from poverty into 
affluence. 

It was early in March, about a fort- 
night after this event, that two young 
girls drove leisurely along the highway. 
They were conversing half merrily, half 
seriously, in the happy manner of young 
people whose hearts, unseared by con- 
tact with the world’s great seething pain, 
pulsate with the pure joy of living. 

The valley looked very beautiful to 
them. Ellen Marks regarded it with the 
pride of ownership, for her life had been 
passed within its confines. She listened 
with keen delight to the praises of her 
city friend. 

“What a charming, picturesque home!” 
Louise Humphries exclaimed, her face 
aglow with enthusiasm. 

“Yes, it is one of the oldest in the 
valley,” said Ellen. “That is where 
our new neighbors live.” 

“Tt is a fine place. What a pity so 
few of these grand old houses remain,” 
sighed Louise. 

“Yet their disadvantages are many. 
They lack all the conveniences of mod- 
ern houses.” 

“T would cheerfully endure any in- 
convenience to live in such a house as 
that,” said the San Francisco girl, gaz- 
ing with longing eyes upon the scene 
before her. 

The Cahuenga Mountains were man- 
tled in rough splendor, the valley was 
bright with a vigorous young growth, 
and the winds played with a faint fra- 
grance of wild flowers, the firstlings of 
the season. Great oaks cast into broad 
relief the outlines of the low white- 
washed building, which nestled in the 
shelter of a hillock. A superb poin- 
settia with gorgeous crown of crimson 
foliage blazed by its side, a heliotrope 
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with many blossoms purpled its tiled 
roof, and garlands of smilax embowered 
the venerable patriarch. 

These were familiar objects to Ellen. 
What attracted her attention was the 
slight figure in the garden, passing from 
the borders of brilliant carnations to 
the long rows of iris, to the gillyflower 
and petunia beds, pausing by the roses, 
stooping to examine the geraniums, and 
looking for buds among the callas. 

“J wish we could catch a glimpse of 
her face,” said Ellen, watching eagerly. 

It was useless. Sue Miller was en- 
grossed with the flowers. They could 
not see the glad content in her great 
brown eyes, the dimples that adorned 
her face, or the pretty smile that dwelt 
on her lips. They could follow her 
childlike flitting from flower to flower, 
but it was too far to note the womanly 
poise of the small head, and the careless 
grace of each movement. 

“T have a notion they will be more 
sociable than old Ralph,’ commented 
Ellen. “We sincerely hope they are 
not after his crusty style! Gracious, 
how quickly the clouds are gathering,” 
and she urged her horse onward more 
rapidly. 

A mile farther, down the road she 
turned into a winding drive, closely 
shaded with pepper trees, whose branch- 
es interlaced overhead. Following its 
turns, they emerged in front of a large, 
substantial dwelling. It suggested com- 
fort and ease, though its square, weather- 
worn sides displayed many brown 
patches, denuded of paint. 

“There is your mother on the veranda, 
waiting for us,” said Louise. 

“Ellen,” called a little woman in a 
dark calico gown, “Ellen, it threatens 
like it would rain, and your pa’s rheu- 
matism is bad again, so you’d best drive 
on to Mrs. Simons’s, and see if she can’t 
spare another bottle of her lotion. Miss 
Louise,ll stay with me.” 

Louise Humphries gladly seated her- 
self beside the kindly old soul, who had 
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contributed much to the pleasure of her 
visit to the Santa Maria ranch. 

“Is-Mr. Mark& suffering much?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, he’s took right bad this time; 
comes of that long tramp he and Crafton 
took through the damp meadow. Craf- 
ton did ’nt get cold ; he’s pretty strong, 
though he been’t powerful built.” 

“ He does seem hearty, notwithstand- 
ing his delicate physique.” 

“ That’s it,” said the mother, pleased. 
“Crafton’s face shows it, he has a real 
romantic disposition ; Ellen is different, 
but he is romantic like me and his 
father.” 

Romantic like herself! Yes, the gen- 
tle mouth and delicate nose and moist 
blue eyes, even the hair, once flaxen now 
silvered, but curling on either side as 
thirty years before, betokened the sensi- 
tive, nervous temperament. Like his ° 
father! That was more difficult to im- 
agine. There was little manifestation 
of romantic sensibility in the tall, angu- 
lar figure of John Marks. The idea of 
strength suggested by some remnants of 
military bearing, was confirmed by his 
cool gray eyes, full nostrils, and firmly 
closed lips, encompassed by a grizzled 
beard. If romance there was, it lay 
beneath a calm exterior. 

“Crafton has a loving nature; he is 
dreadful sensitive. He couldn’t beara 
life of grief and sorrow. I hope he won't 
have no such trouble and disappoint- 
ment as we've had. His father bears up 
wonderful,” she continued. 

“Mr. Marks certainly appears cheer- 
ful and contented.” 

“Yes, no one would imagine, to look 
at him, he’d pined away all his young 
days sorrowing for a beautiful girl who 
loved him, and would have married him 
if her people had not been so set against 
him ; they made her swear a Bible oath 
she would never see him again. Then 
he was desperate, and enlisted for Mex- 
ico and left the country. 

‘“‘ After the war he came to California 
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and wandered about, tried to herd cattle, 
kept store a spell, and worked at the 
mines. It warn’t no use; he couldn’t 
forget hisdisappointment. Then he saw 
this Santa Maria ranch, and it just took 
his fancy, so quiet and peaceful like. 
Old Pedro Aguirro was dead, and his 
no’count son wanted money, so he said 
he’d sell, the ranch, and Mr. Marks said 
he’d buy it ; and he did and lived here all 
these years, and now itis reckoned one of 
the finest places in the valley,” she con- 
cluded, with pardonable pride. 

“You have not been here so long as 
he, have you ?” asked Louise. 

“Mercy, no, child. Pa had been liv- 
ing here seven years afore we was mar- 
ried.” 

“So Mr. Marks did finally forget his 
first love ; I suppose it is well men can 
do so,” mused the girl. 

“No he didn’t, ever,” the wife assert- 
ed; and seeing the surprise depicted in 
her listener’s face, she continued : 

“You see, pa and I made an agree- 
ment,— yes, an agreement. After he 
had been sorrowing for Caroline nigh 
on to twelve years, he come up to San 
Francisco to sell off some cattle. Sam 
Davage was a good friend of his. Sam 
had the best heart of any man I ever 
knew, though he were a bit rough. He 
saw Mr. Marks looked kinder sober and 
subdued like, so he says : 

“«John, you don’t live in no sort of 
way down there on your ranch. Those 
derned greasers don’t know how to take 
care of a white man; they play the 
devil with his digestion in mighty short 
order. You orter marry some smart 
girl, and see if she couldn’t liven you 
up a bit, and cook you good dinners.’ 

“ John shook his head, and said, ‘ No 
girl for me’; he was thinking of Caro- 
line. Sam Davage only laughed, and 
says he, ‘No girl for you, eh? Well, 
perhaps you’re right. They might bea 
trifle too skittish for a sober one like 
you. Now I know just what ’s the ticket. 
There is a little woman lives up our street 
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that a ways is not over-young, but is neat 
and trim-like. She has been crying her 
eyes out, so to speak, for a fellow she 
come from down East to marry nine 
years ago. He sent for her when her 
folks died, but afore she landed he was 
shot down. Some say ’t was accidental, 
and some will insist it warn’t. That 
need n ’t trouble us no how. 

“« Janet had no home and no money, 
and was that miserable and helpless she 
took brain fever and like to died. My 
sister,— she is a good woman,— heard 
of it, and said she’d nurse her through 
it, and she did. When Janet got well 
she went to giving lessons in singing 
and pianner playing, and kept herself 
quite comfortable for a spell. A while 
back she lowed to me things weren’t 
prosperous as onct they were; new 
teachers is coming with odd fangled 
notions, and folks says they wants the 
latest. So it may go mighty hard with 
her, and she’s a neat, handy body as a 
man likes to see about. Howsomever, 
she set such store by Robert Graham, 
I misdoubt she’ll ever quit shedding 
tears long enough to look at another 
man.’ 

“ Pa told me afterwards how he felt kin- 
der drear and homesick-like that night, 
and just made up his mind he could n’t 
stand Lolita and her sorto’ cooking 
much longer. He knew he couldn't 
love no other woman like Caroline, and 
he felt sorry, knowing how it was, I 
could n’t love no other man like Robert. 
Next day Sam Davage says, ‘ Marks, 
come up to my house and meet Miss 
Janet Crafton,’ and he came along will- 
ing enough. All unbeknown, Mrs. Dav- 
age sends me word to come and spend 
the day with her. Then I saw Mr. Marks 
first time. He didn’t say much, that’s 
pa’s way ; he looked at me that long and 
serious I was dreadful flustered. Mrs. 
Davage had an awful good supper, clam 
chowder, fried chicken, and apple-dump- 
lings, but I could n’t eat much. 

“We talked mostly about the south- 
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ern country, and how beautiful it was. 
Sam Davage says, ‘There’s only one 
fault about it; there aren’t enough 
women folks down there, except Injuns 
and greasers, which don’t count.’ 

“When we got up from the table, Sam 
took his hat, and says he, ‘ The doctor 
has just drove up to Johnston’s over the 
way, and I’d best go and see what’s the 
racket! Mrs. Davage said she must tend 
to putting little Sam to bed. 

“Mr. Marks and me remarked about 
the weather, said it was a good season, 
rain was plenty, and crops would be ac- 
cording. Then says I, *Mr. Davage 
thinks you’ve a beautiful ranch down 
country, Mr. Mar'‘s.’ 

“*Tolerable,’ says he, ‘rather lone- 
some-like.’ Then he gets up and comes 
a little nearer. ‘I’ma plain man, Miss 
Janet Crafton,’ says he, ‘and I want a 
square talk with you. My friend Dav- 


age tells me you have been sorrowing 
nine years for one dead, and he says too 


you won't ever love no other man. I 
respect your feelings,’ says he. ‘Circum- 
stances in my life make it so I can’t give 
no woman my love, romantic-like. Dav- 
age says it’s best I get married and set- 
tled ; he says moreover you are a good 
woman, and alone in the world; so L 
think it will be a fair bargain.if we make 
an agreement. You marry meand come 
to liveonthe ranch. I will respect your 
feelings and you will respect mine. That 
is the agreement !’ 

“ | was that surprised I could n’t make 
no answer, and then I remembered 
Robert, and how I had always said, ‘I 
am a true and faithful woman, and can’t 
love no one any more.’ First thing I 
knew, I was a-crying. 

“Mr. Marks sat still a spell, then says 
he, ‘ Miss Crafton, you have n t answer- 
ed me yet.’ 

“ And, somehow, I didn’t say ‘No,’ 
but told him it was too sudden; I 
could n ’t forget Robert, and would think 
the matter over. He was real stern, 
and said he must have his answer im- 
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mediately. He did not want me to for 
get Robert, as he would not forget Car- 
oline for all the women in the world, 
and for me to answer him square — 
Would I marry him? 

“Just as I said, ‘I gu-ess-ed so,’ in 
came Mrs. Davage, and Sam with her. 

“<«Davage,’ says Mr. Marks, ‘I con- 
cluded your advice was good ;- I needed 
a wife to look after things, so I have 
asked Miss Janet Crafton, and she has 
consented to marry me. Now Lolita 
may go soon as she pleases.’ 

“*Whew!’’said Sam Davage, whist- 
ling right out loud. ‘Concern me, you 
beat anything I ever heard of. Well, 
bless my soul! I must say I am deuced 
glad — no shilly-shally about the wed- 
ding, I suppose ?’ 

““ «Sam, how can you?’ says his wife, 
and she come over and kissed me, and 
told me how pleased she was, and what 
a happy life we would have on the ranch. 
Then Mr. Marks says with a serious 
face, ‘ Yes, I will finish up my business 
this week, and next week we will be 
married and go home.’ 

“By this time I was crying on Mrs. 
Davage’s shoulder,— could n’t keep the 
tears back. It sounded dreadful when 
he said, ‘ We will be married next week.’ 
but when he said,‘Then we will go 
home,’ my heart melted right down.— 
It was ten years since I had a home. It 
sounded. so comforting and happy, | 
made up my mind I would go to the 
ends of the world with John Marks, 
notwithstanding Robert. 

“So we was married, and he has been 
a good, kind husband to me, though 
masterful in his ways from living by 
himself so long. And I have tried from 
the very first to be a good, true wife to 
him, and sort of soften his sorrowing 
for Caroline, and I don’t think Robert 
will care if I love him. Sometimes I 
wish he would love me a little, too, but 
when his face draws down sober-like I 
know he is thinking of her, and don’t 
take much ’count of me.” 
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The voice, which had grown pathetic 
in its cadence, ceased as Ellen drove 
up. “Crafton home yet, mother?” 

“No. What do you suppose hinders 
him, and in such threatening weather, 
too? Give me the lotion ; I must take 
it up to your pa.” 

“ Queer, how telling a story brings 
things back so forcible,” was Janet’s 
thought, as she passed up stairs with 
tears in her eyes. “Miss Louise is a 


nice girl; I am glad Crafton loves her, 
‘cause it don’t seem like she could dis- 
appoint him.” 

That was her great dread for her chil- 
dren — “ disappointment.” 


AT dusk the rain began to fall, and 
the wind rose steadily. When supper 
was finished, it was storming furiously. 

“No Crafton yet,” commented Ellen. 
“Whew, how that wind makes one shiv- 
er,” and she piled the wood high in the 
open fire-place. 

“He would bea rash, foolish boy to 
venture out this night,” said his mother, 
anxiously. 

“Listen to the windmill creaking, 
cried Louise in alarm. “It must have 
blown loose from its fastening. How 
dreadful if the tank-house should give 
way.” 

“It is stoutly built ; I doubt if aught 
could harm it,” replied Janet, striving 
to stifle her own tremors, for it was in- 
deed a wild and fearful storm. 

Rain filled the gutters, and dashed 
roaring from the roof. The wind in 
shrieking fury hurled great sheets of 
water against the window panes. Now 
it danced about the house in fantastic, 
elfish glee; now it whistled round the 
corner ; now it drowned long sighs and 
chilling whisperings in horrid howls, and 
dismal shouts, and muttered groans. 
Old Lion, roused by the boisterous 
weather, could be heard above the storm. 

Harder and faster the rain came down. 
The damp air penetrated the house. The 
lamp burned dimly. There camea crash. 


” 
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“One of the barnyard eucalyptus 
gone,” said Ellen, shuddering, as the 
great gust died away. 

A lull, and the wind belched forth 
again with tremendous violence. An- 
other crash. 

“That was in the drive,” said the 
mother. 
The three women drew yet closer to 
the fire. It was the most comforting 
place this cheerless night. At length 

there fell a great calm. 

“It has ceased blowing!” exclaimed 
Louise. “Hark, how it rains! The 
wind was bad enough, but this deluge 
is terrible. All is so hushed and unnat- 
ural except this dull, pitiless fall of the 
rain. I wish it would blow again, and 
end this lonesome monotony.” 

“The force of the storm is spent; it 
cannot last much longer,” Ellen said, ree 
assuringly. 

“It is like a Witches’ Night!—It is 
uncanny, weird, awful!” insisted Louise. 

They lapsed into silence for some time 
unbroken. Then there was the sound 
of a horse galloping madly. 

All started to their feet; the mother 
with nameless dread, flung open the 
outer door and called her son. A horse 
whinneyed near. 

Again Janet called, “Crafton”; then 
went out intothe storm. Was ita fancy, 
or did she hear a faint human cry? On 
to the flooded barn-yard she struggles. 
Again that moan. 

“O my boy, my boy!’”* A momen} 
more, and she bends over a prostrate 
form. 

“Ellen, we are here; this way, my 
daughter,—no, straight on,” she directs. 

A light gleams through the murky 
darkness. It wavers. 

“Here, by the fallen tree.” 

This time it comes steadily on. 

An exclamation of horror broke from 
Ellen, as the light from her lantern re- 
vealed, not her brother, but the slight 
figure of a young girl, lying in a pool of 
water by the fallen eucalyptus. Her 
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piteous little face was contorted with 
pain, and she moaned feebly. 

Wonder, for a moment, held mother 
and daughier speechless; then with 
womanly impulse Janet put her arms 
about the poor sufferer. 

Her sympathy was strong, but her 
strength slight. Ellen swung the lan- 
tern over her arm and lent heraid. To- 
gether they slowly and laboriously car- 
ried their burden to the house. Into the 
spare chamber they carried the unex- 
pected guest, silently and swiftly re- 
moved the drenched clothes and brought 
stimulants to revive her. 

The rain continued to fall ; the wind 
had risen a trifle. ° Again there was the 
sound of horse’s hoofs. Before the 


watchers could reach it the outer door 
was opened, and Crafton Marks entered. 
eWith him was a tall, fair young stranger. 

“O Crafton, why did you venture in 
the storm ?” cried his mother; then, “I 
am so glad you are here,” and her eyes 


filled with tears. “ There’s a poor child 
belated this dreadful night. We found 
her drenched and hurt, lying moaning 
in the barnyard.” 

“ My God, little Sue,” broke huskily 
from the stranger. “For the sake of 
heaven, where is she now ?”’ 

“Show us quickly, mother. 
Miller is searching for his sister.” 

Yes, it was she, Sue Miller, who that 
afternoon had been so happy among her 
flowers, now lying a helpless sufferer in 
the house of strangers. The happenings 
of the night were soon made clear. Craf- 
ton had been late in leaving town, but 
pushed on despite the weather. As he 
neared the San Lorenzo ranch the rain 
increased to such violence that he was 
compelled to seek shelter. He found 
Mrs. Miller very anxious about her 
daughter, and troubled what todo. Sue 
had gone fora ride on horseback, and 
had not returned. Ben Bolt was a safe 
horse, and Sue a good driver, but where 
was she in this alarming storm ? 

Fortunately Crafton could afford her 
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some relief. ‘“ Doubtless, she is up at 
our place,” he assured her. “Ben Bolt 
was raised on father’s ranch, and will 
persist in turning in when he reaches 
his old home. Like as not mother and 
Ellen have kept her, since the night is 
so bad.” 

This seemed a plausible explanation 
and was very comforting. When Ralph 
returned from a fruitless search, it was 
decided that he should ride on with 
Crafton, and if he found his sister in 
safety remain until morning, otherwise 
return at once. 

It was as Crafton had surmised, only 
darkness had gathered before Sue 
reached the drive. The fallen pepper 
had startled her horse, and he plunged 
onward, throwing his rider as he stum- 
bled over the eucalyptus. 

The tender ministrations of Mrs. Marks 
and Ellen had but little assuaged the 
pain of the poor child. Her shoulder 
had been dislocated, and it required the 
combined strength of her brother and 
Crafton to replace it. 

This accomplished, she lay back upon 
her pillow wan and exhausted with pain, 
yet feebly smiling her thanks for the 
soothing ointments Janet poured upon 
her numerous bruises, and she swallow- 
ed with gentle patience the many reme- 
dies prescribed by that good wife. 

Next morning she was a trifle easier, 
and anxious to be taken to her home. 

“T had better go,” she urged. “ Mam- 
ma will be so worried when she knows 
of my accident.” 

They yielded to her entreaty, and 
made ready for the drive. Janet sat by 
the side of Sue, zealous to guard her 
from all discomfort, and Crafton held 
his horses with a tight rein. 

Mrs. Miller stood in the doorway 
awaiting their coming. The depths of 
her blue eyes were somewhat troubled, 
otherwise her full placid face was tran- 
quil. Her silvery hair, slightly waving, 
was caught backward and coiled loosely 
at her neck; her toilet of black, fault- 
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less in fit and finish, heightened the 
charm of a splendid figure. She was a 
wonderfully comely woman, yet poor 
little Janet Marks felt an instinctive 
hostility to her, as she beheld her so 
serene, so much the woman of the world. 

“QO my dear child, what a shock you 
have given me!” she exclaimed as the 
team was drawn up. “ Ralph, you should 
have sent me word last night, and not 
waited till morning to let me know how 
you found your sister. Bring her right 
into the house. Perhaps your friends 
will be good enough to ride in for the 
doctor. She must have the best of 
medical attendance, my poor unfortu- 
nate child!” 


“ Provision is already made; the doctor’ 


” 


will be here in a few hours,” replied her 
son. “This, mother, is Mrs. Marks: 
we owe many thanks to her and her 
family for their goodness last night.”’ 

“Mrs. Marks,” said the widow extend- 
ing a white hand and fixing a curious 
gaze upon her. “I am glad to know you; 
our obligation is very great. I trust we 
shall become warm friends.” 

She smiled patronizingly upon the 
diminutive figure in the dark calico 
gown, who dropped the soft hand when 
it had barely touched her own. 

Sue was soon comfortably settled, and 
Mrs. Marks prepared to depart. 

“No, you must stay and have lunch- 
eon with us,—no refusal; I will not 
listen to any,” said Mrs. Samuel Miller. 
“Maggie will set it out at once,— just a 
little impromptu affair. We are so far 
from markets-we cannot provide for out 
guests as we would like.” 

So Mrs. Marks remained, and had a 
dainty lunch, and was served as she had 
never been before, and she grew timid 
and ill at ease. In her home was abund- 
ance, but no dainty dishes graced her 
table, and no maid attended to her wants. 

At length the meal was ended, and 
she went to Sue’s bedside to take leave 
of her. The girl threw her uninjured 
arm about her neck, and kissed her 
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many times. ‘Come and see me soon, 
please, Mrs. Marks; you have been so 
good to me, I love you dearly. Good- 
bye,” and with another kiss, she turned 
her eyes upon Crafton, who was watch- 
ing her with gentle pity. ‘Goodbye 
and thank you,” she said. 

“Wont you ask me to come soon too?” 
he questioned. 

“ Do,” she replied; “and bring your 
sister and Miss Louise,—I will be glad 
to see them.” 

“Your father also,” interposed the 
widow. “We are extremely grateful to 
all of your family.” 

“ What a nice child that is, Crafton,” 
remarked his mother, on the road home- 
ward. 

“Who,— Sue?” 

“Yes, of course. Not one particle 
like her mother,—just as sweet and sim- 
ple as she can be.” 

“Don’t you think Mrs. Miller is a 
handsome woman ?” 

“Not the kind of handsome I fancy,” 
answered Janet, with a sharpness not 
often heard in her mild voice. 

“T thought her a splendid woman.” 

“Yes, I dare say. For “my part, 
*t would have been a real satisfaction to 
muss up that slick hair, and pull off them 
white cuffs, and See them white hands 
of hers do some work. Her own child 
brought in, and not one thing did she 
offer todo! I fixed her comfortable on 
the bed myself. It was ‘Maggie, do 
this,’ and ‘ Maggie, do that,’ while she 
stood by, wiping her eyes on an em- 
broidered handkerchief, and saying ‘ Life 
was so full of trials! some new affliction 
was always a-coming.’” 

“ Why, mother, I never knew you to 
be so uncharitable!”’ 

“ Uncharitable! it’s common sense. 
But there, I clear forgot to tell her how 
to fix them drops, and I warrant she 
won't understand.” 

“ Never mind; I will drive back this 
afternoon and carry your messages.” 

“ That will do nicely,” she said, re- 
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lieved. “ But can you spare time, Craf- 
ton? I ‘lowed you and Miss Louise 
would try the mountain drive today.” 

“ We can go some other time just as 
well.”’ 

“ All right; and you don’t feel disap- 
pointed, Crafton ?”— this anxiously. 

“ Not a particle.” 

“ Ralph favors his uncle some, but is 
more like his mother. I reckon he’s 
five years older than his sister, maybe 
more. He looks sorter good-natured, but 
in the main selfish; there aint none of 
them like little Sue, is there?” 

“Is there what? O, like Sue. 
mother.” 

“ He didn’t heed because he was think- 
ing of Louise Humphries,” concluded 
Janet, “so I wont bother him any more.” 
They rode the remainder of the distance 
in almost unbroken silence. 

“What a ridiculous dowdy !” remarked 
the widow to her son, as they watched 
their guests drive down the road and 
out of sight. “Those dangling curls 
went out of fashion twenty years ago. 
Her dress, too, looks as though it came 
out of the ark; and they say that John 
Marks is the richest man in these parts. 
I wonder how he ever came to marry 
her?” 

“ What a strange wonder. Have you 
seen Mr. Marks? I think them well 
matched. Odd, but good-hearted, and 
they ’ve a huge sack full for their chil- 
dren.” 

“What is the girl like ?— pretty ?” 

“ Hardly,” laughed the young man. 
“She is young and undeveloped, about 
twenty ; is tall and slender; has blue 
eyes, the cold variety. She is abrupt 
and angular, like many country girls. 
Not your style, mother.” 

“ Perhaps the poor girl has had no ad- 
vantages.” 

“Plenty. She paints landscapes by 
the yard, sings most of the operas known, 
and is a graduate of Stoddard’s College, 
Los Angeles, classical course.” 

“You are joking, Ralph.” 


No, 
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“The truth is no joke,” and he con- 
tinued seriously: “Does it not seem 
strange, mother, there are young people 
with ample wealth at their command, 
and parents anxious for their advance- 
ment, yet this valley is their world, and 
they know nothing beyond it. Superfi- 
cial teachers have imposed upon them 
what they consider knowledge and cul- 
ture, but in truth it is a flimsy pretense. 
They are capable of better things. I 
should like to see that girl’s eyes opened. 
What a transformation there-would be!” 

“T pity John Marks, if his daughter 
presents no better appearance than his 
son.” 

“ His son is a first rate fellow if some- 
what uncouth, and I thought deserved 
your favor, he showed his admiration 
for you so plainly.” 

“That was simply the respect a re- 
fined, educated woman always com- 
mands. I was born and bred in the 
country, and if I had not willed other- 
wise, would have been no better off than 
these poor people. Now I must go to 
Sue.” 

Crafton Marks came that afternoon 
with the message from his mother. Next 
day he and Miss Louise found the valley 
pleasanter than the mountains, and 
called at the ranch ; and for several days 
it was Crafton that brought tidings of 
the invalid. 

A week had passed since the acci- 
dent, when Ralph appeared at the Santa 
Maria Ranch, bearing a note from his 
mother. It was addressed, “ Mr. John 
Marks.” The writer said that she kad 
a little business difficulty, which she did 
not understand ; doubtless Mr. Marks 
could give her wise counsel. 

“ Your father is n’t fit to go,” the wife 
said to her son, as her husband drove 
away, leaving Ralph with Ellen and 
Louise. ‘“ His rheumatism will be bad 
again. I don’t see why that woman need 
bother him ; there are plenty more men 
in the valley.” 

“She feels free to call upon him be- 
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cause of her acquaintance with the fam- 
ily ; they are strangers here you know,” 
Crafton suggested kindly. 

“Well, my opinion is they are pre- 
suming folks, that don’t know their 
places. There’s Ralph, now, out with the 
girls, and all devotion to Miss Louise.” 

“Looks more like Nell, to me.” 

“Ellen, — nonsense! it’s Louise. 
Mark my words, he will make trouble, 
if you don’t take care. They area sneak- 
ing lot.” 

«“ Sue, too ?” 

“No, I must say as that child don’t 
seem to belong to them.” 

“Suppose you let me drive you over 
to see her tomorrow. She always asks 
for you.” 

“Does she? Bless her heart! No, not 
tomorrow ; I. have n’t time.” 

Next day Crafton went alone. 

“Well,” he said that evening, “Sue 
Miller is anxious to see you.” 

“ Yes, daughter,” interposed her fath- 


er, “Mrs. Miller wants you should call 


on her Sue. You had best go soon.” 

Ellen was surprised ; her father sel- 
@m urged his wishes upon her. Janet 
also wondered and was vaguely troubled. 

The call was made, and during the fol- 
lowing week Ellen and Louise became 
frequent visitors at the San Lorenzo 
Ranch. ; 

Mrs. Miller developed a great fond- 
ness for the young people, and often sent 
forthem. The business difficulty con- 
tinued troublesome, and the widow re- 
peatedly required advice of her neighbor. 
Crafton shared in the general friendli- 
ness, although at times he felt his host- 
ess’s welcome was not sincerely cordial. 

Janet only held aloof. She had not 
yielded to the blandishments of the fair 
widow, and could not conquer her first 
dislike. She was uneasy and distrust- 
ful, without apparent reason. Some 
strange influence kept her silent on the 
subject, some subtle instinct made her 
watchful. Each time her husband drove 
to town she was sure he stopped at the 
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adjoining ranch ; each time he returned 
she scrutinized his face with anxious 
dread. 

One day, obeying a sudden impulse, 
she went to make a call upon her neigh- 
bors. Nearing the house, she heard a 
voice through the open window. It was 
that of her husband! Her worst fears 
seemed verified; in dismay she fled 
trembling. 

Before reaching home she grew more 
calm. How foolish she was! Why 
should she hinder a friendly act? Busi- 
ness must be attended to. Who was 
better skilled than Mr. Marks? So she 
tried to reason; but she could not thus 
stem the tide of bitter, grieved, angry 
feelings that swept over her soul. 

“T am afraid I am growing wicked, 
Crafton,” she confessed one day. 

‘No one else believes it,” was his 
cheery reply. “What dreadful thing 
have you done, mother?” 

“TI feel so hateful towards that wo- 
man. Every one praises her,—I de- 
spise her! All admire her fine ways 
and graces. She gan’t fool me,—I 
know they are a delusion and a snare. 
She imagines the world was made for 
her, and all the people to do her bidding, 
and they such silly dupes as not to see 
what tools she makes ’em. Your father, 
too, giving up time to her as he never 
did to any one afore!” 

“Father does not give up so much 
time as.you think. He is mostly up in 
the new vineyard.” 

“IT have my wits about. me, if I’m 
not so fine looking as some folks, and I 
know where he goes. Well, poor man, 
he needs more consolation than such a 
simple old body as me can give.” 

“Father could not live without you, 
mother ; you have made yourself nec- 
essary to him. I know he loves you 
dearly.” He bent and kissed the old 
face, now brightened with a smile. 

It was no wonder her boy was dear to 
her! She liked to hear him assert 
what she was too humble in spirit to 
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believe. Her love for her husband was 
tenfold greater than her love for Robert 
Graham had ever been. At times she 


would hunger for some demonstration 
of affection from the grave, quiet man, 
to her so dear. Then she would remem- 
ber their agreement, and conclude that 
it was just; her place was a second one. 


SUNLIGHT flecked the valley of Santa 
Monica; bees with busy hum were 
gatherigg their precious stores; the 
brilliant air was resonant with singing 
of birds. 

A bonny maiden was walking past 
fragrant orange groves, and meadows 
radiant with golden eschscholtzia. -In- 
effable gladness dimpled her face, and 
happiness welled from the depths of her 
heart. The world seemed very bright 
to her, full of hope and gladness. 

She entered the long winding drive 
of the Santa Maria ranch, and through 
its lace-like shadows approached the 
great, gaunt house. 

“Mother,” exclaimed Crafton in de- 
lighted surprise, “here is Sue coming 
up the drive.” 

“Yes, indeed,” cried the girl, “this is 
my first outing, and I have come to see 
my dear old friend, who hasn’t been 
near me for such ages.”’ She greeted 
Janet with a hearty embrace, and the 
warm kisses of young affection. 

Ellen and Louise had gone to town. 
Crafton brought a great arm chair for 
Sue, and a rocker for his mother, and 
seated himself on the veranda beside 
them. They had a happy time together. 

“ How divinely tranquil the valley is,” 
mused Sue. “The blue sky, the purple 
mountains, the green fields, the birds, 
the flowers, the people, seem to abide in 
perfect peace.” 

“T love it,” said Crafton; “I love 
every inch of the ground, and am con- 
tent to live and die, and be buried here.” 

“Tt must be sorrow finds some token 
on the lintels and passes over.” 


“Tt is indeed a favored spot. Weare 
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so abundantly blessed that when 
trouble comes, and it sometimes does, 
we do not repine. The sun cannot shine 
always.” 

“No,” assented Sue, “‘ Into each life 
some rain must fall.’ We are like the 
trees and flowers, we need it, and grow 
better when it comes. This beautiful 
valley is indebted to that dreadful 
March storm for its loveliness today.” 

And so they talked, not very wisely, 
but wise in their generation, for old 
truths to young hearts and minds are 
new. 

At length Sue rose, saying, “I have 
enjoyed the afternoon so much I hateto 
go, but really must.” Whereupon they 
begged her to stay to tea. No, she 
could not, and turned to go, Crafton 
with her, but she came back. 

“QO, I nearly forgot, and mamma would 
have been so annoyed. Here isa note 
she sent for Mr. Marks.” 

They left the wife alone with the note 
in her hand. 

She became very pale. She loathed 
that dainty envelope. Her color, re- 
turning, slowly mounted her cheeks. ® 

“T will just see if it is pressing,” was 
her excusing thought, as she opened the 
envelope. 

It was not. Something about a “ wa- 
ter-right,” that was all. No, not quite 
al],— there was the signature 

It burned itself upon Janet Marks’s 
dizzy brain. 

“ Your old friend.” . 

“ Caroline Merritt Miller.” 

“His Caroline” —that explained it 
all. Her husband’s frequent visits, his 
grave, quiet moods, his interest in the 
fair, worldly widow. 

She had never dreamed that “ Caro- 
line” would cross her path. 

A long while she sat motionless, her 
hands in her lap; then she arose and 
passed intothe house. A sadness settled 
in her eyes, the life left her voice, her 
step grew slow and lingering. 

“T will not tell him that I know,” was 
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her resolve. “I cannot bear this long, 
and when I am gone he can marry her ; 
but I never want to see her again.” 

Sometimes, when her husband glanced 
at her with his rare smile, which once 
made her so happy, a glad light would 
visit her eyes. Quickly however it would 
fade, as she recalled his own words, “I 
would not forget Caroline for any woman 
in the world.” 

The sun had set upon her life; she 
was in utter darkness. 

“ Are n’t you weil, mother,” her chil- 
dren asked. 

“ Yes, only not so strong; I am grow- 
ing old, you know.” 

“ Not so old as me, ma,” said her hus- 
band. “ You have been overdoing late- 
ly ; let Ellen help you more, and Louise 
will keep young Miller company.” 

That was another care. Ralph Miller 
came to the house daily on some pretext 
or other. Louise was always bright, and 
welcomed him gladly, and Crafton was 
so blind he would not realize the dan- 
ger. 

“Miss Louise is going home next 
week,” she told her son one day. “I 
tried to keep her, but her folks have writ- 
ten for her, and she can’t stay no lon- 
ger.” She raised her wistful eyes to 
his face, grieved because of the pain 
she felt her words would inflict. 

“ That is a pity; the country is so beau- 
tiful at this season, and Nell enjoys hav- 
ing her here. Howlong since you have 
seen Sue, mother? You don’t go there 
any more.” 

“No, Crafton, I am not strong these 
days.” 

“T will take you.” 

“ No, no,” she repeated wearily, “I can- 
not go. Miss Louise is out on the ver- 
anda.” 

“T don’t want to see Miss Louise. 
Why is it you are always urging Louise 
Humphries upon me? I don’t wish to 
marry her, nor she me,” he said, half 
moodily. 

“My poor boy! did n't I say, mark my 
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words, Ralph Miller will make trouble?” 

“ But he has n't,— at least not yet. It 
is Sue, mother, little Sue whom I love, 
and wish to marry, only I am not half 
good enough.” 

“ Sue,— why Crafton!” 

“Yes, Sue. She has grown to be the 
dearest part of my life. Wont you wish 
me Godspeed, mother? Tonight I am 
going to ask her to be my wife.” 

He spoke reverently, earnestly, and 
awaited her reply, unable to comprehend 
the struggle that convulsed Janet’s wan 
face. 

“Yes, my boy,— it is all so sudden.— 
Not Louise, but Sue! Her child —lit- 
tle Sue. O, God, why do such things 
happen? Sue—give her a mother’s 
love, Crafton, and — bless you.” 

She was bewildered with mingling 
pain and pleasure. The child she loved 
dearly ; the mother, God forgive her, she 
hated in her soul. 

“ Nothing matters to me more,” she 
feebly thought. “I will not cross my 
boy ; heaven protect him from such a 
fate as mine.” 

She sat by the fire after the others 
had gone to bed, awaiting his return. 
Alas, his suit did not speed well; he 
came back dejected. Briefly he told the 
tale: 

“T should be very thankful, mother. 
Sue loves me,— yes, she does. Mrs. 
Miller will not consent ; she thinks Iam 
not worthy of her child, and she is right. 
But I am true and strong, and shall wait, 
and strive, and hope, for Sue has given 
me her love and faith.” 

The forebodings of years were fulfilled. 
Another burden was added to Janet 
Mark’s weary load. As the father had 
suffered for the mother, so must the son 
for the daughter.. What a strange, un- 
certain, unsatisfactory thing this life is! 

Louise Humphries returned to San 
Francisco ; still Ralph Miller continued 
to frequent the house. 

It was a terrible shock to Janet when 
she was told he sought her daughter’s © 
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hand in marriage. Had she nothing 
left? Was Caroline Merritt to take her 
all,— husband, son, and daughter ? 

“ Never,” she cried, and her soul rose 
in fierce rebellion. “Never, how dare 
he ask it. In what is he better than my 
son, who was spurned? He, an idle 
good-for-naught, whose chief concern is 
himself ; his good looks, his fine clothes, 
and his studies.” 

Strange, how this gentle dame had 
become a determined, defiant woman. 
Mr. Marks, Crafton, Ralph, Ellen, all 
pleaded, but in vain; she would listen to 
no entreaties. 

“T had a thousand times rather bury 
her than have her marry that big-head,” 
she fervently declared. 

Then the widow sent a carefully 
worded, gracious note. She “deeply 


regretted the misunderstanding, and was 
exceedingly sorry she had not entered 
more fully into particulars with Crafton. 


She simply meant Susan was too young 
to marry ; time would remove this obsta- 
cle. The happiness of her son Ralph 
was of great moment to her. Would 
Mrs. Marks kindly state why she was so 
obdurate, and they would consider calmly 
and deliberately if her objections were 
insuperable.” 

Janet indignantly replied that consid- 
eration was unnecessary. She did not 
approve of the marriage, and never 
would. 

“That woman has a mean, designing 
spirit,” she averred. “She just wants 
her Ralph married to Ellen so as she can 
get a foothold here and make me miser- 
able. I shall not let her so long as I 
live; when I am dead and gone there’s 
no telling what sorts of changes there 
will be.” 

Janet was utterly miserable ; she was 
peevish to her children, and cold and si- 
lent to her husband. She changed her 
resolution : she would not die ; Caroline 
Miller should not have her place. Per- 
haps her husband did not love her, but 
he had married her ; she was the mother 
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of his children, and entitled to respect 
and consideration. She no longer read 
her Bible; her heart was rebellious. 
Sometimes she repeated the words of 
her familiar prayers—they seemed mean- 
ingless. JI.ove was shut out; her heart 
was starving. 

As she sat brooding thus one day, Sue 
Miller drove rapidly up to the house: “O 
Mrs. Marks,” she exclaimed breathlessly, 
“Mamma is very ill. I think it is paral- 
ysis. Noone knows what todo. Will 
you come ?” 

“If it is a stroke no one can’t do no 
good but a doctor.” 

“We have sent to town for a doctor. 

Do please come quickly; she cannot 
speak or move one side.” 
“T will send Ellen when she comes 
“OQ dear Mrs. Marks, can’t you help 
me? Ihave no one else to go to,” and 
tears filled the gentle brown eyes. 

Janet stood unmoved. 

John Marks crossed the yard on his 
way to the barn. 

She would do it for Az / 

“ Pa,” she called. He turned back. 

“ Pa, Caroline has a stroke, Sue thinks. 
I am going to her.” 

“A stroke! impossibie! she seemed 
perfectly well yesterday. Are you well 
enough to go, Janet?” and he laid a 
kindly hand upon her. 

“He can think of me even now,” was 
her wondering thought. “ Yes,” she said, 
“ yes, I am much better.” 

It was true: her heart had softened 
with her generous impulse. 

The “stroke” that prostrated the wid- 
ow Miller was unexpected and severe. 
For weeks Mrs. Marks and Ellen shared 
with Susan the hours of watching. To- 
gether they battled the disease and con- 
quered it. 

Pity melted the heart of Janet as she 
ministered to the helpless, voiceless suf- 
ferer. She could not but feel a tender- 
ness for the woman who, as strength 
returned, clung to’her with the confiding 


in. 
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of a child. She became sincerely at- 
tached to Caroline. 

The young people beheld this change 
with glad surprise. While anxiety con- 
cerning the invalid engrossed their atten- 
tion, they put aside all selfish thoughts. 
When speech returned and strength 
increased, they still held their peace, 
confident that all would yet be well, and 
hesitating to broach a subject erstwhile 
so fraught with pain. 

Though the recent sternness had van- 
ished from her face and the rancor from 
her heart, Janet was not happy. True, 
she no longer distrusted Caroline, be- 
lieved no more that she sought to usurp 
her place. Her eyes had pierced the 


crust of conventionalities and discerned 
the lovable, though somewhat shallow 
nature of the woman, who craved the 
admiration of all about her. 

Then she turned her searching eyes 
upon herself and realized that hers was 


the nobler nature ; she the more fitting 
mate for John Marks. She bore herself 
more proudly from that day. But her 
husband and theiragreement! The old, 
aching pain clung to her, making her re- 
served and shrinking in his presence. 

During this period John Marks'led a 
solitary existence ; none seemed to have 
leisure to devote to him, and he, always 
silently disposed, now seldom spoke. 

At length Caroline was able to takea 
few steps with no other assistance than 
that afforded bya cane. It was a day of 
much rejoicing in both families. 

“Ma,” said Mr. Marks to his wife that 
evening, “do you remember the day 
Sue Miller came for you, you said, ‘Caro- 
line has a stroke,’ ‘Caroline’ /, How did 
you know it was she? I wanted to tell 
you when she first came, but there was 
something else I had kept back these 
many years and I would have to tell that 
too. Sometimes I thought you must 
know, for you always seemed kinder set 
against Caroline.” 

Something else he had kept back these 
many years! Was it a new trouble, a 
new sorrow ? 
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Janet pressed her lips tightly and made 
no answer. 

“You see, Janet,” her husband con-- 
tinued falteringly, “ it was all on account 
of that agreement we made that I was 
not to forget Caroline, and you were not 
to forget Robert. That seemed fair: I 
did n’t care for no dead man. The min- 
ute I saw you I wanted to bring you 
right down to Santa Maria Ranch, and 
I was powerful glad when I brought 
you.” 

Janet clasped her hands nervously, 

“ And we was real content down here 
with our boy and girl, and I had clean 
forgot Caroline, when—let me see, it 
was ten year ago come July, I met a man 
in Los Angeles, a quarrelling, devilish 
cuss, bragging to a crowd of men at the 
St. Charles. He asked me if my wife 
wasn't named Janet Crafton, and I said 
it was. Then says he, 

‘I heard so; she is an old flame of 
mine. I reckon I knew her afore you 
did ; my name is Robert Graham.’ 

“Says I, ‘Robert Graham was shot 
dead long ago,’ and turned to leave. He 
called after me that he was shot but not 
killed, only it was best to keep shady a 
spell; and he says, ‘I am glad to find 
myself among friends. How is your 
wife?’ Janet, a pain cut through me 
like a knife, to hear that braggart speak 
of you. Says I, ‘Robert Graham, I give 
you warning, it’s best you leave this 
town tonight. I swear if ever you set 
your derned foot upon Santa Maria 
Ranch [’ll put a bullet through your 
black heart and send you to hell, dead 
sure, this time.’ Then I come home, and 
have seen naught of him since, for he 
is a sneaking coward.” 

Janet’s face was in her hands. 
she did not speak. 

“ Well, and that’s alk, except that Car- 
oline came and settled nigh us, and she 
was n't at all like the old Caroline; yet 
she wanted to be friends, and had busi- 
ness that it needed a man to tend to, and 
—well—I am powerful glad you know 
the truth of it,’’ he concluded. 


Still 
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“ Why did you tell Robert you would 
shoot him, if ever he came nigh us?” 

“ Because you are my wife, and I am 
not going to have no interfering from no 
man, even if he did know you afore I did. 
By Jove, I’d shoot him quicker than 
lightning now, the damned blackguard!” 

“John,”—the voice was half timid; 
“ John, do you care as much for me as 
for Caroline?” 

“T love you a thousand times more, 
Janet !” he exclaimed vehemently, com- 
ing toher side. “ Are you sorry you mar- 
ried me, now you know that infernal 
scoundrel is alive?” 

There was no need of answer. 

His arms embraced her, albeit in a 
clumsy fashion, for he was an elder- 
ly lover, but the kiss he gave her was 
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sweeter than any blushing girl can ever 
know. 

For many hours into the night they 
sat talking, unconscious of the flight of 
time. It seemed strange they found so 
much to tell, sitting hand in hand like 
lovers reunited after parting, their old 
hearts aglow with new life and new joy. 

“ John,” said his wife, “it will be a fair 
exchange for Caroline and me. She will 
have my daughter, and I will have her 
Sue. How glad the children will be.” 

And so it came to pass. Ralph took 
Ellen to his mother’s home, and Crafton 
and Sue lived with the old people. 

“ Their Agreement,” is a thing of the 
past, and Janet Marks has entered into 
the full possession of the wealth of her 


husband’s love. 
E. P. H. 





HOW ARE THE SUBSIDY BONDS TO BE MET? 


Ir may be expected any day that the 
subject of the subsidy bonds to the Pa-, 
cific Railroads wil] be once more taken 
up by Congress. Senator Frye of 
Maine has already introduced a bill from 
the Committee on Pacific Railroads; it 
contemplates an extension of the time 
of payment to 75 years for the Central 
Pacific, and to 50 years for the Union 
Pacific. Although nearly nine years 
will elapse before the bulk of the 
subsidy bonds mature, the condition of 
the companies is such that a lively ap- 
prehension prevails lest the government 
should suffer, and it is thought that no 
time should be lost in devising some 
plan of settlement by which the United 
States should be protected without act- 
ually bankrupting two corporations, in 
which numbers of innocent people as 


‘ 


well as benevolent and educational in- 
stitutions, have invested their money. 
The feeling of a large class is expressed 
in the last report of the United States 
Commissioner of Railroads, as follows: 


It is apparent beyond controversy that the subsi- 
dized roads can not discharge their obligations to 
the government at maturity. Existing laws are 
wholly inadequate to secure the payment of the 
debts due and shortly to become due. It is imper- 
ative that Congress provide some measure of relief. 
It is my opinion that it would be wise to pass an act 
giving a reasonable extension of time, reducing the 
rate of interest to 3 or 4 per cent, requiring that the 
earnings from all government transportation by the 
subsidized companies on all lines operated by them, 
whether aided or non-aided, should be applied to the 
payment of any interest or principal due or to be- 
come due within the fiscal year in which the services 
might be rendered ; prohibiting the payment of any 
dividends by either of the subsidized companies, 
unless such company shall have paid all interest on 
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its bonded debt having a lien prior to that of the 
government, and all matured indebtedness and in- 
terest then due and payable on its debt to the United 
States; and exacting the payment of such a percent- 
age of the gross earnings of the subsidized lines as, 
by careful estimates, would realize sums sufficient to 
pay accruing interest, and raise a sinking fund that 
would meet the principal of the debts at their matur- 
ity. 

Others, again, in view of the reputed 
wealth of the chief owners of the Pacific 
railroads, think it only fair that the 
United States should insist upon the 
letter of their bargain, and demand pay- 
ment of the subsidy bonds, principal 
and interest, on the day of their matur- 
ity. They hold that there is no hard- 
ship involved in making these million- 
aires live up to their contract, and that, 
in case of their recalcitrance, the gov- 
ernment has security upon which it can 
levy. 

Yet a third class, dwelling upon the 
vast benefit conferred upon the nation 
by the building of the Pacific railroads, 
are disposed to be indulgent with these 
debtors, and would be willing to acquiesce 
ina composition by which the United 
States forgave part or the whole of their 
claims in view of the tangible gain which 
the country has realized. General 
Sherman is authority for the opinion 
that it was the railroads which ended 
the Indian wars, which used to cost 
some $2,000,000 a year; and a commit- 
tee of Congress has estimated the sav- 
ing to government by the reduction in 
transportation charges during the first 
fifteen years of the operation of the Pa- 
cific roads at $140,000,000 — over twice 
the amount of all the subsidy bonds. 
This school of economists labors under 
the disadvantage of appearing as apolo- 
gists for wealthy and normally unpopu- 
lar corporations. 

It is just possible that there may bea 
fourth view to take of the case, and that 
if the other schemes which have been 
brought forward should on examination 
prove impracticable, it might command 
public assent. 
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So far as the Union Pacific is con- 
cerned, Senator Frye’s bill is understood 
to meet the approval of that company,and 
of two successive Secretaries of the Inte- 
rior ; it is therefore probably an equita- 
ble adjustment of the controversy as far 
as that corporation is concerned. It 
must always be remembered that the 
Union Pacific occupies different ground 
from the Central. The aided portion of 
the latter line runs chiefly through a 
desert, which contains no more people 
and affords no more traffic than it did 
when the road was opened twenty years 
ago; but the aided portion of the Union 
Pacific runs through one of the most 
fertile agricultural sections of the coun- 
try, and has built up towns and villages 
at intervals of a few miles throughout 
its length. Thus the Union Pacific can 
afford to pay sums which the Central. 
Pacificcould not pay, and might acquiesce 
in an adjustment which the directors of 
the Central, acting as trustees for their 
stockholders, could not take the respon- 
sibility of accepting. 

We may therefore leave out of the 
discussion for the present the Union 
Pacific, and consider only how the pro- 
posed plans of adjustment would work 
so far as the Central Pacific is concerned. 
We need not waste time over the scheme 
which looks to the payment by the Com- 
pany of the bonds, principal and inter- 
est, on the day of their maturity. Ac- 
cording to the most careful estimates, 
the company will owe the United States 
on Jan. 1, 1899, for principal and inter- 
est, the sum of $62,486,965. This is a 
lien on 860 miles of road, from Ogden to 
Sacramento, and from Sacramento to 
San Jose. More than two-thirds of this 
line runs through Nevada and Utah, and 
yields no railroad traffic. The money 
earned by the aided line is earned be- 
tween San Jose and Truckee, both in 
California. The government claim is 
subject to an issue of first mortgage 
bonds bearing six per cent interest, and 
amounting to $27,853,000. It needs no 
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words to prove that the Company could 
not float $62,486,965 of second mort- 
gage bonds on a line burdened by a first 
mortgage of $27,853,000— when two- 
thirds of the line do not earn expenses, 
and are a mere drag on the other third, 
The company has no such sum, and could 
not raise it. It could not pay if it would; 
and if it could, the stockholders, seeing 
that they would save money by sacrific- 
ing the aided line, and replacing it for 
less money than the government claim, 
would let the government have the road. 

We may also dismiss from considera- 
tion the plan of those who think that in 
view of the equities, the government 
should compromise its claim. The peo- 
ple would not hear of that. The gentle- 
men who built the Pacific roads are mil- 
lionaires ; true, their fortunes are the 
fruit of their foresight and energy ; if 
their calculations had been unsound, 
they would not have been millionaires, 
but bankrupts ; but for all that, million- 
aires they are, and even if they were 
willing to accept gifts from Congress, 
public opinion would not tolerate any 
such donations. The United States 
have never embarked in the Santa Claus 
business. 

Commissioner Taylor’s plan is more 
plausible, but it will not stand the test 
of examination. He proposes to extend 
the debt at 3 or 4 per cent interest. 
What debt? The principal of the bonds, 
or the principal and interest? If the 
former, how is the government to re- 
cover the interest it has paid? If the 
latter, where is his authority for com- 
pounding the interest on the bonds? 
He is evidently unaware of the enor- 
mous amount which the Central Pacific 
will owe on Jan. I, 1899, and of its cur- 
rent net earnings, or he would not have 
allowed himself to be betrayed into the 
preposterous suggestion that the com- 
pany should agree to pay $2,500,000 a 
year to the government ; or into the still 
more absurd idea that of the earnings of 
a road two-thirds of which earn nothing 
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the government should take a percent- 
age large enough not only to defray 
these $2,500,000 a year, but to fill a sink- 
ing fund besides. In view of these ex- 
traordinary statements, one is not sur 
prised to find the Commissioner recom- 
mending that the government shall 
withhold all payments for transportation 
on non-aided lines, though in 1885 the 
Supreme Court decided that it could do 
nothing of the kind. No bill framed on 
the lines of his suggestion could pass 
either _of the railroad committees in 
Congress, composed as they are of men 
who understand the subject. 

The bill reported to the Senate by the 
Railroad Committee, which is under- 
stood to have been drawn by Senator 
Davis, capitalizes the present debt of the 
Central Pacific at asum fixed ; it requires 
that the Company shall pay for ten 
years, as interest, one per cent on this 
sum, and one and a half per cent in 
liquidation of the principal, and for six- 
ty-five years thereafter two per cent 
interest, and one and a half per cent 
annually, in liquidation of the principal. 
To secure these payments, the Central 
Pacific and the Southern Pacific are re- 
quired to mortgage the whole of their 
property outside of the aided lines. It 
is not likely that the Companies would 
assent to any such arrangement, nor in- 
deed could any mortgage on the prop- 
erty of third parties, owners of Southern 
or Central Pacific securities, be laid on 
such property without their assent. 
Some other solution of the problem 
must be discovered. 

To grasp the true inwardness of the 
subsidy bond business, it is necessary to 
inquire into the circumstances under 
which the bonds were issued. This 
cannot better be done than in the lan- 
guage used by the Supreme Court, in 
deciding the well-known interest case, 
(U. S.vs. U. P. R. R., 1 Otto, 72). The 
court said: , 


The bonds were issued in pursuance of a scheme 
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to aid in the construction of a great national high- 
way. In themselves, they do not import any obli- 
gation on the part of the corporation to pay, and 
whether, when the United States have paid interest 
on them, a liability to refund is imposed on this 
company, depends wholly on the conditions on which 
the bonds were delivered to and received by the 
company. The War of the Rebellion was 
in progress, and owing to complications with Eng- 


land the country had become alarmed for the safety . 


of our Pacific possessions. The loss of them was 
feared, in case these complications should result in 
open rupture ; but even if this fear were groundless, 
it was quite apparent that we were unable to furnish 
that degree of protection to the people occupying 
them which every government owes to its citizens. 
It is true, the threatened danger was happily averted, 
but wisdom pointed out the necessity of making suit- 
able provisions for the future. That could be done 
in no better way than by the construction of a rail- 
road across the continent. It was felt that 
the government, in the performance of an imperative 
duty, could not justly withhold the aid necessary to 
build it. So strong and so pervading was this feeling 
that it is by no means certain that the people would 
not have justified Congress if it had departed from 
the then settled policy of the country regarding 
works of internal improvement, and charged the gov- 
ernment itself with the direct execution of the enter- 
prise. The enterprise was viewed as a national 
enterprise for national purposes, and the public mind 
was directed to the end in view, rather than to the 
particular means of securing it. The scheme 
or building a railroad 2,000 miles in length, over 
deserts, across mountains, and through a country 
inhabited by Indians jealous of intrusion upon their 
rights, was universally regarded at the time as a bold 
and hazardous undertaking. It is nothing to the 
purpose that the apprehended difficulties in a great 
measure disappeared after trial. No argument can 
be drawn from the wisdom that comes after the fact. 

The whole act contains unmistakable evi- 
dence that if Congress was put to the necessity of 
carrying on a great public enterprise by the instru- 
mentality of private corporations, it took care that 
there should be no misunderstanding about the ob- 
ject to-be attained, or the motives which influenced 
its action. 


That this is a true picture of the con- 
ditions under which the subsidy bonds 
were issued, is within the memory of all 
who were in public life in those days; 
its fidelity is further attested by the 
alacrity with which the original act of 
1862 was, at the request of the compa- 
nies, amended by the act of 1864. The 
companies, — especially the Union Pa- 
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cific,— found it difficult to raise money 
to goon building the road. Congress 
forthwith came to their assistance by 
doubling their land grant, authorizing 
the issue of first mortgage bonds to take 
precedence of the subsidy bonds, agree- 
ing to pay to the companies half the 
charges for Government transportation, 
instead of holding back the whole, and 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury 
not to wait for completed sections before 
issuing subsidy bonds, but to issue them 
as fast as surveys and grading were fin- 
ished. All the evidence indicates that no 
one in Congress gaveasecond thought to 
the repayment of the subsidy bonds and 
interest ; what Congress wanted was “a 
telegraph and railroad line, to be kept in 
working order, and to be always at the 
service of the Government for postal, 
military, and other purposes, especially 
in time of war.” 

It is in the light of this purpose that 
the provisions of the Act of 1862, touch- 
ing the payment by the company of the 
bonds and interest, must be studied. 
Those provisions are : 


Sec. 5. To secure the repayment to the 
United States, as hereinafter provided, of the amount 
of said bonds so issued and delivered to said com- 
pany, together with all interest thereon which shall 
have been paid by the United States, the issue of 
said bonds and delivery to the company shall zfso 
facto constitute a first mortgage on the whole line of 
the railroad and telegraph, together with the rolling 
stock, fixtures and property of every kind and de- 
scription, and in consideration of which said bonds 
may be issued ; and on the refusal or failure of said 
company to redeem said bonds, or any part of them, 
when required so to do by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in accordance with the provisions of this act, the 
said road, with all the rights, functions, immunities, 
and appurtenances thereunto belonging, and also al 
lands granted to the said company by the United 
States, which, at the time of said default, shall re- 
main in the ownership of the said company, may be 
taken possession of by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for the use and benefit of the United States. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the grants 
aforesaid are made upon condition that said com- 
pany shall pay said bonds at maturity, and shall keep 
said railroad and telegraph line in repair and use, 
and shall at all times transmit dispatches over said 
telegraph line, and transport mails, troops, and mu- 
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nitions of war, supplies, and public stores upon said 
railroad for the Government, whenever required to 
do so by any department thereof; and that the Gov- 
ernment shall at all times have the preference in the 
use of the same for all the purposes aforesaid (at fair 
and reasonable rates of compensation, not to exceed 
the amounts paid by private parties for the same 
kind of service); and all compensation for services 
rendered for the Government shall be applied to the 
payment of said bonds and interest, until the whole 
amount is fally paid. Said company may also pay 
the United States, wholly or in part, in the same or 
other bonds, treasury notes, or other evidences of 
debt against the United States, to be allowed at par ; 
and after said road is completed, until said bonds 
and interest are paid, at least five per centum of the 
net earnings of said road shall also be annually ap- 
plied to the payment hereof. 


The modification of these terms by the 
Act of 1864 has been noticed. The 
point of law which they raise is this: 
Does the specification of the sources 
from which the bonds are to be paid — 
the Government transportation, and the 
five per cent of the net earnings — re- 
lease the company from the duty of 
paying them out of funds derived from 
other sources ? Generally speaking, the 
rule of law is clear. If A lends B $1,000, 
and they mutually covenant that the 
loan shall be repaid from the rents of a 
certain warehouse, A cannot seize other 
property of B’s to satisfy the debt, so 
long as B faithfully hands over the rents 
of the warehouse. If C advances his 
credit to D, and they covenant that the 
debt shall be paid out of the earnings of 
a certain ship, C cannot attach other 
property belonging to D so long as he 
faithfully pays over the ship’s charter 
money. In Senator Collamer’s words, 
the only provision made in the bill for 
the payment of the subsidy bonds was 
in the way of transportation and a per- 
centage of the net earnings. 

That the contemplation of the authors 
of the Act of 1862 was that the subsidy 
bonds would be paid out of the govern- 
ment transportation and the 5 per cent 
of the net earnings, is evident from the 
language used by Mr. Campbell, Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Pacific 
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Railroads, on April 8, 1862. After show- 
ing that the ordinary expenditure of gov- 
ernment for transportation from the 
Missouri River to the Pacific Coast was 
$7,357,000 a year, he added: 


On the ground of economy, which we all admit to 
be of the first moment in the present condition of 
public affairs, the construction of a Pacific railroad 
would save the Government annually much of this 
large sum. Take the annual interest (which he esti- 
mated at $3,892,080 for Central-Union line, though 
actual interest proved to be but $3,305,531) from the 
annual expenditure, and we have left a sinking fund 
of $3,465,701, a sum more than sufficient to extin- 
tinguish the bonds before they become due, or, what 
is the same thing in effect, saved to the Governmen 
by cheapening expenditure in that direction. 


It was so clearly the opinion of Mr. 
Campbell and his colleagues on the com- 
mittee that five per cent of the net earn- 
ings and half of the government trans- 
portation would liquidate the principal 
and interest of the bonds, that they may 
have been willing to stipulate, on behalf 
of the United States, that the govern- 
ment would look to those sources, and 
those only, for reimbursement, and that 
when they enacted that “the company 
shall pay the bonds at maturity,” they 
meant that it should pay them out of 
the fund so provided, and not out of any 
other fund. 

This was, at any rate, the idea preva- 
lent in the Senate when the bill was 
passed. Hon. Jacob Collamer, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Post Roads, 
said in urging the passage of the bill: 

The bill provides for the repayment of the loan, as 
gentlemen call it. In a subsequent section it is pro- 
vided that the payment shall be made’in thé carry 
ing of the mail, supplies, and military stores of the 
Government at fair service prices, and also for five 
per cent of the net proceeds to be set aside for Gov- 
ernment. That is all the provision there is in the 
bill for payment. 


Senator Clark of New Hampshire 
said : 

I do not build the road because I think it is to be 
a paying one. I build it as a political necessity to 


bind the country together, and to hold it together, 
and I do not care whether it pays or not. Here is 
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the money of the Government to build it with. I 
want to hold a portion of the money till they get 
through, and then let them have it all. 

Senator Wilson of Massachusetts 
said : 

I have little confidence in the estimate made by the 
Senators and members of the House of Representa- 
tives as to the great profits which are to be made and 
the immense business to be done by this road. I give 
no grudging vote in giving away either money or 
land. I would sink $100,000,000 to build the road, 
and do it most cheerfully, and think I had done a 
great thing for my country if I could bring it about. 
What are $75,000,000 or $100,000,000 to open a 
railroad across the central regions of this continent, 
which will connect the people of the Pacific and the 
Atlantic, and bind them together ? 

As to the security the United States has taken on 
this road, I would not give the paper it is written 
upon for the whole of it. I do not suppose it is ever 
to come back in any form, except in doing on the 
road the business we need, and carrying our mails 
and munitions of war. In my judgment we ought 
not to vote for the bill with the expectation or with 
the understanding that the money which we advance 
for this road is ever to come back in the Treasury of 
the United States. I vote for the bill with the expec- 
tation that all we get out of the road (and I think 
that is a great deal) will be mail-carrying, and the 
carrying of munitions of war and such things as the 
Government needs, and I vote for it cheerfully ; and 
with that view I do not expect any of our money 
back. I believe no man can examine the subject and 
believe it will come back in any other way than as 
provided for by this bill, and that provision is for the 
carrying of the mails and doing certain other work 
for the Government. 


Senator McDougal of California, who 
as a lawyer had no superior in the Sen- 
ate, thus expresses his opinion of the 
legal effect of the provisions of the bill: 


I have had occasion before to remark that this 
Government is now paying over seven millions per 
annum for the services which this road is bound to 
perform. That is about 100 per cent more than the 
maximum interest upon the entire amount of bonds 
that will be issued by the United States when the 
road is completed. This Government is today ona 
peace establishment, without any war necessity, 
paying for the same service 100 per cent more than 
entire interest on the amount of bonds called for by 
the bill. Besides that, it is provided that five per 
cent of the net proceeds shall be paid over to the 
Federal Government every year. Now, let me say 
if this road is to be built, it is to be built not merely 
with the money advanced by the Government, but by 
money out of the pockets of private individuals. It 
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is proposed that the Government shall advance $60,- 
000,000, or rather their bonds at thirty years, as the 
road is completed, in the course of a series of years, 
so that the interest at no time can be equal to the 
service to be rendered by the road as it progres- 
ses, and that the Government really requires no ser- 
vice except a compliance on the part of the company 
with the contract made. It was not intended that 
there should be a judgment of foreclosure and a sale 
of this road, on a failure to pay. We wish it to be 
distinctly understood that the bill is not framed with 
the intention to have a foreclosure. In case they 
failed to perform their contract, that is another thing. 
That is a stipulation ; that is a forfeiture, in terms of 
law—a very different thing from a foreclosure for the 
non-payment of bonds. 

The calculation can be simply made, that at the 
present amount of transportation over the road, sup- 
posing the Government did no more business, that 
alone would pay the interest and the principal of the 
bonds in less than twenty years, making it a direct 
piece of economy if the Government had to pay for 
them all. 


As it turned out, this calculation 
proved erroneous. Congress subsidized 
other transcontinental: lines, which di- 
vided traffic with the Central-Union 
line ; and the cessation of the Indian 
wars, caused by the buikding of the 
roads, reduced the volume of Govern- 
ment transportation to a nominal figure. 
It became evident, five or six years after 
the completion of the Central-Union 
system, that the fund derived from ono- 
half the Government transportations, 
and five per cent of the net earnings, not 
only would not suffice to pay the princi- 
pal of the bonds, but would not begin 
to meet the annual interest. Unless 
some general war lasting several years 
broke out —in which case the fund pro- 
vided by the acts of 1862-4 would prob- 
ably have grown to such proportions 
that it would have paid off the bonds 
before maturity —it was clear that the 
Government had no security for its ad- 
vances, and that the company’s debt 
would go on increasing from year to 
year. It was under these circumstances 
that Congress passed the Act of 1878, 
generally known as the Thurman Act. 

This act, after reciting the failure of 
the provisions of the Acts of 1862 and 
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1864 to accomplish the purpose of pro- 
tecting the Government against loss in 
the future, modified the bargain between 
the Government and the company by re- 
quiring the Government to pay into a 
sinking fund one-half of the transpor- 
tation moneys which it had been paying 
to the company, and increased the per 
centage of net earnings which the com- 
pany had to pay to the Treasury, from 
five to twenty-five per cent. Here, 
again, the question is raised whether, in 
providing specific funds from which the 
debt due and to become due to the Gov- 
ernment was te be liquidated, Congress 
did not in fact release the company 
from the duty of paying that debt out 
of other funds than those so designated. 
That must depend on the construction 
placed on the act by the courts, and 
they, of course, will be guided in con- 
struing it by the light which is afforded 
by the debates accompanying its pas- 
sage. 

The language of section 8 of the act 
which regulates the employment that 
is to be made of the sinking fund is 
rather obscure. It is as follows: 

Sec. 8. That said Sinking Fund so established 
and accumulated shall, according to the interest and 
proportion of said companies respecively therein, be 
held for the protection, security, and benefit of the 
lawful and just holders of any mortgage or lien debts 
of such companies respectively, lawfully paramount 
to the rights of the United States, and for the claims 
of other creditors, if any, lawfully chargeable upon 
the funds so required to be paid into said Sinking 
Fund, according to their respective lawful priorities, 
as well as for the United States, according to the 
principles of equity, to the end that all persons hav- 
ing any claim upon said Sinking Fund may be en- 
titled thereto in due order; but the provisions of 
this section shall not operate or be held to impair 
any existing legal right, except in the manner in this 
act provided, of any mortgage, lien, or other cred- 
itor of any of said companies respectively, nor to 
excuse any of said companies respectively from the 
duty of discharging, cut of other funds, its debts to 
any creditor except the United States. 

It has been argued that the meaning 
of this section was to provide that while 
the United States were to content them- 
selves with the sinking fund, the twenty 
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five per cent of the net earnings, and 
the half of the government transporta- 
tion which they had always withheld, for 
their reimbursement, the claims of other 
creditors, such as the first mortgage 
bondholders and junior creditors, were 
to be satisfied not only out of the sink- 
ing fund, according to their priorities, 
but also “out of other funds,” as to 
which last the government renounced 
its claim. Whether or no this be a fair 
construction of the section, there is no 
doubt but Senator Thurman and his col- 
leagues believed that they had made the 
government secure. Their language on 
this point leaves no room for doubt. 
Thurman was as sure as Campbell had 
been sixteen years before, that he had 
provided a fund out of which the inter- 
est on the bonds, and ultimately their 
principal, would be liquidated beyond all 
peradventure. The Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the Senate, in reporting the bill, 
estimated the payments which the Cen- 
tral Pacific would make under it at §1,- 
goo0,000, which would liquidate the an- 
nual interest, and leave a handsome 
surplus to extinguish the principal of 
the bonds. In its report the committee 
says: 

After paying the requirements of the Acts of 1862 
and 1864 and all other charges, the annual amount 
that will be divided among the shareholders, should 
no sinking fund be created, will be nine per cent on 
the nominal value of the stock,—— $4,883,795. If the 
bill we report become a law, this amount would be 
diminished by the amount required to be-paid into 
the sinking fund, say $1,400,000, leaving $3.483,795 
after the payment of all expenses and interest, and 
the payments into the sinking fund, to be divided 
among the shareholders, being 6.4 per cent on the 
nominal value of their stock. 


Twelve years have elapsed since the 


Thurman Bill became a law. In that 
period the population of the country 
has increased perhaps ten per cent, and 
the general traffic more than ten pér 
cent. The Central Pacific Company has 
faithfully complied with the provisions 
of the Acts of 1862, 1864, and 1878, which 
must be construed together as embody 
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ing the bargain between the government 
and the company. Yet so far from 
meeting the interest on the subsidy 
bonds, and having something over for 
the extinction of the principal at matur- 
ity, the company’s payments do not 
much more than pay one quarter of the 
interest, and the other three quarters go 
to swell its indebtedness every year. 
Thurman was as far out in his calcula- 
tions as Campbell had been. The fact 
is, in 1878, as in 1862, no one either in 
Congress or in the government could 
foresee what the future earnings of the 
road would be; no one could guage the 
effect of the construction of rival lines 
and of rate wars upon traffic receipts. 
Both the government and members of 
the two houses of Congress formed esti- 
mates which proved to be far beyond 
the subsequent facts. 

We may grasp more clearly the trou- 
ble which has grown out of this miscal- 
culation, if we suppose that the bargain 
had occurred not between a government 
and a corporation, but between two pri- 
vate individuals. This way.of consider- 
ing the case will be fair, because the law 
is the same for all —citizens, govern- 
ment, and companies. 

Let us say then, that Smith, for pur- 
poses of his own, namely, to connect two 
of his estates, desires a certain railroad 
to be built, and offers to Brown, if he 
will build it, to endorse his paper for 
given sums, to be floated as the enter- 
prise progresses. To induce Brown to 
undertake the job, which is for Smith’s 
interest, Smith agrees to take care of 
the paper, on the understanding that 
Brown shall carry Smith’s freight at half 
rates, and shall hand over a certain speci- 
fied percentage of his.annual earnings to 
Smith until the notes are all paid. Smith 
explains, when the bargain is made, that 
if Brown keeps his agreement as to 
freights and annual payments, these lat- 
ter will extinguish the notes at their 
maturity. On this Brown builds the 
roadand Smith endorses the notes, which 
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are discounted by the banks and money 
lenders. Presently it is discovered that 
Smith’s freight bills are not as heavy as 
was expected, and that the business of 
the road is less than was anticipated. 
He goes to Brown and says that his cal- 
culations have been erroneous, that his 
business is not as large as he expected, 
and that he does not see how the notes 
are to be paid. Brown replies that he 
has faithfully lived up to his bargain. 
Smith proposes a new bargain, to wit: 
That Brown shall carry not half but all 
Smith’s freight free, and shall hand over 
five times as large a percentage of his 
earnings as he hadagreedto pay. Brown 
demurs, but being really anxious to get 
the notes out of the way, finally agrees. 
Meanwhile, time elapses, and the inter- 
est on the notes becomes very much 
larger than the principal. At the same 
time, the second bargain proves to have 
been based on estimates as fallacious as 
those of the first. Smith’s freight bills 
amount te far less than he anticipated, 
and the percentage of Brown's net earn- 
ings realizes less than Smith reckoned 
it would. Meanwhile, Smith has accom- 
plished his object. His estates are con- 
nected, and the danger and expense 
which their former separation entailed 
are ended. What shall Smith do under 
th@ circumstances? Seize Brown by 
the throat, and insist on his taking up 
their joint paper as it matures out of his 
private means — without regard to the 
original bargain? Or bear the conse- 
quences of a false calculation, and keep 
on renewing the paper as it matures, 
until the freight bills and the percent- 
age of net earnings extinguish the last 
note? There is no sort of doubt which 
course Smith would elect to follow, if 
he were a man of business, especially if 
a recourse to law would bid fair to in- 
volve the loss of at least a part of his 
advances. 

Suppose the government, when the 
subsidy bonds mature, in 1898, should 
insist on the payment of principal and 
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interest by the company. It could not 
be done. The company neither has 
$62,000,000 in cash on hand, nor could 
it borrow any such sum on second mort- 
gage on the road. The government 
would enter into possession of the prop- 
erty. It would have to begin by pay- 
ing off $27,853,000 of first mortgage 
bonds. Its investment would thus be 
$90,339,965. For this it would have 
nothing to show but 860 miles of road, 
which earned last year $703,000, net ; 
and its title even to this poor property 
would be contested in the most lively 
manner by the Southern Pacific of Ken- 
tucky, which holds a leasehold title to 
the same, acquired in good faith, and in 
compliance with law. Let us assume 
that it makes its title good. What is it 
to do with its elephant? Is it to lease 
it, as the Italian government does with 
Italian roads, and as we did, much to 
our sorrow and shame, with the fur 
islands of Alaska? or is it to operate 
the road, as the generals of the army 
did with certain roads during the war? 
It would not be healthy for an ambitious 
politician to be a member of an admin. 
istration which leased such a piece of 
property ; every one would scent a job 
in the affair, and it would kill the party 
which attempted it. As to operating 
the road through superintendents fad 
officials appointed at Washington, the 
country would not hear of such a thing. 
Such ebullitions of paternalism are for- 
eign to the spirit of our institutions. 
We would as soon have the government 
go into the business of shoe-making, as 
into that of running railroads. It is hard 
to fancy the government of the United 
States becoming a member of railroad 
pools, and bargaining on percentages 
and differentials. 

The chief difficulty of dealing with 
the subsidy bonds has arisen from the 
large sums which accrue yearly for in- 
terest. The whole amount of bonds 
issued to the Central Pacific was $25,- 
885,120; but the interest thereon for 
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the period of their existence amounts to 
$46,593,216. The company could easily 
have handled the bonds; it was the in- 
terest charge which made the situation 
impossible. Luckily, after 1898 the 
interest will cease. Government will 
pay off the bonds, and then they will cease 
to draw interest. The United States will 
have no claim for monies which the 
Treasurer does not pay out. 

Thus, if the government — or the Su- 
preme Court, which will probably have 
to adjust the controversy in the last re- 
sort — should -acquiesce in the opinion 
that the Thurman Act, coupled with the 
Acts of 1862 and 1864, releases the com- 
pany from the obligation of providing 
for the bonds and interest except out of 
the fund specifically set apart for their 
payment, the situation on Jan. I, 1899, 
will be this: The company will owe the 
government $62,486,965, which sum will 
not increase thereafter by accumulations 
of unpaid interest. To liquidate this 
debt, the company will continue to pay 
an annual sum of about $500,000, which 
might be increased if a war compelled 
an increase of government transporta- 
tion, or if the development of the coun- 
try led to an augmentation of the com- 
pany’s business. These payments would 
in time extinguish the debt. The time 
might be long; but for the delay the 
company could not be held responsible. 
If, in 1864, the projectors of the Central 
Pacific could have foreseen that at the 
maturity of the subsidy bonds their cor- 
poration would be found to owe the gov- 
ernment $62,000,000, they certainly 
would not have built across the moun- 
tains ; and the government, fearing for 
the safety of its Pacific possessions, 
would either have had to build the road 
itself, or to make better terms with the 
company. There is no sort of reason 
to doubt that, under the circumstances, 
in the imminence of the nation’s peril, 
rather than leave the road unbuilt, they 
would have made the company an out- 
right gift of the subsidy. 

John Bonner. 
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Last May I had business that took 
me up the great plateau of Central Mex- 
ico tothecapital. While waiting tor some 
official papers and documents, I took a 
flying trip down the eastern watershed 
to the cities of Puebla, Orizaba, Cordova, 
and nearly to Vera Cruz. I made the 
run down from Orizaba to Cordova on a 
freight train, which had a small accom- 
modation car attached. Owing to the 
irregularity with which the freight trains 
run, I missed this train on my return, 
and was left at the station at Cordova, 
with a very unpleasant prospect of hav- 
ing to remain all night. 

The station at Cordova is nearly a mile 
from the town. The tram-car had re- 


turned, and I should have had to walk, 


alone. Some very suspicious looking 
characters were enjoying my dilemma — 
the more unpleasant and dangerous as I 
was unarmed. Everyone goes armed to 
the teeth while traveling in Mexico, and 
although there is not much danger, if 
any, upon the trains, it is almost as 
much as the life of an American is worth 
to be found alone, unarmed and afoot 
upon the highway. 

There was another freight train due 
shortly, but it had no accommodation 
car, and the station manager refused 
all my solicitations to be permitted to 
ride on it. He did it with such extreme 
politeness that it was impossible not to 
admire it, though I was greatly annoyed. 
“It is exceedingly dangerous,” he said, 
“to ride on those flat stone cars. If it 
were a common life at stake I would 
make no objections — but so valuable a 
life as yours Sefior! it is impossible!” 

When the freight train came along, 
finally, I recognized with joy that the 
locomotive was driven by an American 
engineer to whom I had been introduced 


at-Orizaba, Mr. Samuel F. Miller, of. 


New Jersey. I explained to him my 
dilemma. 

“Well,” he said, “ wait near by until 
I start up the old engine, and then make 
arunning jump forher. He will stop 
you if he can, but I don’t think he can. 
My orders are never to take anyone up- 
on the locomotive, but I guess we can 
make it all right when we get to town.” 

I got*on the locomotive without much 
effort, and saluted my friend the station 
master — and was saluted by him with 
great politeness. Then followed the 
grandest ride I ever took in my life, up 
the wonderful Matrata Valley, and up 
the mountain to Orizaba. 

My friend the engineer showed me 
every point of interest along one of the 
greatest engineering feats of modern 
times. Atone point, with a long hooked 
stick we could have robbed an eagle’s 
nest, which Miller said he had watched 
with intense interest all the season. 

Arrived at Orizaba my hospitable 
friend took me down to his house. He 
is married, now, and has an interesting 
little girl, but his family were not with 
him. They were not hospitably treated 
by the Mexicans, he said ; that is, they 
were not received socially. .“I am a 
working man,” he explained, “and of 
necessity return home soiled, and in my 
stained working clothes. So long as I 
wore broadcloth I was all right, but after 
they met me in my working suit they 
shunned me. My wife felt it, and she 
has returned home.” 

I invited my friend down to the “Hotel 
de la Barda” to dine with me, and was 
very glad to see that the chief-engineer, 
superintendents, and visitors there did 
not share the prejudices of the Mexicans. 
Seeing that I was anxious to show my 
appreciation of his kindness, they made 
it very pleasant for him. After dinner 
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we retired to my room, and over a glass 
of champagne and a good cigar he told 
me the following interesting incidents 
of his career. 


On the first of October, 1875, I left 
Buenos Ayres for a trip to Chile, on the 
English ship Rock City, from Bristol, 
England. After a voyage of forty-six 
days around Cape Horn, I arrived at 
Valparaiso. There I was employed as 
an engine-driver on the railroad from 
Valparaiso to Santiago, the capital. 

After six weeks I became homesick, 
as all my clothing had been stolen from 
my Dutch hotel, so I made my wishes 
known to the locomotivesuperintendent, 
Mr. Walker, and he paid me off and gave 
me a pass as far as the railroad could 
take me,—that was to Los Andes. 
There ina nice little town I stopped two 
weeks, waiting for other travelers, as it 
is not safe to cross the Andes alone. 

At last two Spanish gentlemen came, 


and the party made up for the trip. 
Each man had a mule to ride, and one to 
carry his provisions and sheepskins to 


sleep on. The trip from Los Andes to 
Mendosa took five days, the last day 
without a drop of water for the animals 
or any one else, and all hands were 
pretty well played out. 

Arriving at Mendoza we struck the 
end of the street at 6 A. M., and arrived 
at 10:30 at the plaza, going on a trot most 
all the way: I thought it was the long- 
est street I ever saw; but on leaving I 
found one still longer, (I think about 
thirty miles long,) people living along- 
side every quarter or half a mile, raising 
fruits, and making lots of wine. I 
stopped there ten days and had a good 
time, living just where I chose, and pay- 
ing next to nothing for anything I 
wanted, as I was the only stranger in 
town excepting a few Italians, and they 
don’t go for much. 

The town of Mendoza was destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1861, at one o’clock 
in the morning. Everyone inhabiting 
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a house perished, excepting the poor 
people living in light huts or brush shan- 
ties in the outskirts of the town, who 
survived the disaster ; and in a few days 
after came into town and took possession 
of everything they found, as the owners 
were all dead, and so they became rich. 

Well, after being there eight days 
without meeting any one that spoke 
English, I ran across a young German 
civil engineer, A. M. Reinhart, whom I 
had known in Buenos Ayres. He was 
sent up there by the government to lo- 
cate some land for immigration. He had 
been there for the last four or five 
months. He had a very fine Chile stal- 
lion, which I fell in love with, and after 
a little talk I gave him $130, Bolivians, 
for horse, bridle, and saddle. 

Now I thought if I could get my horse 
to Buenos Ayres in as good condition as 
he was then, I could easily get $500 for 
him. SoI made arrangements with a 
cartman, who was going to Villa Maria, 
with two carts loaded with nuts and 
wine, to take my baggage and provisions, 
— which cgnsisted of one bag of onions, 
twenty-five pounds of charqué or dried 
beef, some small loaves of bread, a na- 
tive cheese of the Mexican style, made 
with the Aazr in it, some tobacco, and a 
little Old Tom gin. I, of course, would 
ride my fine horse along with them. I 
told him to light out, for I think I ceuld 
have delayed him as long as I pleased ; 
so at tour A. M. on the tenth day after 
my arrival, the carts left, and I, with the 
mayor-domo riding a fine mule, started 
at five Pp. M., and we overtook the carts 
at nine P. M. 

They had outspanned, and were eat- 
ing supper. I turned my horse loose 
with the rest, in a large alfalfa field of 
about one hundred acres. In the morn- 
ing the whole party, numbering four, 
had to go after my horse to catch him, 
as he had never been turned out to run 
at liberty before. They chased and las- 
soed him for hours, but he turned loose 
every time. At last, the mayor-domo 
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said to me, “ There is only one chance; 
leave him and go on, or ball him. If it 
kills him all right; if not, so much the 
same.” 

The balls are of steel, weighing about 
three pounds each, with a hole through 
the center, in which passes a piece of 
rawhide about six feet long, one ball at 
each end, and one in the middle. 

So the boss took the balls, and jump- 
ing on his big mule, made a charge for 
my poor horse. Both went at full speed 
across the field. All at once I saw him 
swinging the balls over his head ; off 
they went, catching my horse around 
the forelegs, and throwing him about 
twenty feet on his broadside ; and before 
he knew what was up, Mr. Gaucho was 
sitting on his head, putting the bridle 
on. Then he made him get up, and to 


my surprise, he had not a scratch. 

But it took over an hour to cool him 
down so that I could mount; and when 
I did get on he charged and pitched in 


such fine style that he came very near 
throwing me off, and I had to let him go 
ahead of the carts, just as he pleased, for 
a mile or so. Then I would buy a 
watermelon and let him eat it, and it 
helped to quiet him. Then I would stop 
at a house, tie him up, and have a chat 
until the carts caught up. Then away 
we would goagain, charging through the 
sand six inches deep. 

Well, we kept this up until about half 
an hour before sundown. I came toa 
fork in the road. I tried at first to stop 
there and wait for the carts, but my 
horse was so full of go that I thought I 
would keep on and see if I could not 
come across some house, for I wanted a 
drink. So I took the left hand road, as 
it looked alittle more used than the oth- 
er. 

I had not ridden more than half a mile 
when a smart young costefio came out of 
the woods, and asked me, after bidding 
me the time of the day, where I got that 
fine horse. I told-him, and pulling out 
the stamped document that the alcalde 
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at Mendosa had given me, with a full 
description of the animal, his mark, age, 
and the name of his former owner. The 
back of the paper was covered with 
stamps. I showed it to him. He looked 
at it, and witha grin on his face said the 
horse was his. I said, No! Whereupon, 
he put spurs to his horse, and disap- 
peared into the woods like a flash. 

I turned back and had not gone five 
hundred yards when five of the roughest 
gauchos | ever saw made a charge at me 
from the woods, armed with flint-lock 
muskets and long swords and spears. 
They ordered metodismount. At first 
I did not comply, and wanted to show 
my paper, but no go; at a signal from 
the capitan (I took him to be such) all 
those old flints were pulled back about 
six inches, and the muzzles, which were 
about as large as tea-cups, and looked to 
be chuck full of buckshot, were staring 
me in the face. I slid down very easily, 
while one of the va/zentes got off,stripped 
my horse of saddle and bridle, threw 
them at me; then with a whoop away 
they went, taking my only friend along. 

Picking up saddle and bridle, I made 
for the fork-road as fast as I could, got 
there about twenty-five minutes before 
dark, and looked if I could see any tracks 
of the carts on the other road, and ran 
up and down trying to find out where 
they were, but all in vain; all was still 
as death. I did not know what to do, 
almost dead tor water. 

I heard some wild beasts roaring and 
screeching, and I began to look for safety. 
I left the road about seventy-five yards, 
and backed myself well into a bunch of 
thorns, where I knew nothing could get 
at me from behind. I had agood Smith 
& Wesson seven-shooter, thirty-two cal- 
ibre, and a box of cartridges, which I 
intended to use before being pulled out. 

After good dark set in I began to 
think I could not last long, for the woods 
were full of tigers, lions, hyenas, jackals, 
and I dont know what else. All came 
and looked at me, but I did not dare 
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shoot for fear more would come, so I 
stood it until morning. 

With the first sign of day they all dis- 
appeared, and not a sound to be heard 
from anywhere. Thanking myself for 
holding out so well, I looked up the road 
and saw the carts coming. I was off to 
meet them at once, and when I told the 
mayor-domoabout losing my horse he had 
a good laugh, and seemed to be very well 
pleased. I was about to climb into one 
of the carts but he prevented me, and 
told me not to try it again; but, if I 
wanted to ride he would sell me the old 
bell mule for ten dollars. 

As that was my only chance I gave 
him the money. He put my saddle on 
her, lifted me into it, then gave her a 
cut with his revangua that made her 
jump and throw me clean over her head, 
almost breaking my neck. I tried to 
catch her, but when I would get close to 
her she would run off. About two hours 
this fun lasted, and then seeing that I 
was played out, and having laughed to 
their full satisfaction, they helped me to 
catch her. 

This did not happen once only, but 
almost every day. They ate all my pro- 
visions up before they touched theirs, 
and then did not give me any of theirs. 
The only thing I had for fourteen days 
was native cheese and milk. And I did 
my best to please them, but to no pur- 
pose. 

It took us twelve days to go through 
the Indian territory, and about the fifth 
night, after they had outspanned the 
mules and taken them to graze about 
half a mile down in a va//e, I thought of 
making myself smart, as I did not have 
to go with them. I built a big fire and 
had a fine blaze, when, on looking up, I 
saw every one of them coming as fast as 
they could run for the camp. I could 
not imagine what.was up. They ran 
right into that fire and put it out. Then 
they all came for me, and took good sat- 
isfactionfrom me with their whips. They 
gave ge their reasons for such treat- 
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ment, telling me that if the Indians saw 
the fire they would be on the spot before 
morning and kill us all. 

After they had all lain down and gone 
to sleep, I got up and went off about a 
hundred yards. I found a descha hole in 
the ground. I tooka good look with the 
help of a match to see if there were no 
snakes close by, and seeing none, down 
this hole I went, feet first, clean out of 
sight. I fell asleep, and when I crawled 
out in the morning there were half a 
dozen jackals lying outside, waiting for 
me to come out, and as I did so they all 
slipped into the hole. 

On arriving at San Juan I went and 
told the manager of the government tel- 
egraph office how my horse had been 
stolen, giving him all the particulars. 
He telegraphed at once to the man I had 
bought him from. He reported it to the 
chief of police or some one in power, who 
at once sent troops out. They captured 
all the thieves and got the horse. I do 
not know what became of them all. I 
know the little German got the horse, 
but as for the gauchos, I never heard 
more of them; but I suppose they paid 
well for it. 

At San Juan the carts were partly un- 
loaded. I got a chance to sell my mule 
for $5, and saddle and bridle for $25. I 
let them go, for as I was out of the Indi- 
ans’ reach, I did not care whether I went 
the rest of the way with these carts or 
not. I could manage any time to reach 
Villa Maria, where I knew I should 
strike the railroad. 

I could not find a hotel, but soon 
learned how to manage; so going into a 
store I bought what I wanted, and went 
up a street in search of quarters with a 
small private family. Finding one, I 
walked into the house and turned my 
provisions over to a beautiful girl, who 
took charge as cook, and then I took a 
seat. I was never so much at home be- 
fore in my life. Why, the old folks were 
sure they had seen me before, when 
they were married in Rosaria, about 
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twenty-five years before I was born. 

The cooking is done on the ground, 
and the highest bed is the top of a cow- 
hide, and that on the ground. We had 
many lady visitors at night, but I could 
not see whether they were oid or young, 
comely or ugly, for it is a dark town 
after night sets in. The only lamp in 
town is at the telegraph office. 

Next day after breakfast we pulled 
out for Villa Maria, and arrived there at 
four p. M. Here I found Englishmen 
employed on the railroad. I stopped 
there all night, and in the morning took 
the train for Rio Quarto, where the 
shops and. headquarters of the railroad 
are located. I lost no time in looking 
up the general manager. 

As I traveled onward the feeling came 
upon me that I would like to rest and 
settle down for awhile. The hospitality 
of the old couple from Rosario, and the 
shy yet sympathetic look of the beauti- 
ful young girl, their daughter, kept re- 
turning, and seemed almost to check 
my footsteps. So soon as I met the 
manager I asked for a job, and was at 
once given an engine on the station, 
which enabled me to board with the old 
folks ; and here for a short time I learned 
what it is to be really contented and 
happy. In the house I was treated as 
an honored guest. My food was well 
cooked, always ready, and Marina her- 
self waited upon me. My clothes were 
carefully looked after ; my linen spotless 
white, dried upon the perfumed herbs 
that abound there, and lend it such a 
delicious fragrance. My hours were not 
long ; I had plenty of leisure. 

In time, however, I wished to move 
on; and after giving up my position, I 
walked to a distant station and asked for 
a pass to Rosario. The superintendent 
gave me a good hard look, and then let 
loose : 

“T am surprised,” he said, “to see a 
healthy young man like youasking fora 
ride of only five hundred miles, when 
walking is so good. You will be able to 
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see and learn more in that short walk 
than by riding all over the world in a 
railway coach.” 

I thought he was chaffing, but not a 
bit of it. I got through all the same, 
though. There I took the steamer for 
Providor and went down the Parnar 
River to Campana, thence to Buenos 
Ayres. 


II. 


As I had my stakes set to take South 
Africa in, on the 20th of April, 1879, I 
left Puerto Ensefiada, thirty-five miles 
from Buenos Ayres, on the English bark 
Triumph, which had a cargo of eighty- 
five mules, fourteen horses, and twelve 
sheep for the English government, at 
war with the Zulus, in South Africa. 

All was ready except the wind. We 
lay three days before it changed, and at 
last we pulled anchor and began to tack 
out of the river. 

We had almost got out, when on 
another tack, the ship mis-stayed, and 
went on a sand bar with a heavy swell, 
and broke in two, settling down full of 
water. In about two hours there was 
nothing to be seen of her except the 
masts. 

The animals were thrown overboard 
and swam ashore, with the exception of 
nine, which were lost. 

While they were doing this, I was sit- 
ting on the beach, looking on; for as 
soon as the ship began going to piece 
the Captain sent me ashore, as I was not 
a sailor. 

I had to go back to Buenos Ayres. A 
few days passed ; then I heard of a ship 
going my way, loaded with mules also ; 
but it had to go to Montevideo to take 
them aboard. I struck a bargain with 
the captain, Mr. Mann, ship Winder- 
mere, from Novo Sehoe, and next day 
we sailed, and ran down in twenty-four 
hours. 

We got there on a Saturday, went 
ashore, but came back on board at night. 
The captain’s wife had proposed we 
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should all go to church on Sunday, and 
we had made arrangements to do so. On 
Sunday morning, however, the wind was 
blowing a living gale. There was not a 
boat to be seen leaving the shore, nor 
any of the ships in the harbor. Every 
ship had both anchors out, and some of 
them had three. The sea was breaking 
all over the ships. 

In the afternoon, at about three 
o'clock, the Captain, who was always on 
the lookout, ready for any emergency, 
saw a sail coriing in, but could not dis- 
tinguish enough to make out what it was. 
About twenty-five minutes after, he 
looked again through his marine glass, 
and said it was a full-rigged ship, with 
all sails out. Later, he made her out to 
be a Yankee whaler from North Bedford. 
She came plowing right into port, turned 
around and dropped anchor. I think 
there must have been more than one 
hundred men that jumped up those 
masts and in a jiffy made the sails fast. 
She looked like a mano’ war. Then to 
the astonishment of every one in that 
harbor, they lowered a big white boat, 
fourteen men jumped into her, and then 
down went the captain with a high hat 
and long tailed coat on. They pushed 
off and rowed ashore, and I don’t believe 
he ever got wet. 

Next day I saw him ashore with other 
captains ; they were talking about the 
gale. “What!” says he, “call thata 
gale ; that’s only acat’s paw to what I’m 
used to. Come down around Cape Horn, 
where I’ve been for the last few years, 
and see some of our winds, and you will 
learn not to let such a thing as that of 
yesterday keep you from church.” 

The next morning a big English 
steamer came in. She had left a few 
days before, with three hundred mules 
for the Cape, and got caught in a storm. 
The mules broke adrift, as the stalls were 
not put up properly, and all were killed 
and thrown overboard. 

Well, after ten days we were ready. 
It took time to fix the stalls, and take in 
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the three hundred water barrels, and fill 
them up after they were made fast. But 
at last we left, and made the trip in thirty 
days. Itis exactly three thousand miles 
from Montevideo to Cape Town. 

The custom house officers came on 
board, looking for revolvers more than 
anything else, as they charged one pound 
per barrel. I had a seven-shooter, but 
they did not find it. The shipwas made 
fast at twop.mM. The government offi- 
cers came on board at once to see how 
many mules we had. Fourteen had died 
and had been thrown overboard; if the 
bad weather had kept ona few days more, 
it would have killed them all. The ship 
got £7 10s for every one that arrived 
alive ; so after the officers had counted 
them, the captain was O. K. The next 
morning ten died in the ship, and over 
half of the rest were not worth ten cents 
apiece. They were wild, and would not 
eat or drink out of a bucket; they had 
never seen one before. 

I left my traps on board, and went on 
shore to see what I could get to do in 
Africa. I soon found a railroad shop, 
and the locomotive superintendent, Mr. 
Stevenson, a Scotchman, took me on at 
once, and said that my money would not 
be less than £20; so I accepted, and went 
on board, and told the captain and his 
lady of my good luck. They were pleased 
that I got work, for they did not want 
me to stop there if I had nothing to do. 
They were going to Philadelphia, and 
wanted to take me home. I bade them 
good bye, and left the ship. 

The shops are four miles out of town, 
at a little place called Salt River, after a 
river that runs near by. There I boarded 
at the house of Mrs. Turner, an English 
woman, a widow with a large family, all 
nice people. 

I only stopped there a few days, when 
Mr. Stevenson sent for me to take charge 
of a construction train, at the end of the 
rails, to a place called Grootfontine, 
about three hundred miles from Cape 
Town. There I found a Nelson engine 
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from Glasgow, — 3 foot 3% gauge, 22 
tons, 6 wheels coupled, 3 feet 6 inches 
wheels, number 26, — waiting for me. 

I left Grootfontine at five A. M.on my 
first trip, and J] had run about fifteen 
miles by seven A. M. when I stopped for 
water. I was surprised to see a coach 
stop close to the engine, and a young 
man, stepping out of it, came to me and 
asked me to come over to his hotel and 
have breakfast. As Mr. Wilson, the 
chief engineer, would not be ready for 
me to go on before an hour or so, I went ; 
and when I came back to my. engine, I 
found adozen of bottles of English beer 
in my box. 

I ran this train three months, and 
every day twelve bottles were put in my 
box, and the coach never missed coming 
once. I soon found out the reason of 
ail this liberality. The hotel man sup- 
plied beef and provisions to the working 
menon the line, and I was to stop at the 
different camps to deliver them, as he 
could not get orders from headquarters 
to stop the train. 

Well, I began getting what they call 
in Africa the diamond fever, and noth- 
ing would do me but go to Kimberley,the 
big diamond diggings. So I quit and 
started for the fields, with a mule wagon 
train ; and after ten days of the hardest 
riding I ever did, we arrived. We had 
three carts, and sixteen good mules to 
each cart, and for about one-fourth of 
the way we had to hook the three teams 
to one wagon, pull it a mile or so, then 
«0 back for another, and so on. 

Kimberley had seventy-five thousand 
persons, each looking for a big stone, and 
wanting to get it without hard work. 
lormerly the diamond fields belonged to 
the Transvaal people, and they sold the 
land to any one, and let them dig as they 
wanted. But one day a man came from 
!:ngland and bought that land for nine- 
ty-nine thousand pounds, telling the 
owners that if they did not sell it would 
be annexed to Cape Colony by force. So 
they took the money. Then came a 
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magistrate, and very soon there was 
nothing but law and soldiers on the 
place. Then the government issued an 
order declaring that if any man digging 
on a claim neglected his work for three 
days, his claim would be forfeited. Then 
agents were sent around and enticed the 
diggers from their work under false pre- 
tences, offering to pay them whatever 
they wanted, but to stop working. That 
scheme was worked until they got all the 
land from the poor men. Now it is en- 
tirely under the control of the govern- 
ment, and the poor former owner has to 
buy the dirt, paying thirty-five shillings 
a cart-load for it, and haul it off ten or 
fifteen miles to wash it. If he is lucky 
enough to find a stone, he must bring it 
in, have it weighed, registered, and paid 
for. If he does not do that, and it ‘s 
found out, they will take it away from 
him and he will be sent to jail. All this 
was related to me by good and reliable 
English and Scotch men, who were there 
and had passed through the mill. 

I stopped there seven days, then left 
for the coast, paying five pounds to the 
owners of some carts going to Queens- 
town for my passage. I was the only 
passenger. I bought some cheese, sar- 
dines, and a bottle of pickles, but no 
meat nor bread, as I thought I could get 
plenty to eat on the road. 

We left in the evening and traveled 
all night. When I turned out in the 
morning the young owner of the carts 
and his black boys,—all his help were 
negroes,—were sitting around a big fire 
roasting some fine mutton. As he did 
not ask me to have some | went without 
it, to my great disappointment. At 
night it was the same. Next morning 
I felt like wishing to eat meat, and see- 
ing a fine fat sheep hanging under one 
of the carts, I asked him where he got 
his meat. 

He pointed to a house about a mile off. 

I asked if I could get some there. 

He said they would not sell less than 
a whole sheep. 
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I asked him to sell mea piece of the 
one he had, but he refused, and said he 
wanted it all, and got vexed for my ask- 
ing for it. 

I fell back on sardines and some bread 
I got from a negro, and said no more 
that day. But when I got up next day, 
there he sat with his black boys, just 
eating meat by the pound. I said, “ Mr., 
I am very hungry, and will pay anything 
for a little meat.” 

He again told me flatly that I should 
have none of his. 

Then I guess all my Yankee blood 
was up; I walked over to the cart, took 
out my knife, cut a big piece off the 
mutton, and walking back to the fire 
kicked all their meat off, put mine on, 
and helped myself with his salt, and tell- 
ing him not to speak to me just at pres- 
sent, for I was in the best of humor to 
clean him and his niggers out, I sat and 
had a good feed, and drank all the coffee 
I wanted out of his pot. They had all 
gotten up and sat on a cart. 

Then, after I had enough, I went up 
to him, put my hand in my pocket, and 
drawing out a lot of gold and silver, I 
asked him how much I owed. 

But he answered with a smile on his 
face, “ Nothing.” 

I said, “ Charge me whatever you like, 
but don’t try to starve me, for if you do 
you will have to kill me or I will kill 
you. So much meat in Africa, and I to 
go without any is too much for me.” 

After a while he asked me how long 
I had been out of England. 

I told him that I was not an English- 
man, and had never been in England, 
but was from America. 

I never saw a man change counte- 
nance as quick as he did. “Why!” he 
said, “I ¢hought you were English ; and 
as we have all been so badly treated by 
them, we will not have anything to do 
with them. We have discharged our 
English school teacher, and refused to 
speak the English language.” 
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I found them all through the Transvaal 
and Orange Free States, all down on the 
English. After the man found me to be 
from the States, he could not be good 
enough to me. At every house we 
passed he would introduce me to the 
inmates. I never had a better time for 
twenty-four days, from Kimberley to 
Queenstown. 

The most of it is a fine country, with 
plenty of good food for man or beast. 
They say that if it was not for the Brit- 
ish government they would have the 
finest country on the face of the globe. 

I arrived on Friday at Panmure, a new 
town just across the Buffalo River from 
East London, and struck the locomotive 
superintendent for work, and was taken 
on at once. The road was then in con- 
struction, and about three months after 
the line was completed, and I saw the 
first passenger train that ever ran from 
Buffalo River to Queenstown, South 
Africa. 

It is an English road, and everything 
on it is English except twelve Amer- 
ican headlights. Four of them were 
burnt the first night they were used; 
then the rest were put into the storeand 
left there to rot, as an American head- 
light, like an American engine, or any- 
thing else American, was no good. 

I was looking around the store one 
day, and coming across these headlights, 
and seeing that they were new and in 
ood order, I asked the fireman to put 
one on my engine. He would not hear 
of it, thinking it time lost. I told him 
to put it on, and if it did not give full 
satisfaction, I would pay what it cost. 
To this he agreed. It was put on, I 
trimmed it ; and if any one in Queens- 
town is asked where he saw an Amer- 
ican headlight, showing more light than 
he ever saw coming out of any one be- 
fore, he will remember ; for at that time 
I was the only American locomotive en 
gineer in Africa, — and I don’t know of 
any now. 
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The railroad officials there are the 
same as in India—most of them old 
played-out army officers, who know noth- 
ing about a railroad ; all they ask of a man 
is a salute, the same as they are used to 
having from the soldiers. The conduct- 
ors and firemen are almost all colonials 
or natives, and they are like all the rest 
of the white people I saw belonging to 
South Africa, well educated and just as 
fine a class of people as anywhere else, 
although to read and believe the English 
newspapers, one would think the Boers 
were a bad set to deal with ; but it is not 
so ; they are honest and hard working, 
and know how to manage the negro with 
a club, when he needs it. 

The “ History of the Transvaal War” 
is a work of truth, and well worth read- 
ing. It can be bought in Natal or Cape 
Town for twenty-five shillings. It will 
tell you how the poor people out there 
have been treated by the English ; but 
just as soon as they get a little bigger, 
they will pull down the Union Jack, and 
put upa flag of their own, to include Cape 
and Natal Colonies, Orange Free States, 
and Transvaal. Then they will be happy 
and prosperous, but not before. 

I had now seen the most of South 
Africa, as I had been there ten months; 
so I wound up my business, and prepared 
to leave. 


Ill. 


On the 22d of- April, 1880, I left East 
London, South Africa, for Madras, East 
India, on a British bark, Fleet Wind, 
from Brixsom, England, three hundred 
and fifty tons register. She was from 
the Baltic trade, and this was her first 
trip out inthe Atlantic or Indian Ocean, 
and the first one for the captain. He 
knew nothing about navigation,— he was 
looking for land two weeks before we 
saw it. We had good winds, and made 
the run of three thousand miles in thirty 
days and seven hours, and had the sails 
torn off her twice in a few days. I 
thought we should be lost several times, 
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for the monsoon season was on hand, 
and the Bay of Bengal is the worst place 
in the world for heavy gales. But we 
got there safe enough. 

There I had a job to get clear of the 
ship, as on leaving Natal the captain 
had been one man short, and asked me 
to let him put my name on the ship’s 
articles, so that he could make my wages, 
as he could say I had run away, and was 
in debt to him for tobacco and clothing, 
which all captains carry to sell to the 
sailors. Well, I did so; but on landing 
with a.trunk in India it is not the same 
as in some other places. I was met by 
an officer ; he took me yp to the captain 
of the port ; then, as I was on the ship’s 
papers, I was the same as a sailor, and 
if I wished to leave the ship I must go 
through the regular form of being dis- 
charged, and then had to deposit ten 
pounds in that office, which was consid- 
ered enough to send me away if I became 
hard up. The captain did not have that 
much so, I had to hand it out or go back 
on the ship. Ididso and stopped there 
two months, and when I was ready to 
leave it took me ten days to get that ten 
pounds, as I had to get witnesses to swear 
that I was going away. The law says 
there shall be no white beggars there. 
If any one is out of work he must go to 
the magistrate, and he will send him 
away on some ship. 

It is a hard country for poor white 
folks. The country is swarming with 
schools for the natives, but none for the 
whites, so there are very few born there 
who ever learn to read and write. 

During my stay there of two months 
I did not work, but took all the country 
in for seven hundred miles. I went 
out on the South India railroad as far as 
Trickinonoply, stopping off at Cudlor, 
Negaptan, and Pondicheray, all large 
towns. Pondicheray belongs to the 
French. It is on the coast, and there 
are more custom house officers, both 
English and French, than people in the 
town. I bought a bottle of wine while 
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there to take with my lunch, and had 
about half of it left when I came to the 
toll gate, and the guard took it from me. 

Well, I went back to Madras ; then 
from there back to Bombay, one thous- 
and miles over the Ghant’s G. I. P. R. 


R., stopped there four days, then took | 


steamer for Kurachee. That is asandy 
town, — nobody there but soldiers. 
There I took the train on the Indus Val- 
ley railroad, and went all the way to La- 
hore, the capital of the Punjaub. There 
I began to think I had better look for 
work, as my money was getting low. 

So [asked an engine driver ; he told 
me to go to the Punjaub Northern State 
railroad, — they wanted men. Sol went 
a hundred miles further, to Ghelum head- 
quarters, and the end of the railroad. 
They had the track laid about seventy- 
five miles further, but not open to traffic, 
near Rawalpindi. At Ghelum I asked 
for work, and got it at once. 

I was just there in time to see General 
Roberts and his poor menreturning from 
Candahar. More than half of them had 
to be carried by natives, being so sick. 
They were dying all along the road, 
through not having sufficient food. They 
gave the soldiers on the line of march 
from Cabul to Candahar raw flour, as 
they had no bread, and the pocr men 
could do no better than mix it with wa- 
ter and drink it. 

Not so with the General, for every 
steamer from England brought for him 
a big box of grub,—any one of them 
would cost a small fortune, but the gov- 
ernment paid the bill. You may read of 
his grand march ‘from Cabul to Canda- 
har, but I have heard that he never 
touched the ground, as he was carried in 
a small house by natives, and never ate 
or drank anything that belonged to In- 
dia. I have been told this by officers, 
and it must be so, for they don’t fare 
much better in Rawalpindi or Ghelum, 
where I have seen them myself. 

Everything appears to have been done 
in the same fashion during the whole 
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time of the war, which was somewhere 
near a year. They bought and shipped 
to Ghelum all the corn, oats, barley, and 
hay they could get hold of, and stacked 
it outdoors at Ghelum until it looked 
like mountains—thousand of carloads. | 
never saw so much grain and hay in one 
place before. There it was left to rot, 
as they had no way to send it on, and the 
animals were dying by the hundred. 

I saw a great many mules come back 
that I don’t think a South Carolina ne- 
gro would pay fifty cents a hundred for. 
There is not one soldier in the English 
infantry to the thousand that knows how 
to look after a mule or horse ; they have 
never had a chance to learn. 

The old army officers that have been 
years in India, know the country and 
speak the language, were mad as hornets 
to think the home government should 
send a man out there like General Rob- 
erts that knew nothing of the country. 
They all worked against him, and made 
it cost the government much more than 
it should have done, and if ever anything 
happens again it will be the same, and 
worse, if they can make it. 

Well, I went to work on the railroad. 
There were three thousand men work- 
ing for the locomotive department ; they 
had about five hundred engines, and one- 
hundred and forty spare drivers when 
I was taken on: all kinds,—lots of Ja- 
maica negroes as black as coal ; anybody 
that said he was a driver was taken on. 

They must join the Punjaub Volun- 
teers, as every man must belong to it. 
They give you a gun and you must buy 
ammunition, and it is taken out of your 
pay. The natives are not allowed arms. 
I think if they had them and knew how 
to use them, the whites would soon dis- 
appear. 

The conductors have almost all served 
twenty-one years in the army, and we 
must have had seventy-five or a hundred 
traffic managers, all gentlemen’s sons. 
We also had five locomotive superin- 
tendents, all but one the sons of big 
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men. They knew nothing about work, 
so things did not go much like clock 
work. It used to take thirty-six hours 
to run a hundred miles. It is the block 
system, and I used to think it was well 
named, after making a round trip with- 
out sleep or food,— only peanuts and 
candy, as the native food is hot enough 
with pepper to set a brush heap on fire. 

It will be a good thing for the poor 
class of English, when the country is 
taken away from them, for they are 
worse off than slaves. Then it is noth- 
ing but a graveyard ; every steamer that 
comes to Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Kurachee, or any other port, has a batch 
of young men to take the places of some 
that have died. They don’t run away, 
for it can’t be done. 

The engines are built by every builder 
in England and Scotland, all contract 
work, hardly two alike, and put up for 
government money, and not to do good 
work. Out of all I saw there was not 
one that was safe torun any way fast for 
a hundred miles, without breaking down. 
The government was not to blame,—no 
more than they are for paying for hay 
with big stones in the middle of the 
bales. They pay good gold for every- 
thing, but how they get cheated ! 

My first work was running a night 
freight,—or I had better say night and 
day, for I was on the road until I made 
the trip; almost always pulling empty 
cars both ways, as there were so many 
traffic managers, and they could not all 
give orders one ways, so we always had 
a full train. I hada Nelson engine, 45 
tons, 5 feet 6 inches wheels, 24 inch by 
18 cylinder, about the best they had after 
I had had her Jong enough to get her 
fixed up to suit me. 

[ had her in good trim, and one day 
while standing at the station at Lahore, 
I saw about twenty-five traffic managers 
running over tomyengine. The engine 
that pulled her Majesty's mail had 
burst a flue, and had died on the train, 
and they wanted to know if I could pull 
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her mail, as there was not another en- 
gine like her on the line. She had a 7- 
feet 10 inches wheel, 

I told them I would do my best. So 
after taking a few orders from every one 
of them, I hooked on the train fifty min- 
utes late, bound for Ghelum, just one 
hundred and four miles. They thought 
I would lose about one hour on the trip, 
but they were left. I ran the first sixty 
miles at fifty-eight and one-half miles an 
hour, and when I got to within nineteen 
miles of Ghelum, I was on time. 

Then I began to be known. The 
same thing happened to the mail engine 
again in a few days. This time I left 
sixty minutes late, and made it up. That 
was the last of the big wheel. . I was 
put on the mail, and ran it for eight 
months, and would not have left so soon, 
as I only had four hours work per day, 
but I took the Aszatic cholera, and it al- 
most got the best of me. 

So, after I got over it I made up my 
mind to leave India, and work where I 
would not be apt to get any more such 
deadly sickness. So I quit, and went to 
Calcutta. This finished my trip to the 
East Indies. 


IV. 


DuRInG the time I was in Calcutta, I 
was doing my best to get away, but it 
looked as though I could not do it. First, 
I had a chance to go to Australia,—then 
I saw a party from there ; he told me it 
was no good. Then, Japan,—lI got bad 
news from there also. 

At last I found a ship bound for Afri- 
ca. I lookedthe captain up. He could 
take me for thirty pounds, so I conclud- 
ed to go there; for once there I would 
get well, and then I could get away al- 
most any time. 

On the second day of August, 1881, I 
went on board the English bark Cecilia, 
loaded with provisions for the coolies in 
the Natal Colony, South Africa, and 
started for Port Natal, and made the trip 
in sixty-four days. 
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I landed there just after the death of 
Sir George Callen, and his four or five 
thousand men that were killed by the 
doers, as they are called, but properly 
speaking, the white settlers of Trans- 
vaal ; they are not all Dutch. I think I 
saw about as many Scotch and Irish as 
Dutch, and they all speak English. 

I heard a very good account of Sir 
George. It was his first time out, and 
after he tooka glance at where the Boers 
were located, he laughed to think of a 
few old farmers having the cheek to 
dare to resist her Majesty. So he tele- 
graphed back to Cape Town, saying 
that the next day at 1:45 p. M. he would 
plant the British flag on Prospect Hill. 

So at.good daylight next morning the 
march was ordered, and just as soon as 
the English got within nine hundred 
yards, the Boers began to pick them off 
with their long-range rifles. It was all 
up hill with the English, for they could 
see no one to shoot at. For the Boers 
on top of the hill were protected by a 
stone wall; then between them and the 
English was a ditch about twenty feet 
wide and fourteen feet deep, that no one 
could get over without a bridge. So if 
they had come up to the ditch, the Boers 
would have ijaid down their rifles and 
picked up their large breech-loading shot 
guns, which every one of them had with 
him, and used “blue whistlers ”; and as 
they are all the very best of marksmen, 
they would soon have killed all the sol- 
diers England had there, and not have 
lost a man. 

The 69th Highlanders, which had 
been in India and other parts one year 
over their time, that is, twenty-two years, 
had just come down to Bombay to start 
home to be paid off. They gave thema 
good send-off in Bombay, and got them 
to let their families go home through 
the Suez Canal, and wanted them to go 
over, around by the Cape, to teach a few 
old Dutchmen out there in Africa to re- 
spect her Majesty. So after a good deal 
of coaxing they went, and Callen led 
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them up the hill about seventy-five 
yards. Then he was shot dead, and so 
were almost all the bold 69th, as well as 
the rest of the command. 

If the Boers had liked, they could have 
killed them all ; but those that ran and 
hid in the jungles were called out after 
the battle was over and let go free. The 
Boers then took all the English arms 
and ammunition, and one hundred and 
fifty transport wagons, all loaded with 
provisions, arms, and food for the ani- 
mals, —and one of the wagons had 20,- 
ooo pounds. All went to the Transvaal ; 
then they were rich. 

In a few days out came more troops to 
clean the Boers out. They gave them 
one month to come under the flag, or be 
all killed. They would not obey, so at 
the end of the month orders came from 
England not to molest the Boers any 
more, but to recognize them as a repub- 
lic,— which was the best thing they ever 
did ; for if they had gone up there again, 
they would not have found the Boers 
alone, but about ten thousand good 
troops from the Orange Free States, 
and about three times that number from 
the Cape and Natal Colonies; and I 
should have been one of them, as I had 
joined a company in D’ Urban to go and 
help the Boers. Then if they had 
whipped the English out of the Trans- 
vaal, they would have had to get out of 
the Colonies as well, for it was the in- 
tention to unite all together, and make 
one republic of them. 

The English troops were the poorest 
set of men I ever saw in uniform, very 
few of them over sixteen years old, and 
picked out of the streets of the towns. 
The whole lot would not have lasted 
more than two hours, and not that long 
if they could get them in shooting dis- 
tance of the farmers. 

Just about this time the government 
let out bids to build a railroad from 
Peter Maritsburg to Petroria, or up 
that way. General D. E. Davanport of 
New York was out there, and put ina 
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bid that was fifty thousand pounds lower 
than any one else, and for a short time 
was called the contractor ; but an order 
received from England put him out, as 
it said the contractor must be a British 
subject. He went home to New York, 
where he belongs, mad as a wet hen; 
and so were all in the colonies. But 
might is right with the government, and 
all had to takea back seat. All govern- 
ment offices are held by British subjects. 
They must be born in England, as one 
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born in Africa, in the colonies, cannot 
be as much as a postmaster or a custom- 
guard. 

The railroad from D’Urban to Peter 
Maritsburg is a one-horse thing of sev- 
enty-five miles, and does very little bus- 
iness. But as the roads all belong to 
the government, and are more for mil- 
itary use than for the public, it does not 
matter much to them, for it gives work, 
or in other words play, for the sons of the 
rich men, and to get rid of them. 

Henry S. Brooke.. 
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THE crisp and fragrant shavings fall from ’neath the singing plane; 
The sawdust to the ground descends in ceaseless, noiseless rain ; 

A swallow beats with steady wing the air, as through the door 

It swerves and curves its nest to find beneath the hay-loft floor. 
Bees hum without, and drowsing on the window ledge the flies 

Lie in the sun, while farther off in murmuring woods the cries 

Of quail, and thrush, and mourning dove, the song of life complete. 
A full content the world imbues, in action, in retreat. 

The men who work, the men who rest, the birds, and e’en the flowers, 
All breathe the spirit of that peace that sanctifies the hours 

Of country life, where time rebels against the rushing pace 

Of crowded towns, the home of vice and sorrow, and the race 


Of passions that corrode the heart. 


Here in this quiet realm 


The buzz of saws doth charm the ear; the odorous planks of elm 
And pine and cedar fill the air with dreams of wood and glen, 
Where hearts are pure, and men become in truth life’s noblemen. 


Emelie Tracy Y. Swett. 
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HENRIK IBSEN. 


‘Ar last,” said they who went away 
from the littie theater in London where 


the plays of Henrik Ibsen had been act- 


ed,—“ at last we have a great drama- 
tist.” So great that it makes no differ- 
ence to any one that he isa Norwegian, 
born in the obscure little town of Skien, 
speaking and writing a foreign tongue, 
native of that far North upon which the 
nations of the West and South have long 
been accustomed to look with a half- 
contemptuous pity. He is “our great 
dramatist ” for all that,and verifies anew 
the truth of the old saying that ‘‘ Genius 
is the world’s. 

He is not a young writer, nor yet one 
newly come to fame. For years past, 
while England has been absorbing the 
operas of Gilbert and Sullivan, and hail- 
ing as new and beautiful creations in 
art such plays as “Sweet Lavender”; 
while France has been revelling in the 
brilliant audacities of Sardou and Du- 
mas ; while America has been buying, 
borrowing, importing and stealing from 
every foreign source, — calling frantic- 
ally the while upon the American 
Drama to rise and be born ; little, quiet, 
obscure, darbaric Norway has been read- 
ing, witnessing, and applauding the rev- 
olutionary masterpieces of Henrik Ib- 
sen. 

Three of these, admirably translated 
by diverse hands, and compiled with a 
charming preface by Havelock Ellis, 
comprise the attractive volume of the 
“ Camelot” Series. A fourth, the “ Doll 
House,” set all London by the ears last 
spring, and turned in a single hour an 
unknown little play-house into the re- 
sort of the season, where literary, artis- 
tic, socialistic, and fashionable London 
congregated. 

One marvels a little at the passion of 
interest created by this particular play, 


which falls below the others in dramat- 
ic action. One marvels, until one takes 
into account that it has for theme that 
question so near the human heart, so 
violently agitated just now, —the rela- 
tion of woman to the family, society, 
man,— he tragedy of marriage, in fine. 

Mera, the heroine, treated by her fa- 
ther and later by her husband asa petted 
child, educated in a fine ignorance of 
business morality, in a moment of dire 
need to save her sick husband from ruin 
tranquilly forges her father’s signature, 
in happy unconsciousness that this is a 
criminal offense. When the transaction 
comes later on to the knowledge of her 
husband,—I believe she herself tells 
him,— he, horror stricken and furious, 
proceeds with all the reason in life to 
deal with this wretch who has sullied his 
honor on the basis of the strictest human 
equality. The lover and husband are 
lost in the outraged man of business. 
And the astonished Mera awakens, and 
measures in her turn the love which had 
been her Providence and is now her piti- 
less condemner. She perceives that she 
has been all her life a mere doll, the 
plaything of men who prized her pre- 
cisely as pretty and pleasing toys are 
prized. 

Grown all at once to her full stature, 
she, of course, can no longer inhabit the 
doll-house which so exactly fitted her 
former dimensions. She perceives, too, 
that she has been living with a stranger, 
that she was never really married. She 
leaves her home, husband and children, 
—and all London is disputing the ques- 
tion “ Was she right ?”’ 

It is a curious sign of the times that 
the conservative element — woman — 
leans to the affirmative. One enthusi- 
astic lady is reported to have taken 
eleven husbands of her acquaintance to 
see the play. 
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Of the plays in the Carhelot volumes, 
the most dramatic asa whole is, perhaps, 
“Pillars of Society,” though there are 
certain scenes in “ Ghosts,”— notably 
the closing one,— which reach a pitch 
of intense emotion above anything in 
the others. 

In all three Ibsen has set at naught 
every canon of the dramatic art. He has 
done nothing that is expected, —one 
would say these plays could not possibly 
stand the test of the stage. As a matter 
of fact, thousands of people sit for hours 
spell-bound before them, drinking in 
every word of the long and profound 
conversations with breathless interest. 

There is no rush of “incident,” no 
“sparkling dialogue,’ no “scenic ef- 
fects,” no real dirt or practical water, 
scarce a strong situation, in the stage 
sense of theterm. No: but hereis what 
lies closer to the hearts of men, so close 
that even this age of realism and the 
spectacular has not been able to efface 
it,— an all-subduing human interest. 

This is the secret of the man and his 
works. Every line throbs w:th the life 
of all humanity. His world is our world, 
his problems are our problems, his com- 
edy and tragedy are that-comedy and 
tragedy in the midst of which we live, 
and love, suffer, and enjoy. 

“Here,” says Ibsen, tearing away the 
ancient and respectable veil which hung 
before our social system, and revealing 
to horrified eyes what lay hidden behind 
— “this is your world!” “And here,” 
rending the last pilfered fragment in 
which you had striven to drape yourself 
—“are you!” And everybody’s eyes 
stare aghast at his neighbor’s nakedness. 

Unquestionably this is the genius of 
Ibsen. Making allowance for the inev- 
itable loss by translation (however fine 
and faithful), it is evident that Ibsen the 
writer is something less than Ibsen the 
creator. - One can conceive of a possible 
greater rendering of these great themes 
—a treatment which should combine 
with all this strength of truth and cour- 
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age and simplicity, a higher dramatic 
beauty and imagination. 

We should then have a modern Shak- 
spere, with the added force of that sub- 
limer conception of social and individual 
freedom, which is the fruit of three cen- 
turies added to Shakspere. Such a 
sublimated Ibsen it is possible to grasp 
in imagination, and to believe that a 
greater artist may give us truth in a 
diviner form. But this is the utmost 
detraction can find to say, and surely 
immeasurably great is he who reveals 
truth under any form. In the plays of 
Ibsen she stands majestically and una- 
fraid. 

There is something exciting in follow- 
ing step by step the course of these un- 
flinching plays. You lose yourself, the 
cheek flushes, the heart beats faster, you 
almost forget to breathe, while page after 
page you plunge deeper and deeper into 
the abysses of that hidden life, which 
life itself ignores. No assertion is too 
bold for Ibsen, no arraignment too clear. 
And what intuition, what divination, 
what very anguish of sympathy! Read 
his words about the “ joy of life,” by the 
lips of Aswald and Mrs. Alving. Here 
is one to whom no sorrow, no defeated 
aspiration or despoiled ideal is uncom- 
prehended or indifferent. The soul of 
a man and a woman in one!¢ 

In “ Pillars of Society” we are thrown 
without preface into the society of a 
small Norwegian coast town, its web of 
intrigue, dissimulation, secret scandal, 
and private policy, wire-pulling, chican- 
ery, and fraud of every kind spread be- 
fore us. 

The central figure is Consul Berwick, 
a prominent citizen of the town, “the 
pillar and corner stone of this com- 
munity, a man of exemplary domestic 
life, of spotless moral record.” Words 
quite fail to express the esteem in which 
he is held ; tokens of it multiply through- 
out the play, until finally, upon the intro- 
duction-of a railway into the town, 
through his agency, the citizens in a 
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body troop with transparencies and 
torch-lights, “to do homage in your per- 
son,” says the Rector Rarlund, “to the 
ideal citizen, the model of all the civic 
virtues.” They present him with a sil- 
ver tea service. 

About Consul Berwick revolve a doz- 
en or more characters, each intensely 
and vitally interesting as personalities, 
apart from their relation to the story. 
By their aid we penetrate the gigantic 
underlying sham of the small, typical 
social circle, the “model home” upon 
which it rests, the “pillars” which up- 
hold it. But to enter into that astonish- 
ing and vivid experience, one must take 
the hand of Ibsen, and look through his 
eyes. To attempt to reproduce would 
be to destroy ; even to hint at the con- 


clusion is to rob the reader of a genuine 
sensation. 


Wonderful are the women of Ibsen : 
Lona, Martha, Nara, and especially 
Mrs. Alving, in “Ghosts.” By what se- 


cret hasthe old Norwegian recluse and 
hermit entered into the soul of woman 
in all her phases ? They are so strong, 
so individual, so womanly and humanly 


endowed. One marvels at the Tolstoi- 
like divination, and the more than Tol- 
stoi-like sympathy, until one recalls that 
in his own land this is called the “wo- 
man’s poet.” 

“Ghosts ” is the elusive title of a play 
which deals with phantoms gristlier than 
the Shaksperean spectre. 

“T am tired and half-hearted because 
I cannot get rid of the ghosts that 
haunt me,” says Mrs. Alving. “I al- 
most think we are all ghosts. It is not 
only that we have inherited from our 

father and mother that ‘walks’ in us 
It is all sorts of dead ideas and lifeless 
old beliefs, and so forth. They have no 
vitality, but they cling to us all the 
same, and we can’t get rid of them. 
Whenever I take up a newspaper, I seem 
to see ghosts gliding between the lines. 
There must be ghosts all the country 
over, as thick as the sands of fhe seas. 


Henrthk Ibsen. 
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And then we are all so terribly afraid of 
the light!” To which very properly 
responds the voice of the world through 
the lips of Pastor Manders : 

“ Ah! here we have the fruits of your 
reading —those horrible, revolutionary, 
free-thinking books!” 

A play with such a theme could not 
be other than a tragedy, and it fulfills 
its promise. We have the struggle and 
final overthrow, told with a climax of 
horror and pathos impossible to surpass, 
of Oswald Alving, the hero, whom the 
hereditary ghosts of his father’s sins — 
(or shall we say the ghostly descendants 
of those ghosts ?)— surround and van- 
quish. 

The play is marvellous, and a delicious 
and life-giving morality breathes through 
its terrible pages ; this to ws, but what 
will society say to its daring assertions, 
its frank discussions of ‘‘taboo”’ topics, 
the more startling as they come from the 
lips of a woman the truly heroic mother ? 
— What to the free treatment of the 
whole drama, which one is ashamed to 
label “courageous,” its tranquil simplic- 
ity arguing a height above the need of 
courage. It would have seemed quite 
certain that no audience in England or 
America would submit to its unchanged 
representation, —hardly credible that 
Norway, Germany and France should do 
so. It did create a storm at the outset, 
“but,” says Havelock Ellis, “like most 
things that begin by arousing opposition, 
it has become widely known and appre- 
ciated.” 

‘ The irony of the piece,” he remarks, 
“is chiefly brought about by the invol- 
untary agency of Pastor Manders, the 
consummate flower of conventional mo 
rality.” It might be added that this is 
the irony of all the plays of Ibsen,— in- 
cidentally it is the irony of life also! 

“ As the Doll House is the tragedy of 
marriage, so is Ghosts the tragedy of 
heredity,” but each and every of these 
dramas is a tragedy of social life, and 
appalling as is the touch of the revealer, 
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in so far is it also healing and benefi- 
cent. 

Lastly, we have in one volume the 
“Enemy of Society,” which one would 
confidently class with Coriolanus, as to 
be read rather than acted ; and yet it 
has been acted, I believe, with overwhelm- 
ing success. 

Dr. Stockman, medical director of the 
Baths, which are the principal source of 
the town’s prosperity, discovers the 
waters to be infected and dangerous. 
He at once, with generous enthusiasm, 
makes the fact known, and proposes a 
remedy to costa small fortune, and close 
the Baths for two years or more. So far 
from being received asa public benefac- 
tor, he is met with a storm of indignant 
protest, and the opposition of the entire 
community. When he persists in his 
statements, he becomes an object of 
public persecution ; his house is stoned, 
his position in the town is ruined, his 
home is broken up, and nothing is left 
him but “to teach ragamuffin children, 
and doctor the poor gratuitously ”; this, 
and the satisfaction of a moral victory. 
There is a great scene where the Doc- 
tor, addressing a public meeting, de- 
clares his opinions amid a universal up- 
roar. It is difficult to conceive how this 
could be rendered upon the stage with 
half the force of the reading. 

Ibsen is a Socialist, of course, but a 
constructive Socialist, whose aspiration 
is to level up, not down. “There is only 
one thing that avails” he says, “to rev- 
olutionize people’s minds.” And again, 
“Mere democracy cannot solve the so- 
cial question. An element of aristoc- 
racy must be introduced into our life. 
Of course, I do not mean the aristocracy 
of birth or the purse, or even the aris- 
tocracy of the intellect. I mean the aris- 
tocracy of character, of will, of mind. 
That only can free us. From two groups 
will this aristocracy I hope for come to 
our people, —from our women and our 
workmen. The revolution in the social 
condition now preparing in Europe, is 
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chiefly concerned with the future of the 
workers and the women. In this I place 
all my hopes and expectations, —for this 
I will work all my life and with all my 
strength.” 

The great writer is now sixty-two years 
old. Heis described as of a remarkable 
and vigorous personality. He has lived 
much in solitude, wilfully and deliber- 
ately choosing to sever every close tie 
that might serve to enslave or silence, 
preferring to be absolutely free to speak 
the truth as he sees it, and declaring 
that even a friend is a fetter, and an ob- 
ligation to compromise. Does this pas- 
sion for freedom seem over-strained, we 
have but to remember our common life; 
—how many times in a single day we 
are deflected from the higher course we 
should have taken, are led to withhold 
or modify the truth we should have 
spoken, the integrity we should have 
shown, out of pity, tenderness, fear, per- 
suaded courtesy or fancied obligation to 
those who walk beside us, hold our hands 
or rest upon our hearts. 

It is not a joyful thing to be greater 
than one’s age! It costs! It is nota 
comfortable thing to be light-bearer to 
those who prefer darkness, nor an agree- 
able thing to be truth-proclaimer to those 
who love the familiar false: but to give 
up home and family, the common inter- 
course of life, love and friendship to be 
all this to a world which will hate and 
denounce you for it,— though it be nei- 
ther a joyful, comfortable nor agreeable 
fate, may possibly be a divine one! 

When we call the roll of the names 
which have *mmortalized their countries 
in this century, we shall have Tolstoi for 
Russia, Hugo for France, the great po- 
et Whitman for America, and for Nor- 
way — Henrik Ibsen! But each of these 
matchless names for the world! So that 
we too, laying down the plays of Ibsen, 
may proudly and gratefully exclaim with 
the people of London, 

“ Now, at last, we havea great Dram- 
atist !” 


Grace Ellery Channing. 
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V ER- 
LAND 
readers 
will re- 
me m- 
ber Mrs. 
H eav- 
en’s sto- 


ry o 
Mexican 
life, Cha- 
ta and Chinita,! which ran as a serial in 
1887 and 1888. In that shape it attracted 
much attention, and was praised by many 
good critics. It has been since issued by 


Roberts Brothers in pleasing book form. 
Having shown approval to the story by 
running it as a leading feature for many 
months, it is not necessary nor in taste 
for the OVERLAND to pass judgment on 
it again. We have therefore been silent 
regarding the book for some months, 
watching with interest the reviews in 
other journals. The result has been 
pleasing ; for it has been seen that while 
some critics have blamed the story as 
too long and too complicated in plot, all 
have recognized its strong portrayal of 
character, and its truth to the Mexico of 
the troublous days of Juarez and Ram- 
irez. Moreover, the rule has been that 
the higher the authority of the reviewer, 
the more favorable the review. 

Changes have been made in the re- 
printing, mainly in the line of translating 
into nglish the Spanish of the original. 
In some cases this was wise ; for OVER- 
LAND readers as a rule may be expected 
to have grown familiar with the common 
Heaven, 


By Louise Palmer 


1889. For 


1Chata and Chinita. 
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Spanish phrases more than a larger pub- 
lic has ; but it would seem, for example, 
that “fortero”’ should, after one explan- 
ation, convey the meaning intended as 
well as “gate-keeper,” and surely the 
Spanish words keep before the reader’s 
mind the more vivid picture of the pecu- 
liar people portrayed. But on the whole 
Mrs. Heaven has reason to be pleased 
with the new dress of her novel, as well 
as with the reception it has received 
from critics, and it is to be hoped, from 
the public. Even those that read it 
closely as it appeared in the OVERLAND 
will find that it bears the test of a sec- 
ond and continuous reading in its new 
shape. . 

Metzerott, Shoemaker,’ a novel by an 
unknown hand, is an attempt to deal 
with the same great questions that Look- 
ing Backward boldly attacked. It is 
even bolder in that it takes no leap into 
the future to get clear space for the un- 
folding of a Utopia, but looks forward 
and not backward, and seeks to find the 
present means whereby the Utopian fu- 
ture of Christian Socialism may be hast- 
ened. 

Co-operation is the key to the situa- 
tion in the view taken, and the establish- 
ment of a typical co-operative company, 
“ Price’s,” is related in detail from its 
beginning, when the widowed shoemak- 
er invites an overworked seamstress to 
cease a part of her toil with the needle 
in order to cook for him, to its result in 
occupying whole ranges of buildings in 
which all manner of trades are carried 
on. The central kitchen and common 
table are the bond of unicn, and thc 
scheme, in the book, works most harmo- 
niously. 


vker. New York; Thomas Y. 


2Metzerott, Shoen 
Crowell & Co. 1880. 
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It is easy enough to find the fallacy in 
the notion, and to prick with cold fact 
the glittering bubble of the rainbow 
hues. One has but to point out the ex- 
ceptional character of the people that 
establish this co-operative company, to 
show that they are gifted with a force of 
purpose, an integrity of mind, a fervor 
of spirit, not easy to find in flesh and 
blood, and that these are necessary to 
the scheme, not only in its inception but 
in its daily working. Put it this way: 
given a community the leading spirits 
and any considerable number of whose 
members resemble in character the peo- 
ple found in the book, and azy scheme of 
government or economic policy would 
work well. 

Nevertheless, this story is only one 
of many straws that show how the wind 
of popular aspiration blows toward social 
changes of a radical sort. This aspira- 
tion may not persist according to the 
lines laid down by George or Lassalle, or 


Bellamy, or the author of J/ef¢serott, but 
that it is a blind intimation of some con- 
spicuous step in social evolution to be 


taken before long is possible. Books 
like the present may do the conservative 
the service of showing the coming terror 
in an aspect that will bring more of 
sleep to his pillow. This red monster is 
not so dreadful on a close view of his 
purposes and methods. 

To the radical also there is a good in 
such a book, for it breathes through and 
through the spirit of love and modera- 
tion, and it deprecates in a most forci- 
ble way the use of the violent hand. 
There is a strike and a mob scene as the 
climax of the story, and the moral is un- 
mistakable. The socialism of the book 
is “Christian socialism,’ which, it is 
‘impressed on the reader, is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from anarchism. Yet, on 
the other hand, there are dangers in 
these gentle and reasonable books that 
advocate social change, such as would 
not attach to violent ones. For the im- 
mediate, practical steps proposed toward 
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any such change are almost certain to be 
—in a country where legislation follows 
so easily on every motion of popular sen- 
timent — some legislative action ; and 
many thousands of people whose funda- 
mental conservatism would revolt at 
once against violence, are easily ied into 
the evil far more real here of ill-consid- 
ered legislation. Meanwhile, while the 
eyes of the well-wishing are fixed on 
some hopeless scheme of outwitting the 
world, the flesh, and the devil at a blow 
by a little different arrangement of the 
conditions of the game, useful and prac- 
tical reforms cannot get a hearing from 
these magnificent dreamers. Thousands, 
for instance, are pledged to advocate gov- 
ernment ownership of telegraphs, be- 
cause they are assured that is the first 
step toward Bellamy’s paradise. It may 
prove best ultimately for the govern- 
ment to own the telegraphs, or it may 
not; at present, with our present civil 
service and electoral methods, it could 
mean nothing but a tremendous increase 
of corruption. Yet who that is going to 
make the whole world over in a century 
will postpone the first chapter of his rev- 
olution, until the slow, hard struggle for 
civil service reform and ballot reform 
shall be won? 

In the literary aspect. Metserott is de- 
serving of commendation. It is unmis- 
takably an interesting story, and some 
of the characters are unusually good. 
Metzerott, Louis Metzerott (his son), 
Ernest Clare, preacher and carpenter, 
and above all, Father McClosky, win 
the reader’s regard. Father McClosky 
is the priest who satisfies his conscience 
by humorously addressing as “ bloody- 
minded heretics” his Protestant friends, 
with whom he is working hand and 
glove. A quotation from him will show 
that the difficulties in the way of the 
socialist, already mentioned, are not un- 
known to the author. 

It is a great thing we are doing here for the poor, 


and there’s a many would like to see something of 
the kind prevail all through the land ; but that sort 
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of thing, Mrs. Kellar, ye may call it Communism, or 
Socialism, or whatever ye like, but av there isn’t 
self-control and loving-kindness at the bottom of it, 
*t will be a hell on earth. 

But once more, the present system, 
with general self-control and loving- 
kindness, would make us happy, and 
where these are not it yet exerts its re- 
pression on the activity of their oppo- 
sites. 

Two Coronets* is a story, strongly 
idyllic in its tone, of Italy and Maine. 
The Italian part has its spice of mystery, 
intrigue, passion, and crime, but the 
Down East life is almost “clear molas- 
ses.” Connection between the two is 
made by several visits of American char- 
acters to Italy, where they exercise 
much influence on the lives of the Ital- 
ian characters, and at the end the Amer- 
ican heroine marries the Italian count. 
On this heroine the greatest care has 
been lavished to make her the ideal 
maiden. She is brought up by her fath- 
er, a physician of wealth, in the most 
Arcadian of rustic retreats, where she 
shoots bears and attains all the graces of 
culture. Diana is not more divine than 
this beautiful huntress, whose name is 
Atalanta, and whose graces of mind and 
body are dwelt on till the reader be- 
comes cloyed with so much sweetness, 
It is arelief to find a bit of a chance to 
laugh at this paragon, when her excess 
of agility results in a truly simian rever- 
sion to arboreal habits. She is standing 
under the grape trellis with the count at 
his villa. 

She laughed, stepped on toa stone before her, and 
from that to a higher, and from that to a bar of the 
trellis, and catching at the upper bar, swung herself 
into space. 

Enchanted, the count stretched his arms out to 
catch her if she should fall. 

She shook her head at him. 
touch me. 
form.” 

She swung herself back, and alighted with a bound 
on the platform, her cheeks deeply blushing. 


** You are not to 
Stand aside, and I will jump to the plat- 


1Two Coronets. By Mary Agnes Tincker. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. 
isco by Samuel Carson & Co. 


Boston: 
For sale in San Fran- 
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Her father wishes her to return to 

America with him for a year’s probation 
before marrying the count, who, by the 
way, is forty-six and a widower. The 
result of this is that, 
when there was only half an hour more, Atalanta 
went and sat beside the count on a sofa, and put her 
hand in his. She looked as if she were dying. 
The doctor could bear it no longer. Atalanta’s eyes 
seemed to be growing dim ; and still they were fixed 
on the count, who knelt down before her, and pu 
his arm around her; and her father took her hand. 

‘* My God!” he muttered ; and then louder, as if 
she were losing her senses, ‘‘ My child, if it hurts 
you so, you shall not go!” 

She moved her lips but could not speak. 

** She shall not go!” the count exclaimed. 

She spoke then, such a poor, faint voice, ‘‘Oh, 
yes!” She said, ‘‘I will go. Ioughttogo. But, 
my love, I am looking my last on you. We shall 
never meet again!” 

These, of course, are not given as fair 
samples of the book or its style, but to 
make the point that its sublime goes the 
fatal step too far. There is an Italian 
heroine that is more life-like, because 
more possible ; but there is nowhere the 
touch of the real that modern writers 
have taught us to require, and the result 
is a lack of interest, unless the reader can 
interest himself in finding causes for a 
smile where the author least intended it. 

A novel even more open to criticism 
as hyper-romantic, is Zhe Last of the 
Thorndtkes,; in which also the author 
has felt the necessity of getting away 
from common surroundings to be free 
from thetrammels of reality. He chooses 
to send his hero, a young Boston busi- 
ness man, to Hongkong, where he places 
him in the family of a wealthy merchant. 
There a most remarkable Platonic love 
is developed between the young man and 
the merchant’s daughter. In true roman- 
tic style he saves her from death in a run- 
away, and she afterward reciprocates by 
nursing him back to life from a brain fe- 
ver resulting from the news of the death 
of ‘his Boston fiancée. He is marvel- 
ously successful in business, makes mil- 


1 The Last of the Thorndikes. By James R. Gilmore, 
New York: The People’s Publishing Company. 
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lions for the firm by his brilliant finan- 
ciering, and is admitted as partner the 
day he is of age, less than two years 
after his arrival in China. Here is the 
way that his adopted “sister” greets 
him on the day of his promotion: 

‘* Let me congratulate you, dear Richard, on being 
today both a man andamerchant. Tell me, what 
shall I give you for a birthday present ?” 

‘Give me yourself, my sweet one,” he said. 
** Put your arms about my neck, and call me your 
dear brother.” 

‘“*T ll do better than that,’’ cried the impulsive 
girl, throwing her arms about him and covering his 
lips with kisses. In an instant she shrank back, 
saying, ‘‘Oh! Richard, what have I done? You 
will think me unmaidenly.” 

“Oh! no, my dear,’’ he said, putting his arms 
about her, and pressing his lips againto hers. ‘‘It 
expresses our mutual feeling. I think no man evér 
had so pure, so noble a sister as I have.” 

‘*Nor any woman so good, so manly, so royal a 
brother as I,’’ she said, drawing herself gently 
away. ‘* But, Richard, we’ll repeat these ceremo- 
’ monies only on our birthdays.” 

The father and mother of this gentle 
damsel not only do not object to this 
sort of thing, but are only a shade less 
demonstrative themselves. 

But the climax of absurdity comes 
when the father is dead, and the mother 
and daughter and the hero return to 
America. There the fiancée supposed to 
be dead comes to life again, the hero 
marries her after the two young women 
have agreed that her claim is valid by 
reason of priority, and they all live in 
one household in blissful content. Itis 
no wonder Mr. Gilmore went to China 
for such aheroine. Thereare of course 
the villain and villainess in such a tale, 
but barring these so perfect a lot of char- 
acters is seldom seen even in novels. 
There is some discussion of Christianity 
and its foundations that is worth atten- 
tion, but the palpable falseness of the 
whole picture of life presented robs this 
argument too of the weight it would oth- 
erwise carry. 

Stronger in every respect than Zhe 
Last of the Thorndikes (by the way, 
that name is appropriate,— there are no 
more like him) is an anonymous novel 
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named Priest and Puritan.’ The good 
and earnest but narrow-minded Metho- 
dist preacher in a New England village 
is brought into painful contact with the 
Roman Catholic priest by the advent of 
the latter into the village where Protest- 
antism had always ruled alone. The 
Catholics have bought the ancestral 
home of the preacher, and to add to his 
bitterness the preacher’s good but “ un- 
awakened”’ son falls in love with the 
priest’s niece. The love story between 
these two is very prettily told, but is 
secondary in the book to the narrative 
of how the bigotry of the preacher (the 
Catholic, it seems, is singularly free from 

_it) is gradually overcome by time and 
experience, till an idyllic state of recon- 
ciliation and mutual esteem is brought 
about. The Catholics fare very well in 
several of the books in the present re- 
view, notably in Metzcrott, Shoemaker. 
where the priest, Father McClosky, car- 
ries off much of the honor; and in 7he 


Last of the Thorndikes, where Sister 
Theresa is the prime speaker for Chris- 


tianity. It is a pleasing sign, and this 
novel, Priestand Puritan,avowedly writ- 
ten in the interests of better understand- 
ing between Protestant and Romanist, is 
welcome in that connection. 

Bret Harte is more pleasing in his 
short stories than in his novels, possibly 
because mental indolence, which he 
shares with many writers greater and 
lesser than himself, has often made him 
seem to wind up his stories as soon as 
the requisite copy for a volume was 
written, regardless of the needs of his 
plot. The shorter flight is complete 
before the wing tires. The name story, 
“The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh,” is the 
narrative of the short and ill-fated ming- 
ling with garrison town society of the 
son and daughter of a rich but misan- 
thropic man, a marsh dweller that he 
may have no neighbors. After his 
death his children are confirmed.in their 
father’s misanthropy by the disrespect 


1 Priest and Puritan. Brentanos. New York: 1889 
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shown to his memory even at his funer- 
al. Later the force of circumstances 
and the stir of youthful blood takes them 
out of the marsh for a time, but they 
return stricken to its cool solitudes, con- 
tent with the lonely nature that never 
lies to them. 

The other stories are “A Knight 
Errant of the Foothills,” Don Quixote 
reduced to terms of California; “A 
Secret of Telegraph Hill,” a story of 
Vigilance Committee days on Harte’s 
favorite theme, that over piety is sure 
to cover volcanic passion ; and “ Captain 
Jim’s Friend,” a mining story introdu- 
cing a new type of the “ pardner ”’ rela- 
tion; something in the Jack Bunsby 
style. 

All these tales are pleasant to read, 
and if not equal to the earlier short 
stories, all readers of Bret Harte have 
ceased toexpect that, and will be glad to 
get what he can write, so long as it is as 
good as The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh. 

A Nameless Wrestler is another story 
of Western life, Portland and the Bitter 
Root country being the particular local- 
ities. It is a story of a sin and its con- 
sequences, but the sin is covered in the 
earlier part of the book, and only at the 
very end does it break on the reader. 
There it comes as a painful surprise and 
wakes a resentful feeling that sympathy 
and admiration have been demanded 
under false pretences. If taken into 
confidence at the beginning we might 
have learned to forgive, but deceived till 
the end in the character of the heroine 
of the story, it is hard to be as charita- 
ble to her as the author has evidently 
expected. It is right and just that the 
punishment visited on the man is far 
the heavier, but the remorse that makes 
of him an insane outcast, whose very 
name has perished from the earth, ought 
to have had more effect on the woman 
than merely to have kept her from mar- 

The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh, and Other Tales. 
By Bret Harte. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
1889. For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & 
Co. 
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riage for some years, and roused in her 
mind a mild flavor of cynicism. This 
woman also makes the coldest of mer- 
cenary marriages, while loving another 
man, and the author seems to allow this 
since the motive was to acquire wealth 
for the education of an unacknowledged 
son. There is none of the surface im- 
morality in this story that there was in 
some novels in vogue a few months ago, 
but none the less dangerous is this moral 
obtuseness that would lead us to admire 
that which is not admirable, and count 
righteous that which is eternally wrong. 
The stronger the book the worse its 
effect, and A Nameless Wrestler has in 
it some of the elements of strength. 

A bright little tale is /x the Time of 
the Cherry Viewing,’ a story of an 
agreeably sub-acid heroine traveling in 
Japan, and her love affair with a New 
York merchant. At first, she thinks 
him one of those objectionable drum- 
mers that have harried Japan of its an- 
tiquities from sordid motives. Her at- 
tempts to keep him at a distance, in 
spite of treachery within, and the pas- 
sages of arms resulting, are very amus- 
ingly told. Of course it turns out all 
right. 

A pretty story of Alsatian life is Ze 
Bleuet,? full of tender feeling, of rural 
charm, and gentle manners. There isa 
note of introduction by George Sand, 
that gives it high praise for the delicacy 
of its character drawing. Possibly, the 
story in its English dress would not 
have attracted such praise unaided, but 
few will be inclined to quarrel with 
George Sand’s estimate. The picture 
given of the relations between the land- 
ed peasantry and the nobility is aston- 
ishing in the simplicity and freedom it 
indicates. A very pleasant half hour 
may be spent inthe Alsace of this book 

Miss Braddon’s work is sufficiently 
By Margaret 

1889. 


1 In the Time of the Cherry Viewing. 
Peale. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons 
Translated from 


2 Le Bleuet. By Gustave Haller. 
Brentanos, 1889. 
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known to novel readers to enable them 
to form their own opinions as to what 
to expect from her. Zhe Day Will 
Come? is a detective story of a very in- 
genious sort, and worked out with the 
skill gained in a long practice in novel 
writing. To use the phrase in its more 
favorable sense, she is a master mechan- 
ic of stories. 

Two collections of short stories by 
English story writers? have been made 
by the Crowells from a penny series of 
publications put forth in England, to 
take the place of the penny dreadful. 
They are six in a volume, by such writ- 
ers as Farjeon, Grant Allen, S. Baring 
Gould, and G. Manville Fenn. The stor- 
ies have the merits and faults of the pro- 
fessional English story, often comment- 
ed on, though the merits are more prom- 
inent than the defects in the present se- 
ries. They are unmistakably pleasant 
reading for unintellectual people, and so 
are better adapted to their purpose than 
better stories would have been. That 
purpose is surely a commendable one. 

Circumstances Beyond Control*® is a 
slight and crude story of hypnotism. A 
“subject” is forced to commit a bank 
robbery under the forceful influence, and 
has difficulty in clearing himself of the 
consequences until his lawyer proves the 
stronger in a duel of will power with the 
hypnotizer. 

The novel with a purpose has become 
so familiar that any development of it 
can hardly bea surprise, and advertising 
enterprise so pervasive that the combi- 
nation of the two in an advertising novel 
is met without a shock. But the adver- 
tising novel must be of better quality 
than A Masque of Honor *toaccomplish 


1The Day Will Come. By Miss Braddon. Franklin 
Square Library: Harper & Bros.: New York. 1889. 
lor sale in San Francisco by The Bancroft Company. 

* Paying the Penalty, and Other Stories. New York: 
l'homas Y. Crowell & Co. 1889. 

rhree Times Tried, and Other Stories. /déd. 
_ *Circumstances Beyond Control. By Luther H. Bick- 
ford. Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr & Co. 1889. 


* A Masque of Honor. By Caroline Washburn Rokc- 
wood. Funk & Wagnalls. New York. 1889. 
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its purpose, puffing a watering place. It 
is a vapid love story, turning on the 
Comedy of Errors plot. 

Three books yet to be noticed are ad- 
dressed to younger readers; though not 
distinctly children’s books. A Colonial 
Boy* is a story ofa visit paid by a school- 
boy to a delightfully antique house with 
two delightfully antique old people in it. 
In the old “link closet,” asthey call anan- 
cient cabinet of historical relics, is found 
materia! for many pleasant stories of 
bygone days. A little girl’s visit to 
Mt. Vernon in the last days of Wash- 
ington’s life is one, and the narrative of 
the first settling of Maryland by Lord 
Baltimore’s colony, told as the diary of 
a boy settler, is another, and forms a 
large part of the book. The whole is 
written in a very pleasing style, and its 
lessons of patriotism, of reverence, of 
kindness to the Indians, are put in a way 
that ought to be attractive to any manly 
boy. The historical value of the book is 
also great, for Lionel Wintour’s Diary 
gives a most vivid picture of the found- 
ing of Maryland, and of the experiences 
of the colonists on first landing in the 
beautiful and “empty ” Maryland. 

Mr. Goss’s “ Recollections of a Pri- 
vate,” and other papers in the Century 
war series have prepared his public to 
expect from him war stories with life 
and reality in them. He knows where- 
of he speaks, and has not suffered the 
conventional battle picture, nor the 
glamor of time, to dim his memory of 
things as they were. He has therefore 
written a book® that will please the 
boys, and give them a truer impression 
of what war is than the whole course 
generally pursued by boys, from playing 
with tin soldiers up to reading Headley 
and Abbott. The life in Andersonville 
prison is minutely described from per- 

5A Colonial Boy. By Mrs. Nellie Blessing Eyster, 
D. Lothrop & Co. 1889. 
Francisco by Joseph H. Dorety. 

6 Jed; A Boy's Adventures in the Army of ‘61-65. 
By Warren Lee Goss. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 1889. : 
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sonal experience, and the narrative of 
the escape is sufficiently thrilling to 
please the most ardent of youngsters. 
Older people, too, will read with pleas- 
ure the story, for there is none of the 
manufactured marvelous about it that 
repels them from most books written for 


boys. 
he third* of these books for young 
people is very different from the other 
two. It isa girl’s story of rural and do- 
2 Margaret Ellison. By Mary Graham. Philadelphia: 


1889. For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & 
Co. 
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mestic life in Pennsylvania oil regions. 
A strong religious tone pervades the 
book, making it distinctly what is called 
a Sunday school story, but this element 
is not put forward so obtrusively as to 
be likely to offend the young people it 
seeks to win. There is something of 
the introspectiveness considered neces- 
sary in girls’ books, but it is not of the 
morbid variety, and many a girl will fol- 
low the fortunes of these young people, 
with little longing for anything, more 
stirring. 





RECENT BOOKS 


In no department of knowledge has 
there been more activity of late in the 
United States than the inquiry into 
things pedagogic. The whole science is 
yet in its infancy, and these efforts have 
been more or less desultory and unsys- 
tematic. But the fact must be admitted 
that a livelier interest is being taken 
both in what to teach and how to teach 
it, and thoughtful men are interesting 
themselves more and more in the quan- 
tity and quality of the instruction given 
to the younger generation. 

That American schools are not asa 
whole more efficient, has been largely 
due to the impossibility of obtaining full 
corps of scientifically trained teachers. 
Fortunately, the day has passed when 
the teaching of primary grades is rele- 
gated to the poorly equipped teachers. 
In most graded schools,— especially in 
those of the cities and larger towns,— 
the majority of the instructors have come 
to be teachers with good education and 
scientific normal training. But in the 
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country schools the case is different. 
The salaries are so small and the social 
conditions so unattractive, that these 
schools are obliged to content them- 
selves with teachers of the poorer sort. 
There are liberal provisions for normal 
and training schools in the constitutions 
of most of the States. But the increase 
in population, and consequent rapid 
growth of local schools, has made it im- 
possible to supply the demand for teach- 
ers skilled in their profession. It is so 
frankly admitted that a large contingent 
of American teachers must come to their 
work untrained, that the effort to mend 
matters has taken the line of providing 
such tools in the hands of this contin- 
gent that as little harm as possible may 
come from their unskillful use. As a re- 
sult, Americais perhaps most thoroughly 
of all countries equipped with text books 
and apparatus for schools ; and further, 
every day sees an increase in the number 
of books on educational topics aimed to 
guide and counsel the teacher in his 
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daily work. The historical, the critical, 
and the practical are all receiving care- 
ful attention, and a body of professional 
literature is now opening to the teacher, 
which, if consulted, will do all that books 
can to enable him to act intelligently 
in almost every detail of his profession. 

One of the latest and most important 
books on the theoretical side is Morgan's 
Studies in Pedagogy.’ Like all modern 
educators, Mr. Morgan bases the science 
of teaching on the laws of psychology. 
Taking as his definition of education the. 
text from Kant, that “the aim of educa- 
tion is to give to the individual all the 
perfection of which he is susceptible,” 
he sets forth clearly the mental faculties 
of the child on which the teacher must 
expect to act, and elaborates at length 
the ways and means of properly develop- 
ing these faculties into that complete 
manhood, which he characterizes as be- 
ing the state in which a man is most 
“strong, active, intelligent, wise, good, 
useful, and happy.” 

There is nothing very new about this 
statement. For years, teachers have 
been told that they must understand 
psychology before they can intelligently 
go to work. But the book is at once new 
and interesting, in that it is so eminently 
lucid and practical in its presentation of 
these older facts. The difficulty with 
the teachers has not been that they do 
not want to apply psychological princi- 
ples to their work. But most of the 
text books on the subject have been so 
involved and purely scientific that they 
have found difficulty first in understand- 
ing them, and afterwards in discrimin- 
ating what parts were specially applica- 
ble to the work they had to do. 

Mr. Morgan has avoided many diff- 
culties of this sort. He is engaged in 
proving no theory, and only presents a 
general scheme as a basis for the practi- 
cal work further on. There are excel- 
lent chapters on training the senses, 


1Studies in Pedagogy. By Thomas J. Morgan. Bos- 


ton: Silver, Burdett & Co. 1890. 
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training the will, training to think, train- 
ing to learn, and other topics. Particu- 
larly good is the one on training the sen- 
sibilities. Too little stress is ordinarily 
put on the value of educating the feel- 
ings. The tendency is to subordinate 
the education of the emotions to that of 
the intellect. The advantage of parallel 
development in these lines is well 
brought out, and intelligent suggestions 
given for its proper awakening. 

If objection were to be made to this 
book, it would probably be that it was 
too “teachery.” Theauthor has an awe 
for his profession that amounts almost 
to worship. It is well to be impressed 
with the value and dignity of one’s call- 
ing, but care should be taken not toset 
it on so high a pedestal that it becomes 
too good for every day use. On the 
whole, however, the book is a useful and 
practical one, and will rank well with 
the standard text books on the subject. 

In the field of history, special mention 
should be made of Boone’s Education in 
the United States, both on account of its 
historical value, and of the position it 
occupies in relation toits field. It isthe 
pioneer history of education in the re- 
public, — the first connected attempt to 
co-ordinate the infinitude of details that 
make up our hundred years of education- 
al progress. That this is so is the more 
remarkable, because during this hundred 
years, and in the United States, was 
originated and developed the entire the- 
ory of what we call the “ public school.” 
So familiar are we with its workings 
now, and so certain of its benefits, that 
it is scarcely conceivable that hardly a 
century ago there was no such thing as 
general public education. 

Not that before this time there was no 
provision for education at state expense, 
Probably no state has ever existed that 
did not in some way provide for the sys 
tematic training of its youth. But up 


By Richard G. 
New York: 


1 Education in the United States. 
Boone. International Educational Series. 
D. Appleton & Co. 1889. 
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to the time above mentioned there was 
an idea of charity connected with free 
education that not only made it more 
elementary in scope, but also caused it 
to be avoided by the very classes it was 
most closely designed to reach. It was 
a purely American idea, that to the chil- 
dren of every citizen alike belonged of 
right the best education that the State 
could give. Perhaps it would be a closer 
use of words, to say that the successful 
application of the idea was first a purely 
American one. 

Thedevelopment of this view occupies 
much of the book. Beginning with the 
earliest American schools, and the inter- 
esting query whether our system is a 
natural evolution from the social usages 
of England or of Holland, the narrative 
passes through the colonial systems of 
instruction to those of the revolutionary 
period, when the kindling fires ot free- 
dom warmed into life the broader and 
more liberal realization of the necessity 
of universal education. 

The rise and development of syste- 
matic supervision by the State in educa- 
tional affairs was very gradual. Starting 
with some form of the district system, 
— which the author characterizes as the 
extreme of decentralization,— he shows 
how the adoption of State systems, and 
laterofcountyandcity systems, followed 
as a logical necessity from the prin- 
ciples of our government. A rapid sur- 
vey of recent institutions is also given, 
with comparative tables of courses of 
study, and sketches of the men whose 
work brought about the reforms and ad- 
vancement. 

Aside from the main idea, much space 
is devoted to collateral and supplemen- 
tary institutions, the great libraries and 
learned societies, and institutions for 
the education of the unfortunate and 
criminal classes. Education in the 
South has a special chapter, as has 
also the higher education of women. 
The ground covered is so wide that of 
necessity the work is condensed and 
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sketchy. But it gives with great fair- 
ness and much force the general rela- 
tions of educational events, and will be 
both a valuable and a welcome addition 
to the library of the teacher. 

When a man gets an idea firmly fixed 
in his head he is apt to make too much 
of it, and be more or less unreasonable 
in the value he places upon it. An ex- 
cellent illustration of this is Colonel 
Parker’s devotion to the doctrine of 
“slopes,” as applied to the teaching of 
geography.’ He has convinced himself 


‘that in no other way can the child really 


learn intelligently about the earth’s sur- 
face anditsinhabitants. Briefly stated, 
the theory is this: All irregularities in 
the earth’s surface are the result of the 
combinations of two slopes that meet. 
Meeting above the normal level they 
form a water shed or mountain range, 
meeting below, a valley or river basin. 
The psychological basis of all description 
must be a mental concept of the thing 
described. The failure to make clear in 
the mind of the pupil the difference be- 
tween the map of a country and the 
country itself, results from the lack of 
such mental concept. Most geography 
teaching fails to make clear the distinc- 
tion, because it is too desultory. The 
only way to co-ordinate the myriad facts 
presented into a harmonious whole, is to 
begin with some very simple and com- 
prehensible form of this whole, and fill 
in the details as his imagination is able 
to grasp them. The idea of slopes fur- 
nishes Colonel Parker with this basic 
form. The general shape of the great 
land bodies is the first thing taught. 
Thus, the general form of North Amer- 
ica in sections is given by a triangle, the 
slopes of which meet at the summit of 
the Rocky Mountains. The general idea 
being thus established, little by little the 
details are filled in. 

The whole aim, of course, is so to fix 


1 How to Study Geography. By Francis W. Parker. 
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the country studied, as a whole, on the 
mind of the child, that in returning to 
it later the name will suggest to him all 
the details of climate, structure, and life. 
The idea is more or less a correct one. 
But the question naturally comes, wheth- 
er there are not other and equally good 
ways of reaching the same end. The 
German method starts from the same 
standpoint concerning the necessary 
concept, instead of attempting to make 
the child grasp the outline of continent- 
al form. But it begins with things 
within the immediate vision of the child, 
and works by enlarging circles outward. 
Every one will be inclined to allow, how- 
ever, that the book has merit. The 
theory is well and clearly presented, and 
not the least valuable part of the text is 
the careful outline for teaching the sub- 
ject practically, from the primary to the 
highest grammar grade. 

While the general cyclopzedias con- 
tain much concerning education, the 


teacher, or other person interested in 
such matters, finds it important to have 
by him a cyclopaedia devoted especially 


to educational themes. Such a book is 
Sonnenschein’s Cyclopedia of Educa- 
tion.’ Contributed to by the best Eng- 
lish educational specialists, it covers with 
great fullness the chief topics in the 
field of education in its history, its 
theory, and its practice. It is not to be 
expected that in so small a volume (560 
pages) the treatment of so great a varie- 
ty of subjects could be exhaustive. Only 
the most salient points have been 
touched upon, but much intelligence has 
been shown in selection of details, and 
the results are very valuable for momen- 
tary reference. It is, in fact, the only 
cyclopzedia of education in circulation, 
and is a reprint of the original English 
edition. 

For years accounts more or less enthu- 
siastic have been current in America, 

Sonnenschein's Cyclopzedia of Education. Arranged 
and edited by Alfred Ewen Fletcher. Syracuse: C. W. 
Bardeen, 1889. 
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concerning the methods and practical 
successes of certain European school 
systems. The consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that they were peculiarly 
efficient, especially the schools of Ger- 
many and of France. Nothing definite 
on the subject, however, has appeared in 
English, until Dr. Klemm put into print 
his book entitled European Schools.' It 
is a succinct account of his personal ob- 
servations in the schools of Germany, 
France, Austria,and Switzerland,and tells 
in a practical way exactly what is done 
in these schools in the way of instruction. 
No attempt is made to give a critical 
estimate either of methods or results. 
With note book in hand he wanders from 
school-room to school-room, and jots 
down therein the things that move him 
to enthusiasm. And it is only the good 
things that are given. The author wisely 
decides that it is not worth while to per- 
petuate bad principles in teaching, and 
so avoids telling of them so far as he is 
able. 

The bulk of the book deals with the 
schools of Germany, and after reading 
the accounts of recitations — many of 
which, together with the teacher’s talks 
with the class, are reported in their own 
words — one feels that Mr. Klemm has 
not been too enthusiastic in saying that 
the teaching in the German schools is 
nearer perfection than that of any other 
country in the world. 

American teachers will find in the 
book much that is new, as well as many 
terse statements of methods they were 
familiar with before. The wholeaim of 
the German education is the practical 
and even development of the hand, the 
eye, and the mind ; and especially among 
the disciples of Herbart is this parallel- 
ism a hobby. The following extract will 
illustrate this fundamental idea : 

“T can well understand why I find 


1 European Schools; or What I Saw in the Schools 
of Germany, France, Austria, and Switzerland. By L. 
R. Klemm. International Education Series. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co, 1889. 
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such a decided opposition among Ger- 
man teachers against industrial schools 
as special schools. They bend all their en- 
ergy upon making their common schools 
the best on earth, and are willing, nay, 
eager, to adapt and adopt whatever of 
industrial pursuits can be adapted to and 
adopted in their course of study. All 
branches of study which may have a 
practical bearing on life are made to 
reflect life. Thus, not only drawing but 
geography is made practical, the latter 
by imaginative journeys. Putty and clay 
are used to mold geographical forma- 
tions in imitation of nature. Mensura- 
tion is made both attractive and practi- 
cal by handling geometrical bodies, not 
merely by imagining them. They are 
made of pasteboard, and are home-made 
by the pupils,— another opportunity for 
manual occupation. Kindergarten occu- 
pations I find in almost general use in 
the lower grades. Of course much more 
advanced work is done —in modeling, 
for instance,— than is done in a kinder- 
garten. In composition work I find let- 
ters, notes, bills, receipts, petitions, etc., 
written, such as the pupils may be called 
upon towrite after leavingschool. Arith- 
metic is taught rationally, and the prob- 
lems have bearings upon the child’s 
everyday experience. In one school a 
lesson in buying and selling greatly in- 
terested me. One boy was made store- 
keeper, and great glee was occasioned by 
an error whereby he lost a few pennies 
while making change. This lesson was 
an object lesson, it was a language les- 
son, a lesson in arithmetic, a composition 
and reading lesson,— it was all that and 
more; it was something which organic- 
ally connected school work with life’s 
demands,” 

One of the most astonishing things is 
the absence or limited character of the 
text books in use in German schools. 
German teachers hear recitations with- 
out books in their hands, and during reci- 
tations they invariably stand. Klemm 
notes that this is true, even in reading 
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and in literature. “I expect you to read 
so that I may understand you instantly,” 
he reports one teacher as saying to his 
class. The text books in algebra and 
arithmetic were simply books of prob- 
lems. Notext book in geometry is used 
at all, and the same is true of grammar, 
botany, and physics. Their histories 
were “pretty good sized books.” Their 
geography was simply an atlas, and most 
curious of all, no copy books are used for 
the practice of penmanship ; “for,” said 
one of these wise teachers, ‘‘ copy books 
are an excuse for bad penmanship. If 
the pupils write well during the short 
space of two or three lessons a week, 
and hurriedly and slovenly during all the 
remainder of the week, the practice in 
the copy will not produce good penmen.” 
They are taught to write as they learn 
their a, b, c’s, and once started right-the 
habit of good penmanship instead of bad 
comes a second nature. Once, near 
Hamburg, finding the copy book in use, 
aquery concerning thedeparture brought 
the answer: “ My dear sir, my school is 
under punishment. Because the boys 
had acquired negligent habits, and hand- 
ed in poorly written compositions and 
home exercises, I made them procure 
copy books and practice good forms of 
letters. The boys are fully aware of 
the fact that they are calligraphically 
‘under a cloud,’ and try hard to redeem 
themselves, and regain their former 
standard.” 

The secret of the success of these 
methods is plainly that the teachers are 
from beginning to end scientifically 
trained. No onecan teach in Germany 
without severe normal training in ad- 
vance; and a very interesting part of 
the book is the description of the schools 
for the training of teachers. 

Careful comparisons are made of the 
schools of the different countries visited, 
and a close analysis of the ends of man- 
ual training, as exhibited in the schools 
of Vienna, Paris and Berlin. The book . 
is copiously illustrated, and is so wholly 
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fascinating on every page, that we can sional teachers, but also to parents gen- 
think of no other volume that we would erally who are interested in helping 
rather recommend, not alone to profes- along the education of their children. 





THE BLIZZARD. 


THE walls of the caverns are shaken, 
The walls of the caves of the north, 
For the gods are aroused, and awaken. 
They have girded their loins to come forth, 
To come back to the riotous mirth, 
And the wassail remembered of old, 
When they reigned over heaven and earth, 
Unchallenged, unkempt, uncontrolled. 


Thor, from the flowerless valley, 
Kingly, tumultuous, proud, 
Is shouting from galley to galley, 
As he musters the shadowy crowd, 
Wrapped in snow and in storm as a shroud, 
Grim Jarl, and Viking, and Scald, 
Swings his battle axe, crying aloud, 
As the roll of the heroes is called. 


Where the lash of the wind knows no single 
Break in its oncoming sweep, 
Where the lights of Aurora commingle 
With the gleam of the ice on the deep,— 
The sea-kings’ roused murmurings creep — 
O’er the meadows of ice and the snow, 
Till they strengthen by striving, and leap 
To the scream of the blast, as they go. 


And the land, from the ocean to ocean, 
Hears the warning, and shivers, then lies, 
As a fear-frozen bird, without motion, 
Under the darkening skies ; 
The plaint of the lost seagull dies, 
And afraid are the beasts of the field, 
They tremble and hide, and the cries 
Of the shivering herds are ail stilled. 


Till the shouting, and fighting, and whirling 
White shades of the northern host 

Storm past in the battle, down hurling 
Dead warriors, ghost upon ghost, 











The Blizzard. 






Over farmstead, and prairie, and closed 
Warm roofs of the beleaguered town, 

From mountain and valley to coast, 
And frozen, slain shadows whirl down. 








O’er forest, and meadow, and river, 
And out to the rapturous sea, 
Her white hands tossed high to the giver 
Of wassail, freehanded as she, 
The shouting battalions flee, 
Till the tumult has lessened and died, 
And the path to the stars is left free, 
And the earth has been purified. 











O souls of the old dead gods, 

Of the heroes simple as strong, 
We are goaded with divers rods, 

We know not the right and the wrong; 

We have need of the Sagaman’s song, 
Simple, and pure, and wise, 

For our preachers have preached too long, 

And men’s mouths are fertile of lies. 












There is weaving of words, till the woven 
Web is an infinite maze; 

We know not the proved nor unproven, 
Nor where lie the blame and the praise; 
Doubtful and dark are the ways; 

Man’s life is a burden to bear, 

And the taint of our stagnant days 
Has fevered and poisoned the air. 










Blow strong, as the blizzard blowing, 
Pure creed of an earlier day, 
Till the land be cleared for the sowing, ‘ 

And the weeds be blown away ; 
Till the idols tremble and sway, 
And the priestcraft totter and fall, 
And the road be clear to pray 
Direct to the Lord of all. 
















Blow, till the false be broken, 
Blow till the truth shine bright, 
Till the one universal token, 
Stand out undimmed in the light ; 
Till we grope no more in the night, 
In the steps of a stumbling guide, 
And God’s stars shine out to our sight, 
And God’s air be purified. 
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Ir is humiliating to a Californian to see the treat- 
ment that a friendly guest, a man of dignified sta- 
tion and some literary distinction, has received from 
this State, for a few words of proper and courteous 
criticism, on a matter on which he had a perfect 


right to speak. Such an incident does more to in- 
jure California as a possible home in the eyes of 
the people most needed here for the higher purposes 
of our civilization, than acres of real estate advertis- 
ing can help her. ‘* Orange groves and climate can 
be no temptation to us,” such people say, ‘‘ to go 
where we are likely toincur such things.” ‘* Charac- 
ter counts here,”’ they say : ‘‘a man by a life of hon- 
orable service in some scholarly calling attains a meas- 
ure of public consideration. He is not liable at 
every step of his work to onslaughts of unbounded 
newspaper invective, perhaps because he has crossed 
the sensibilities of a single man; onslaughts that 
show an absolute ignorance of him and his work.” 
They did say this afterthe newspaper assault on Pres- 
ident Gilman ; they say it’ about the treatment Pro- 
fessor Hilgard is now receiving in some quarters. 
The University has not ceased in fifteen years to 
suffer the results in increased difficulty of getting 
the best men to come here. We will venture to 
prophesy that fifteen years from now we shall not 
have worn out among men of letters the opinion of 
us given by our treatment of Mr. Johnson of the 


Century. 


THERE has been so much misstatement of the 
facts of this matter that we will give a simple ac- 
count of them. Mr. R. U. Johnson is the associate 
editor of the Century,—not ‘‘ a young man connected 
with the Century,” or ‘‘a correspondent of the Cez- 
tury,” as it has been persistently phrased in our 
press ; but jointly with Mr. Gilder, and second only 
to him, for many years the responsible head of that 
great magazine. He came lately to this State, on 
an errand whose very nature implied an especial cor- 
diality and interest toward California on the part of 
the magazine. In the course of his visit, Mr. John- 
son took especial pains to go to Yosemite, and hav- 
ing secured the pleasure of Mr. Muir’s companion- 
ship, lingered for more than a flying visit. He said 
in conversation with several people on his return, 
that the valley had been injured in beauty by being 
managed without the services of a landscape expert. 
Chis was no new idea: the same criticisms have 
repeatedly been made, to the knowledge of the 
OVERLAND, by artists and certain other persons 
of especial weight on this subject. Of their justice 
the OVERLAND has no knowledge. But whether 


correct or mistaken, they were clearly within th® 
limits of perfectly proper criticism, and the right 
of any visitor to the valley. It would have been 
so, even were the Yosemite the exclusive property 
of this State, instead of merely intrusted to us by 
the United States for care and keeping. As it 
is, itis hard to see on what any Californian could 
base the idea that it was any conceivable imperti- 
nence for a visitor to express a straightforward and 
dignified criticism of the commission. In duecourse 
of time, Mr. Johnson published in the Century a 
communication expressing in temperate form his 
views about the valley; this was accompanied by 
several others, from other visitors. 


In the meantime, however, one of the persons with 
whom he had conversed here, a journalist, had 
published in his paper an account of the conver- 
sation. Mr. Johnson at once wrote a letter, which 
the paper refused to print, but which was finally 
printed elsewhere, disclaiming the interview, as fub- 
ished, and also saying that the printing even of a 
correct report would have been a breach of honor, 
as it was private conversation. The paper that had 
printed the interview answered with some three col- 
umns of invective, whose substance was, first, to es- 
tablish by several witnesses the fact that Mr. Johnson 
had expressed in the conversation views such as 
reported -- which he had not at all denied, saying 
only that the temper and detail of his expression] was 
totally distorted ; second, to say that he lied in say- 
ing he did not know he was being interviewed for 
publication ; and third, that it was insolence for an 
Eastern visitor to meddle with the affairs of the val- 
ley at all. Two members of the commission have 
also been in print to the same effect ; and now that 
the publication of Mr. Johnson’s letter in the Cex- 
tury has brought the matter to the attention of Con- 
gress, the governor of the State has telegraphed a 
long message in much the same tone. We have 
seen nothing from Mr. Johnson that has not been 
temperate and considerate in expression, and entire- 
ly within the limits of proper criticism. We have 
seen nothing from our own State with reference to 
his action that has been altogether good in tone, and 
much that has been as bad as possible. ‘To defend the 
course of the commissioners, to urge that a commis- 
sion of citizens of the State can judge as well of scen- 
ic effects as a landscape expert, — this would be per- 
fectly legitimate. But it is also perfectly legitimate for 
any one to hold and express the opposite view, that 
the expert would be the better man for the scenic 
part of the management. Mr. Johnson said incident- 
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ally, ‘‘a landscape expert, such as Frederick Law 
Olmsted,” or others, whose names he mentioned ; as 
any one, in speaking of landscape experts, mentions 
Mr. Olmsted’s name as the most well known. This 
straightforward and natural allusion is going through 
the California press in this form: ‘‘ Mr. Johnson said 
he would cease his opposition if Azs cousin [or 
sometimes ‘‘ his uncle,”] Frederick Law Olmsted, 
were given charge.” Whether this relationship was 
purely a bold invention on the part of the one who 
started the slur, or nothing worse than a misunder- 
standing, we do not know : we prefer for the honor 
of our press to believe the latter. 


THESE are the simple facts in a matter in which 
we have, as a community, appeared to very little ad- 
vantage. Now a word as to the question over which 
the loss of temper and taste has occurred. The 
Yosemite is not ours: we hold it in trust for the 
whole country. It would probably be easy to defeat 
any suggestion in Congress to remove California 
from trusteeship of the valley : for the political con- 
sideration will be paramount,— the dominant party 
would hardly risk mortifying and offending a doubt- 
ful State. But we cannot keep secrets about the 
management of its landscape features. There are 
more Eastern and foreign tourists there every year 
than Californians, many of them experienced trav- 
elers, acquainted with the way other countries, 
such as Switzerland or Bavaria, manage their scenic 
attractions. If ours is mismanaged, these people 
know it, and volumes of bluster from us cannot keep 
the world from knowing it in the long run. Apart 
from any higher considerations, Switzerland could 
tell us what it would cost in cash to have this hap- 
pen. Therefore, the interest of California is not to 
resent and denounce all criticism as hostile ; but to 
look into the matter, and ascertain whether acom- 
mission organized as at present, or a landscape art 
ist, or wnat method, is most for the good of the val- 
ley. 


Aphorisms from the Hebrew. 


III. 


HUNGER and thirst are life, satiety and abundance 
death. 


When honor is lost, hope is lost; after shame 
comes despair. 


Continual hoping is like blood-letting without a 
ligature to stop the flow. In its effect : both relieve 
a man of all pain and trouble when they leave him, 
— because life is then gone. 


Be modest when you are prosperous, for wealth 
makes bold any way ; and havea brazen forehead 
when you are in need and trouble, for you will then 
be kept straight by your own spirit, but as soon as 
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you lower yourself you will fall to the ground, with 
no man to raise you. 


The greatest use of wisdom is to console in pov- 
erty and trouble: in prosperity, a little foolishness 
may be worth more than all philosophy. 


All our hopes are but dreams : and as they come 
to pass, still but like the change of a dream. 


Youth is wine, manhood beer, old age dregs. 


There is but one step from wisdom to foolishness ; 
but one from honor to arrogance. 


One good counsel is better than all hopes and con- 
solations put together. 


More people are slain by hope than by anguish and , 
despair. 


Too many friends is a bad thing : one enemy is a 
worse. 


Would you know your reputation in the country, 
scan your acts without self-favor : if they are good 
and of pure motive, be sure you have found favor 
with God and man. 


Envy is like strong old wine. He who drinks a 
little is inspired to go to work with a will, and will 
find reward in attaining the ranks of the wise and 
cultured whom he envied : but he who drinks much 
becomes faint-hearted, and feels as if he had lead in 
his bones ; fear and trembling fall on him, and his 
only thought is to drink deeper. 


Expect not from friends more than you give, 
nor that others shall be more righteous than you: 
then be sure you will never have cause for anger. 


Anger is bad, cruelty is worse, foolishness is worst. 


Wealth is unbecoming a fool or miser, arrogance a 
beggar, roguishness a wise man. 


Sin not, even in, thought : if you would not pol- 
lute your body with an evil object, why pollute your 
soul, which is nobler than the body ? 


Like food without salt, like a book without a tale, 
like the day without sunshine, is life without sorrow 
or fear. 


Fear and sorrow are like myrrh and spice ; a little 
flavors food, but too much spoils it,— your tongue is 
parched, your lips blistered, and fire is in your body 
that no water can quench. 


Sorrow is a heavy burden, sadness a heavier, but 
heaviest is anger. 
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Fifty Years on the Trail.) 


Any one who has listened to the ‘‘ yarns” of an 
old pioneer will recognize in John Nelson’s narrative? 
the dry sense of humor, the air of well assumed un- 
consciousness, that render these stories the most 
delightful of all tales. The book is anautobiography, 
and further, is a stenographic record of the actual 
language of the narrator, which gives it a freedom 
and simplicity it would not have had if the old fellow 
had undertaken to write instead of tell his story. 
Nelson was a graceless scamp with the gypsy instinct 
in his blood, who ran away from home when a mere 
boy, and joined a tribe of the Sioux Indians, with 
whom he lived more or less all his life. The inter- 
est of the volume comes from the unusual side of 
Indian life which it presents. There are many nar- 
ratives of stirring adventure and wild life on the 


plains. But this book offers a picture of the social 


and domestic life of the Indians that is seldom met 
with, simply because almost no white man has expe- 
rienced it ; and further, the few who have the know- 
ledge have not, as a rule, been of the sort to give the 


world an autobiography. Mr. O’Reilly, the editor, 
in his preface, states that he undertakes the task 
largely from a belief in its historic value. Nelson 
is, without doubt, an historic character. He was 
the scout who piloted the first party of Mormons 
under Brigham Young across the Rockies to the pres- 
ent site of Salt Lake City. His intimate relations 
with the Indians make his account of the differences 
with the whites interesting, because he generally 
echoes the red man’s side of the story. But over 
the whole is the glamor of the raconteur spirit. One 
feels that Nelson would never spoil a good story be- 
cause the facts would be stretched. As a personal 
narrative, however, the book is simply delightful. 
Special mention, too, should be made of the illustra- 
tions by Paul Frenzeny, which are as characteristic 
as those of Darley, and wonderfully true to life. 


Three Knickerbocker Nuggets.! 


IN the ‘* Knickerbocker Nuggets ” comes Frank- 
lin’s Autobiography,* a good selection, as allin this 
series have been, worthy the pretty dress that char- 
acterizes them. This famous autobiography, per- 


1 Fifty Years on the Trail. By Harrington O'Reilly. 
New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 1889. For sale in 
San Francisco by The Bancroft Co. 


* Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. Edited with 
hotes by John Bigelow. Knickerbocker Nuggets Series. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1889. For sale in 
San Francisco by The J. Dewing Company, and Strick- 
land & Co. 


haps most famous of all American autobiographies, 
has never appeared in better shape. One is filled 
with new wonder in reading it, that there could 
have come from Puritan Boston such a character a 
Franklin, strict in principle, loose in morals, free in 
thinking, strong in belief, parsimonious in precept, 
sometimes prodigal in practice, and above all, pos- 
sessed of a marvellously clearand wise insight. He 
is the most modern of the revolutionary sires, though 
when he began work on a paper, the second in 
America, it was thought the field was too narrow to 
support two papers, and when he was writing the 
Autobiography he boasted that there were five and 
twenty. 

Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies® willalso be welcomed 
in this series, for readers still delight to gather gems 
in ‘King’s Treasuries,” and wander in ‘‘ Queen’s 
Gardens,” pleasant though narrow as they seem to 
those imbued with the current ideas of woman’s 
prerogative. ' . 

The third Knickerbocker is Songs of Fairyland,‘ a 
good selection of short poems on fairies. The dain- 
ty dress and the pretty illustrations make this a real 
‘nugget ” of a book, and we of California ought to 
know a nugget when we see one. 


Fish and Game Laws.5 

WE have in this little volume a very handy pocket 
compilation of the various portions of the code bear- 
ing on the protection of fish and game of all kinds 
within the limits of this State. Many hunters and 
sportsmen lay themselves liable to arrest simply from 
lack of knowledge. For instance, the belief among 
hunters in general is, that as long as they are not spe- 
cially forbidden hunting on a man’s grounds, they 
are perfectly free to do so, providing they do it at 
the proper season. In some of the counties this is 
true, but in quite a number the simple fact of entry 
on inclosed land for the purpose of hunting is very 
rightly a sufficient cause of arrest. 

Special attention is called to an amendment (p. 20), 
whereby the placing of sawdust in any streams of the 
State is made a misdemeanor. There is probably no 
section of the Penal Code that is so regularly disre- 
garded as that in regard to the protection of game, 
and this not only in places far away in the moun- 
tains, but in populous places where it ought to be 


8Sesame and Lilies. By John Ruskin. Jééd. 


4Songs of Fairyland. Collected by Edward T, Mason 
lbid. 
5 Fish and Game Laws of California. Fourth Edition. 


Compiled by S. P. Maslin. Published by authority of 
State Board of Fish Commissioners, Sacramento, 
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And yet how many 
Quail are 


very easy to arrest and convict. 
convictions does one hear of in a year? 
shot all the year around, does and fawns are shot and 
shipped, and bucks are shot out of season. Salmon 
are netted on the upper Sacramento out of season, 
and fish are killed with giant powder everywhere. 
The law is strict enough, but it is not known as 
it should be, and is hardly enforced at all. If this 
little volume could be in the hands of every sports- 
man, and hunter, and county sheriff in the State, 
it might make a great difference in the enforcing of 
the various provisions of the law therein. 


Briefer Mention. 

There is no social relation that has undergone 
more complete change in recent years than the rela- 
tion of the husband to the wife, or, perhaps more 
properly, the relation of the wife to the husband. 
And it is in this direction that the advantage of the 
great number of State governments in the enactment 
of experimental legislation is most clearly seen. The 
agitation for a national law of marriage and divorce 
is merely an expression of a failure to perceive the 
change that is being wrought, and the advantage that 
results from the variety of laws on the subject. There 
is, however, a practical disadvantage, and this is be- 
ing met by the publication of books of a popular char- 
acter, setting forth the laws of the different States 
regulating the marriage relation. Miss Robinson’s 
book ! is one of the most convenient of these. It pre- 
sents each phase of the law in separate chapters, and 
an abstract of statutes gives references by which the 
law of each State may be looked up separately. 

In these days of the discussion of the silver question 
and the various politico-financial problems, Mr. 
Platt’s little book 2 will be welcomed. 
phases ‘of the subject are discussed in an easy, read- 
able manner, and though the views expressed are not 


The various 


new, they have the greater advantage of being relia- 
ble. The popularity of the book in this country 
would probably have been increased, however, had 
the author restrained somewhat his tendency to 
discursiveness and moral reflections. The ad- 
vanced 
mathematical series contains some 


algebra® recently added to Appleton’s 
new 
The author claims to have given unusual promi- 
nence to the subjects of factoring, radicals, an 1 quad- 
ratics, but the treatment is not any more complete 
than is usual in the better class of text books recent- 
ly published. The examples for practice are not as 


numerous as could be wished, but they are well se- 


1 The Law of Husband and Wife. By Lelia Joseph- 
ine Robinson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1890. For 
sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 

2 Money. By James Platt. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1889. For sale in San Francisco by Strick- 
land & Co. : 


8’ Numbers Universalized. By David M. Sensenig. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1889. ‘ 
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lected for variety, and the explanations are generally 
clear and direct. The treatment of the doctrine of 
limits is placed earlier in the book than is usual, 
but it has advantages to commend it.-——It was true 
of Boston as it was of no other American city, that 
the history of the city was the history of the State 
during the colonial period. The story of Boston 
therefore passes over much familiar ground, but it is 
enabled to stop by the way, and describe events 
and institutions that are passed over in histories with 
more ambitious scope. Mr. Gilman has made an in- 
teresting narrative of it, and the illustrations add to 
the value of the book, though too large a propor- 
tion of them represent the modern city. The lov- 
ers of birthday reference-books will find something 
novel in Every: Day Biography.5 It presents terse 
sketches of the famous personages of ancient and 
modern times, arranging them by their days of birth. 
The book is thoroughly indexed, however, and there- 
fore valuable for reference, aside from its occasional 
quality. The sketches are good and reliable, and 
the field covered is more than usually wide. 

Howells’s work lends itself readily to the culling of 
apothegms. He is so full of sharp comments, witty 
sayings, and sub-acid observations, that when they 
are collected they make quite a little volume. 6 How- 
ells is hardly likely to gain by having the collection 
made, however, for these things sound better in their 
original settings than separated. Those that know 
Howells will not need the book, and those that do 
not will hardly get a fair idea of his philosophy or 
his art from it.——-White and Allen are issuing on 
alternate months volumes of selections from Black- 
wood’s Magazine, entitled Zales from Blackwood,? and 
Travel, Adventure, and Sport They are taken from 
the ‘* Maga”’ for sixty years past. The selections are 
Especially 
amusing to Americans, judged in the serene wisdom 
given by events, are the sketches of Walker’s expe- 


good, and are very pleasant reading. 


ditions to Nicaragua, of the Inland Sea of Japan, and 
the Escape of the Republican Exiles from Cayenne. 
The last, in Vol. III of Zyvavel, Adventure, and 
Sport, was published in 1832, and is full of bitter 
comments on republicanism, as necessarily involving 
all the excesses of the French Revolution,— the ex- 
iles suffered, and are to be pitied, but then they 


*The Story of Boston. By Arthur Gilman. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1889. For sale in San 
Francisco by Pierson & Robertson. 

5 Every Day Biography. By Amelia J. Calver. New 
York: Fowler & Wells Co. 1889. For sale in San 
Francisco by The Bancroft Company. 

® Character and Comments from the novels of W. D. 
Howells. Selected by Minnie Macoun. Boston: 
1889 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 

7 Tales from Blackwood. New 
York : White & Allen. 

8 Travel, Adventure, and Sport. 
Magazine. dd. 
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brought it on themselves because they were republi- 
cans. These things show how fast the world moves 
in these days, and carries us all with it. The 
Banquet of Palacios | is a published ’play,— one point 
against it,—and it is published by its author, —frima 
facie condemnation. On reading it, much is found to 
blame ; it is broad, disjointed, without rhyme or rea- 
son as to plot and incident. The one redeeming 
quality is its wit ; there are many good points made, 
hits that the clever burlesque actor or soubrette would 
make tell to a variety theatre audience. ——Facing 
the Sphinx? is another of the nonsense books that 
expound the modern gnostic mysticism of the Blavat- 
sky-Olcott type. Here, however, there is perhaps 
even less of sense to be discovered than in most such 
books, and more that is repulsive. It invades all 
that is commonly held sacred with a degrading sym- 
bology.——The articles on the different occupations 
contributed by Mr. George J. Manson to St. Wicholas 
have been with some additions gathered into a book, 
Ready for Business.8 They are pleasant and prac- 
tical talks with boys on the different occupations, 
pointing out the road necessary to success, and the 
reasonable expectation of a bright boy in each of 
them. Every Day Business* is a compendium of 
the matters that every person should know, and 
yet that very many people don’t {know, about 
common commercial transactions. It deals with ex- 
press and post office business, with drafts, checks, 
and notes, with insurance, taxes, and investmenis. 
Its information is practical, correct, and intelligible, 
and the book should be widely read. Lifes is one 
of those books of essays that appeal to the half-baked 
intellect as very deep and wise. It is full of solemn 
platitudes, and generalities that glitter with a mildand 
fishy luster. That it meets the wants of a large num- 
ber of people, is shown by the fact that this and oth- 
er books by the same author have run through many 
editions, both in America and England. It pleases 
the bucolic philosopher to be told that those that 
have distinguished themselves in all walks of life have 
invariably worked their way up from the lowest 
grades. It is not true, but he likes to think so, and 
to infer that all 4e has to do is to mount away till he 
reaches the top himself. Possibly it does him no 


1 Banquetof-Palacios. AComedy. By Charles Leon- 
ard Moore. Published by the Author. Philadelphia: 
1889. 

2Facing the Sphinx. By Marie L. Farrington. Pub- 
lished by the Author. San Francisco: 1889. For sale 
it 39 Merchants’ Exchange. 

3 Ready for Business. By George J. Manson. New 
York: Fowler & Wells Company. 1889. For sale in San 
Francisco by the Bancroft Company. 
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harm to cherish his delusion.——In this land of the 
mass-meeting a manual of parliamentary procedure 
becomes one of the necessities of life, and the man 
with the law of deliberative assemblies at his command 
becomes a power. It may be presumed, therefore, that 
Mr. Crocker’s handbook® will find a ready welcome. 
It contains a clear statement of the various rules of 
parliamentary laws. The method of organizing as- 
semblies, the various kinds of motions, questions of 
precedence, and in fact, all the points usually con- 
tained in such a manual, are discussed briefly. A full 
index in the back of the book renders reference easy, 
but there is a lack of tables from which the rules of 
procedure may be seen at a glance, — a good feature 
in several of the more recent books of this class. It 
is interesting to note that on the question of a 
quorum, which has so lately agitated the country, 
Mr. Crocker lays down the Massachusetts rule, 
which would sustain the Speaker’s action.——The 
difficulties attending the study of mineralogy have 
prevented any practical knowledge of minerals from 
becoming popular. But there is one branch of the 
subject that may be popularly studied with profit and 
pleasure. This is the classification and characteristics 
of the precious stones. Though these stones are very 
generally used for jewelry and ornamentation, very 
little is known about them save by the specialist. It 
is to overcome this ignorance, and also to popularize 
certain stones eminently fitted for purposes of orna- 
mentation ,but now ignored by the jewelers, that Mr. 
Rothschild has prepared his book.? After describing 
the physical characters and optical properties of the 
precious stones in general, each characteristic is taken 
up separately and discussed. After this the princi- 
pal precious stones, sixty-five in number, are de- 
scribed minutely. A table of the hardness and spe~ 
cific gravity of these stones is added for the benefit 
of those desiring to test them. The information 
contained is valuable to every person possessing 
or desiring to know about precious stones. ——An 
echo of the last political campaign is 7rue or False 
Finance& Taking advantage of the prominence of 
the tariff discussion during that campaign, the author 
has gone back of the burning question, and has 
presented a discussion of the principles of national 
finances. It results from this that the book has a 
more permanent and general value than the ordinary 
campaign publicatiens. The enormous figures used 
have generally deterred people from attempting to 
gain a scientific knowledge of the business aspect of 


6 Principles of Procedure in Deliberative Bodies. By 
George Glover Crocker. New York and London: G, 
P. Putnam's Sons, 1889. 


*A Handbook of Precious Metals. By M. D. Roths- 
child. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1889. For sale in San Francisco by The J. Dewing Com- 
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government, but in this simplified statement of the 
principles that should govern taxation, all may ac- 
quire that insight into the subject necessary for any 
intelligent action as a citizen. The tariff discussion 
necessarily forms a part of the subject matter, but 
the usual partisan arguments are avoided. ——‘‘ An 
impartial discussion of some of the wrongs and 
rights of capital and labor, together with an analysis 
of industrial depression as related to the present 
railway system ; also a glance at codperative profit- 
sharing, an analysis of Henry George’s land falla- 
cies, with thoughts on socialism and the future of 
labor, cosiaining notes and tables on the social con- 
dition of the people.” Such is the very compre- 
hensive sub-title of a small paper-covered book of 
scarcely two hundred pages. These pages, how- 
ever, are as well filled with facts as the sub-title is 


1 The Struggle for Bread. By Leigh H. Irvine. Oak- 
land: The Morning Times Company, 1889. 
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with words. The author has read widely in reports 
not generally accessible or attractive to the public, 
and presents his conclusions well. He announces 
himself as a believer in the Spencerian theory of 
government, but his arguments are not always con- 
sistent with this point of view. There is a healthy 
tone throughout, however, and this presentation of 
facts may be offered as an antidote for the socialistic 
and nationalistic theorizing so much indulged in of 
late. ——A new collection of Hymns and Tunes? se- 
lected by Mr. Fairbank is certain to contain those 
which are considered newest and best. A large 
number have been taken from recent English publi- 
cations, and many are original. The object has 
been to furnish a good variety of tunes for use in 
devotional exercises, in schools and other institu- 
tions where the young are gathered together. 


2 Hymn and Tune Book for Schools and Colleges, By 
H. W. Fairbank. S. R. Winchell & Co, Chicago: 1889, 





